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The history of Vijayanagar is a suliject of considerable interest in the 

# ^ 

annals of India, as the last barrier that was Opposed to .Muhammedan 
invasion#, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modern period. 

The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage ofreceiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammcdhn authors, »ijd soifle even from 
Christian liters, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese iii India. Rcliques of its .importance exist also iu the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only yi the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, founded l>y its rulers, or Ihfir chief officers, but in innumerable 

inscriptions recording grants and endowments l»y the same, and specifying 
9 9 • 
the names and^ dates of the filling prince, with occasional genealogical 

details, it has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 

descended from the ro\nl family at 4 lie period of. & subversion, and who 

preservc'the memory of their ancestry, if not the* hope of recovering the 

dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

• The* documents now pJ‘*sonted to the SoCicU , by Mr. Uavkvmiaw, rela'te 
' \ ... • 
to thl* Tipnpnm^ar ptlnciLalily, and (/Insist of copies and translations of 

fifteen inscription^, ainV.. ] filigree, of t We kings ot' pre seated to 

him by the (I urn of the family, whose* duty it is to keep the Rook of the Chro- 
nicle^ J purpose to oiler tof^e Society some observations on these papers.* 


The city of VipiyaHagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tuwfitkhutlrtt , (Toomhiiddr.i). Oi^ the .north was tin* suburb of Antuftim/s, 
tire Klephunt city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modern towns : they arc also called Alp, than. Of the 
city of t the only remains are the ruins«of innumerable temples 

interspersed with jungle, and tenantcij by baboons.* The principal temples 
are to the west of t Inroad alonglthe bank of the *river. One of them 
dedicated to Vitala, a form of VisiiAr, is said to be equal iuitsareliiteetur.il 
details to* any Jhing to be seen at 1 Worn. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of gpuiile, supported by columns of the same materi«l richly carved, 
between 20 and /JO feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, brtmd and colonnaded street is that of PanipajMli 
Viraptiffs/ta, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildiygs of this class arc the temples of Via ujhadra, and of 
Gxnksa; near the latter of which is a statue of Nakasivha, 34 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Kuja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tnngabhudnu 



FOUND AT VIJAYANAGAR. 3 

Vijayanagar was known to the dirflt travellers id India as llisnngar, 

and the kingdom of Nahmnua, the name of one of the, sovereigns, ( Narasinha,) 

• • 

being erroneously giyert to the country. Ooo.wtno Bakbrssv, w'lio published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1510 , calls* 
the king of Xarsinha , Kvsysena, mistaking titles for a name. He describes 
the city as bf^rreat extent, highly populous, and the seat of an autiveaud 
valuable commerce, especially in the diafnonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian (In If, rabies from Pegu, silks and brocades from Chinn and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter ; ^Quicksilver anj chm;d*u\ 
opium, samlaf, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pdpper 
from Malabar. The king* he adds, maintains about OOtbrfephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry and an 
immense host of infantry; l ' ijayanagar being in constant hostility witji the 
kings of Dakhan , the MiThammedan prince of liijapnr and the west, ami 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa. Tin: palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said Jo be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Niusinha are called by Butunssv, Tnliman 
(Tnlnra), Canafini (Cmtqra) Cortmtndd , and two others of which the n'ame 
or names - Trenhqnc are evident errors of transcription : the provinces were 
probably 7 V/ingana anil Drurira- so that in the commencement of tin; ltith 
century, the kingdom comprised the wliole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty j^rincrpalities 
of Malabar. ' _ * * 


There an* various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijifyanagar. * According <0 one account, the 
celebrated scholar ami statesman Madhava, sep’nained Vin v r vn any implying 


* Probably of the Rourvmda mines, situated about 30 miles cast of Vijayanuyar , or north 
of the Kistna .--See Tavernier's account ol’ them. it. 
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liia belonging to ail order of Gosains, instituted by SankarXchIrya, 
was directed by the goddess Bhuvaneswar! to tlie discovery of a hidden 
treasure with which he built the city of VidyanagarA, or city of Learning, 
afterwards changed to Vijayanagara, or city of Victory. lie reigned over 

f # 

it himself, and left the sovereignty Ip a family of thf* Karma or Knruhu, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him ns founding the city, and 
installing as king, Bubka, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bukka and Hvruiara, 
two Jfugttivgs from Warn^af, after that was captured by the Mohamme- 
dans' who encountered tL,c Sage in the forest, and were elevhted by him to 
the sovereignty of* -the city which he built for them -and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Bukka and 
Harjiiara officers of Ala-uij-div, who were detached after the conquest of 
IVarnnknl against the Jichtl Raja of' Mysore. They w r cre defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyvramv, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with whicluhcy gained a victory over the lidul 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the stage individfials Bukka and 
Hariiiaha, with the aid of Vioyar vnya, and there is no doubt tiiat they 
were the main instruments in the elevation of the principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation of/the capital city, although we know' from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyarawa, 
the origin of Bukka and Hvriiiara, and their being the jnsututors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vim \RANV.\ 4 or Madhiva Aciiauia is a well known persomige in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; and voluminous comments on the Vedas and ipauishads are 
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attributed to his brother Say ana AchXwYa. It is probable that MXdhava Whs 
rather the patron than the author of many of the works that bear his name, 

a .circumstance not uncommon in Hindu litesature, tut most of the works, 

• • # • f 

of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 

characters, add descn^Je M&dhava as % tlie minister of Sangama, the son of 

Kampa, a prirfee whoso power extended to the southern, eastern, and 

% 

western seas, thtejimits in fac{ of Vijat/hnagar. The Sanyo passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be minister to the sons of Sangama, or Bukka 
and Harihara, and this relation to tlieir predecessor is fconfirmed • by ^ vari- 
ous inscriptions, as by one in the 9th volume of xhe Researches, .and by the 
• * 
inscription No. 11 of the present collection. The powejwrf Sangama may 

be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental'flattery, but it is clear that 
a he ruled over part of the territories of the south, perhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kaly&na or •Dejjfl Rajas ! and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, lie, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be regarded as the rudi- 
meat of the future kiugdom of Vijayanagar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Ravenshaw, in a strain not 
peculiars any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
source — or from the -moon through tl^e family of # Pandu, counting 86 
descents from Pandu to Nanda, the sou of the sovereign of liylemdis , who 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by foreign aggression, and 
settled in Ahdhra or Telingdua , where he founded Nnndapuri in tlie ISali- 
rahana year, 956 or A. D. 1031. According to the gerfbalogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Goddveri to Rdmeswara. an assertion 
whotty incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Priqccs, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
Chalik Raya of Kaly/tn, who had three sons, Bijaf., Bijay Raya of liijaya- 
nagar, and ^lshnuverddiIana, who had no principality. .The direct line 
of Vijayanagar continued for four descents to Bhuf Raya, who dying in 
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Salivahana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vidyabanya, the Gfirfi 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bukka 

Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar. 

% 

We have here consequently an account different? from ail the preced- 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned*; at any fate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect, to the* name of thd father of Bukka, and' with regard 4o 
his date, which jve know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centufies more modem thin that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayatiagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Dwdrasamudm (the capital of the Btl&l kings of Mysore ) by 
the jVfuhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-1 l,^and the destruction of IVarqnkul and^he subversion of the Andhra 
or TeKtigu monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper .Hindustan, which ‘followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the Ii hi mini and other dynasties of the Dukhan : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount 'sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and .development of a new 
power in that quarter. ( ^ 

t 

* I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vijayanagar princes commonly current in 

I • 

the south of India, dnd the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions ; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665 ; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626.. The 
pe$gree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sbibanga between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the tpree however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lists ard as Allows :* 


i 

t 2 Hirihui) *'V* 

3 Vijaya, 

4 Visvadeva? ... 

6 R&madeva, 

6 Vir6p4ksha, 

7 Mallikarjuna, 

8 lUmachandra, 

0 Salavaganda, 


18 Devaraya, ......... 1412- 

11 Kumbhaya, 1417. 

12 Kum&ra, 1421. 4 


13 Saluvaganda, 2d, 1428. 

14 S£luva Narainha, 1477. 

15 lmmadi Deva, ... 1488. 
18 Viranarasinha, • a* 1509. 


17 Kriahoadeva, 1529. 

18 Achyuta, 1542. 

19 Sadasiva, 1581. 

20 Trittiala, 1572. 

21 Sriranga, 1586. 

22 Venkatapati Ittl5. 

23 Sriranga, 2d, ..«••• 1628.* 

24 Venkata 1630. »| 

25 Ramadeva, 1643. 

26 Anagundi Venka- 
tapati, 1655. 

27 Sriranga, 3d, 1665. 

X 


'Ptitgm i 

1 Bakka, ...... 1274 139& 

2 Harihara ..,1207* 

3 Devaftfiya , ••• 1381. 

4 Vijaya; 1413.' 

, 6 Pundradeva, MM## 1424. 

0 Rim&chandra, • a# 1451. 

7 NanUinha, 1474. 

8 VirhnaHUha,*. Ml 1020. 

0 Acbyut. * * 

10 Krishna, ....'. * 1524. 

11 B tea, 15644 

12 Sriranga, .1585. 

13 Trimala. , 

14 VcnkatajmlK 

15 Sriranga, 2d. 

16 Rdmadeva. * 

17 Venkatapati. 

18 Trimala. 

19 Ramideva. 

20 Sriranga, 3d. 

21 Venkatapati. 


From Booh, 

Bukka, A.D. 1313 to 1S$7. 

to 13U.# 
1354. 
1862. 
I860. 
1374. 
1361. 
1390. 
1397. 


BueriptUm, '• 

1 Bukka, 1370 1381. 

2 Harihara, ..! 1385 1429. 

3 Deva Riija,* 14^26 1456. 

4 Mallikdrjana, 1451 1405. 

5 Virhpakiha,. 1473 1479. 
'6 Naraainha, 1487 1508. 

7 Krishna, t ... 1008 1630. 

8 Achyuta, ... 1580 154^ 

9 Sadasiva, ... 1542 1570'. 
10 Rfima Raja, 1&47 1582. 
11. Trimala, ...1560 1571. 

12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1684. 

13 Venkatapati, 1687 1608. 

14 Virardma,... 1822 1628. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 60 years too soon. Hd could not have reignad long 
after 4381, as his successor’s grants date 'in 1385, and a long reign wonld 
therefore plqce his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century} 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation Of Vijaganagan 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years* 
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in which ease his graftts commence* almost with his reign. He covld not 

therefore hare founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 

• • 

that 'event is accurate ; and, at any rate,- we need not correct that date by 

die years of Bukka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 

§ • 

be doubted that Bukka RAya was npt the first sovereign of Tijayandgar. 

* . 

0 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukka RAjarffe an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstance^ were favorable to his arms ; and, besides the 
propitiousconsequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka RAya was -favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vidyahanya was. a Saiva ; one of his generals Irucupu appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Ja\n ; and in»a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Harihara, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishnavas, declaring that there is no 

f * 

difference between the two forms of faith; 

In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka l is succeeded by his 
eon Harwara, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name.. This 
Seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harihara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were thp brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MXdhava, a Savory a, we shbuld have to assign him a reign of about 
60 Merits. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 60 years. 

'( 

Tbs 3d sovereign; in two* of the lists, is Deva RAya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the succee ding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, whiclf was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards the close ofhisreign, his son and successor e&*¥uwr6ja or Conor. The 
traditional chronology makes DevaRaya the 4tb, placing before him Vmaxa, 
whoisnot named in theinscriptions, and who in thepetligreefoUowsBEVARAYA. 

• ' * 

*• The 5th^rince %f the chronology is RXmadeva, who is followed, by 
ViRdPAKSHA, and he by MallikXrjuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nfe the two last in the* pedigree. *In the inscriptions also 
MallikXrjuna precedes Vib^paksha; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the ordenof the chronology is incorrect. T^ie pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a PvSdar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as MallikXrjuna or V iRtf paksha. The 
name may possibly be intended for Praurha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1466, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with MalukXrjuna. . There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of MallikXrjuna, 
Vi Rtf pars ha, and Praurha Deva, as the. inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. » 

The 8th prince of t^e chronology and 6th of the pedigree isRXMACHXNDRA, 

of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 

questionable existence. We have then a series seven princes in the 

chronology ; none, or at most but onp of whom is traceable in the other 

authorities. Possibly the 14th or 15th, SXlava, Narasinha or IhmILdi 

Deva, may’be^he Narasa or Narasinha of the pedigree, and. of *some of 

the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Vira 

Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and,who, as reigning about the 

encTof the 15th and beginning of the 16th* centuries, is the Nabsin«a of the 

* 

first European voyagers to India. . ' * 

-i *• 

\ f v * 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 

chronology may perhaps be, accounted for bye domestic dissensions, the 
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consequent decline -of the power of the Bum of Vijayanagar, sod cha&g&of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The' reigns are in. general very* 
short and in tlie inscriptions «we hare two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8, years, 'might be* filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology : at anyjrate it is certain? that w^h Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Ferishta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of Teling&na, 
who had possessed himself the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This ufnot incompatible with the account given in the pedigree^ which states 
that Sriranga Raya, Raja of Kaly&n, made war upon Ramchandra of 
Vijayanagar, deposed him and placed his own brother on the masnad. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter : — V ir6paksha, it is said, having 
no. issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Telinga , to the throne. 
Sinbama, entitled Praurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by hiB son VIranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
aa.thewon of Iswara Deva, Raja of Kamul and Qrviri, a tract of coun- 
tiy on the Tungabhadra , to the east of it near, its junction with the 
Krishna . • % 

t 

" According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Nara&iiJha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch thpt^ave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar , and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammed$n kings of .the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peftinsula and- along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons Vf ranarasinha and Krishna- 

c 

deva, the latter of > whom acted as Dewan to his brother. Vf ranarasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Achyuta, Sadasiva and Trimala," 
who being infants, the cotmtsy was 'managed by their uncle Krishnadeva. 



twjs«w»aimju j?t 


m 


Thetnitb appears hewevejr tofcettmt not only werwtheir claim* sot aside* by 

their node, but thatevenin-the life : time of their ihther VfBANARASitttAv 

• ^ 

£rishnadeva usurped-the supreme -authority and heigce the doubtfbl 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from l608 to 1630* 
the period* aligned /or the reign of Kuishnadeva. 




According 1© the Krishnq Raya Cheritra, Krishnadbva was the son of 
Narasinua by a concubine Nagambbs, His stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading whaf came to pass, the supplanting & her ownsop VuuHirii 
prevailed ujrtm the king to order Kbishnadeva to. be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinha on hie 

I* # 

death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
# heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nominal jpn, the 
claims of VIranarasinh* were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment* * • » 

* 

• • 

The dominion of Vijayanagar that had. been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krishnadeva. He defeated the 
A'dil Sh&hi princes *and % extended his frontiers to the southern bank bf the 
Krishna: he captured Kjoudavir and Warankul on the east, and . marched 
as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kameswara. On the west, his taking JRachol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese ^s^iters, and Malah&r appears to have acknowledffecT his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history oT the south of India, - 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of' 
Vijayanagar undo- KrishnarIya. * * 

Krish^arXya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned" 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as the 
Diggajqs, the elephants that support the regions- of the atmosphere. - They' 
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were mostly celebrated as Tefagu authors, but one oftl^qn > 
Dikshita, is a name of^ some note in Sanscrit composition* 

From the general tenor of the .inscriptions and' from his coinp, this 

C t 

k prince was also a zealous patron of that form, of the VtiishmvS faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krishna and RXma. One of the 'inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of KaisHNirfrom Udayagiri, 
after the capture *of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna - 
puran* eifdoyed with Beven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. c 

«■< 

j^fter KrishnarXya the pedigree observes, that RXma Raja liis brother- 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the , 
masnad; .but it is evident from, the inscriptions that' some interval must have 
lapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutarXya's grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of RXma do not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of VIranahasinha, SadXsivarXya, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated (between 1547 and 1562. 
The prince was, in fij^t, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution ^of the State, the name of RXma appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedhns and Hindus ps the . sovereign of 
Vijaymuigar. . 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially, with regard to the 
persons of Achyuta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the , genealogy, is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindp annalists, 
KrishnarXya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed Sadasiva Raja ynder protection of Rama 




hisrij^ttnd ofa hte' death' 
SadXsiva ascended utidfeV the'tutefage^of RXwfA., “Tt*is therefore jfiro^ 
Ipble that an attempt* was made, in the flret instance, to •expel the eldpr 
brother and place .tlje younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated and \^.chyuta retained, at ldhst nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. * « 


Haja.' “• AfjhflHjTA, ho*^er k ;teturhiftg refcumei 


The transactions of the Court of VijayaHagpr at Jhfs period afford a 
ctfrious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts* of Occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
• addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons wl*> were 
cotemporaries and almost Oye- witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferishta and Cesar Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
Dejapur, and the latter a resident at Hi snag ar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following hTO 
their accounts : 


According to FerriIta, RXmarXya, the son-in-law of KrishnarXya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. OjfWthe death of the infant 

Raja he placed another minor of the sayie family on the throne, and com- 

• * 

mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his {paternal uncle 
Hoji TaiMALkaiYA, whilst he administered« the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against RXma, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalarXya next 
nnmlered his nephew and made himself kmg, and with the aid of $BRiHfM 
A’dil£hXh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. • «As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party) 
who defeated'him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagto*, where; 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. - 
v 
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• f 

*' lf We %iU next hear what &jbsar Frederick writes ^*>Ahea&4(f freari 
before : the defeat and 0eath of the king of Vijayanagar t three brothel 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightftil Jung as aprisone* 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
i authority. They had been officers iiPthe service of ttfe fath^f of the king; 
. and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his ago* an infant. 
The eldest was named RAmarAja, and he *sat upon th/throne and wus 
called kingt the® second was named .TemmarAya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VenkatarAya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 

never heard of more either living or dead.” , c 

« / 

C 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 

e 

essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with KrishnarAya was continued by his" kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VfRANARASiNHA were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummu Rao returned to Bisnagar after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at* the time that 
CjESAR Frederick remained there, we might haVe suspected that he was 
the HAji Tumol of J^erishta — who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achyuta. ThiB, howeyer, could not have been the case, and 
we may Be content with Fbrishta’s account of the transaction. 

‘ . ■ , ^ 

The reign of RAmarAja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayanagar. After being on alternating terms of * friendship and enmity 
with this* Muhammedan princes of the Dakkan, and given asylum and aid 
to Au A’dil ShAii of Bijapur, who had been even adopted as a son by 
themother of the Raja, the kings of Golconda , Bijapur , Dauhtdbdd, and 
Berir, alarmed at his power and offended by his arroganfee, combined 
'against him. A sai^guiaary* battle was fought at Talikota, on the banks of 



the K rMmar tn which, after adoubtfnl cwjltety Baw w»a takten and 
* 4 • • 

his trbops defeated. The Hindu -.Accounts assert that the divisions' of 
ISl^ttsubhat and Jifeiia ShXh that had Ifeen defeated,- and those of ^li 
A’dil ShXh and Ampa^-ul-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving them^lves up to festivity, \fere surprised by the rallied forces. of, 
the enemy,* and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan \rmy were thrown into disorder* and ’that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was -retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under* NizXm ShXh, and by the capture of RXma Bftjh* Cksar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
tw o of the Raja's compaanders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhampicdan 
and Hindu accounts agree that RXma Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, accordingto the one by A’dil ShXh, according to the 
other by NizXm ShXh. 

After the action, the allied ^ultdns marched to Vijayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families of RXma and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
RXya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so muebydisorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he foun^L the attempt hopeless, and in 1507, 
retired to Pennyeonda , eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar. t , Endowments 

in the nam<N%f the pageant king SadXs|va continued to be .made until 

» 

1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranoa, who it may be supposed was the son of SadXsiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from him, V enk atapati, flud be f or e 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of ,tjie descendants of 
RXma ruled His successor, RXma Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijayanagar, and the .line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 175G, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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o£ his raj by the arms of Tipu! The history of the P#d$m«£§iN'kiiigi; as 

r * 'ii i| 

given in thq/amily pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture ofSrirtmg** 
pafam, the country was divided between the Nizam and ttye Company 4 1,900 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to c tl\e Raja of JBijanagar, 
.but he continued thenceforth subject tb the Nizam, holding ^he town and 
some lands around Anagundi , ( Bijanagar) the ancient capital,' as a J6gir 
from the Nizam. €n 18 & 9 - 30 , the infant Raj a died, and thefe being no heir, 
the J&gir has lap&ed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees pet mensem to the Company. 


PEDIGREE 

OF T(tE 

KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED- BY 
r. 

Mr. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 

The FOLLOWING PEDIGREE was given to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 
family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree ia merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
line' of the Pur anas, with considerable misplacements and inaccnracieB. It commences 

with Pandu, from whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves^^cended. 

( 

Panov Raya, King of Hastinapur, was cotemporary with Krishna, King of 

if 

Mathura, at the end of Dw&p&r Yuya. The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns ; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which immoderate for an Eastern Chronicle*. * 


* Chronologists, however, allow about SO years to a generation, hence 122 X 20=2440=000 

B. C., whioh is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 


* The descent of Pandu j* traced lb the Art from bofatirtAt Aflod of 

the'Moof : he hod abrother named DritabASHtba. I have omitted the eyaca previous 
to. P andu, as veil as the enumeration of his other three sons,, (Dharma Ra^a 
Bhimskn, Nakul and *Saiiadeva,) and confined myself to the line of Arjun, and 

• t 

Parikshit, to^ave spade. % 


1 . Pandu had fiv^sons, call- 

28. Viliinukar.* 

57. Funam£. 

ed the Pancli Pandava. 

20 . Dhandpftni. 

58. Lanibodara. 

2. Abjuna, son of ludra, 

30. Nimi. t 

59. 9 Btllikar. 

regent of the east. 

31. Cliuina, 2100 b. c. 

80. AJ£da. • 

# 

3. AbliimanyUj 

32. Vrihadratha, 2 d. 

81. Scvati. # 

4 . Pariksbita, 3100 b. C. 

33. Puranjaya. 

82. Dhundhuroara. 

5 . Janamejuja. 

34. Shisun&ga. 

83. Arishthakarma. 

0 . Sliatanika. * 

35. Shurunga. # 

84. Raleya. 

7. Saliasranika. 

38. Kainvarma. 

85. Trinama. 

8 . Aauimedhaja. 

37. Xe.madliaruia. 

88 . llusliutoru. 

0 . A^ishana Krishna. , 

3jj. Sutchayifra. 

87. Sunanda. 

10 . C liakri Raja. 

30. Vidisara. 

08. Vrinka. 

11 . Chittra Hatha. 

40. Ra>ika. 

80. Checbak£ra. 

12 . Baliu Hatha. 

41. Wojineya. (A jay a ?) 

70. Vitashiti. 

13. Vishiiuiiiaiia. 

42. X uncivil rd ban a. 

71. Aridamna. 

14. Sliushnyana. 

43. Mahanandi. 

72. Gomati. 

15. Sunichi. 

44. Shisunaga. 

73. Purina. 

1(5. Rurhita. 

45. Shnjaya. 

74. Swcta. 

17. Nulla. 

■115. Vasu. 

75. Utashetlia. 

18. Pariplava. 

47. Rliadraka. 

78. Kanva. 

10 . Madhavi. 

48. Pulinda. 

, 77 . Yagashct. 

20 . Sunichi, 2 d. 

10 . Gosha. 

*IB. Vijaya. 

21 . Ripunjaya. 

50. Panchan) itra. 

70. Chandrabfja. 

22 . Durbi. 

51. Angawana. • 

80. Marru. • 

23. Ninnga Rrija. 

52. Dovabhftmi. 

81. Nandh. 

24. Vrihadratha^ 

53. Ulmmimitra. • 

82^ Blmtanandi. 

25. Sorasi. 

51. Narayana. 

83. Nandili, two sons. 

28. Sataniku Raja. 

55. Krishna. 

• \ 

27. Durdaniana. 

58. Shantanu, 

85. Yeshunandi . ) 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over Bylemdhh (?) Two chiofs Amitra and 
Durmitra invaded them. The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 
of the Invaders, who took possession of the country— seven of the fourteen sons fled to 
Andhradeshn (or Tcling&na ). 
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m/nandvMahArIja, ‘*i 

the eldest of tbf, seven, built the village of Nandapvra *, and gave it aa an Agrakty (an endow- 
ment) to 600 ifralimanit. Ilirf dominions extended from R&mithvara to the Godavery—Zt anda 
Muharaja after a rftign df 42 years died in 908, SalirShana Shea) ip the year'/fjwJp, of tbh 
Vrikaspati cycle, (A. D. 1070.) he was succeeded by his son. * 

i 87. Chalik Raja, e / 

fc 

who reigned 41 years -i. e. to Saca, 1039-40. fie had three sons, / 


Yijala Raya 
Reigned at Kalythi Dkarja 
Puit fej 1041 Saca. 


08. Vijaya Raya 
at Kitkimlhatfpgar 
or 


and 


#’ ■ 

Vishnu wardh an 
had no kingdom. 


(After two generations had passed, Sri 
Ham. a Raja being king of halyun- 
put an, made war upon Ramciiandra, 
and deposing him placed his own bro- 
ther, Na^hiniia Raja, on the nuivuul of 
V\}ayanagar. (see below, no. 9*J.) 


Vijayanagar, an. Saca . 1030-40 A. D. 1118 

BO. Vimala Rao, liis son, 1080 1158 

00. Narsinha Deva, , 1104 1182 

01. Kama Deva 1171 1240 

02. Bhvp Raya 1100 1271 


having no sons, Vidyaranya, the Guru of a neighbouring Raja, named Jamduk Raya, placed 
Rukka R^ya, son of the latter on the matsna^ ' in accordance with the Law of Kula,madhavi r 


grantha . 11 is sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakhan. 


03. Bukka Raya, 

1250 

1334 

04. IIaiuiiaua Rao 

1289 

1307 

05. Deva Rao,\ 

1313 

1391 

90. Vijaya Rao 

1330 

1414 

07. Punbara I)f.va Rao, .... 

1310 

1(24 

08. Ramciiandra Rao 

1372 

1450 

00. Narsinha Raja, 

1395 

1473 

100. Vira Narsinha Raja',.*. .. 

1412 

1490 


bad three sons— Achita R/o, Sadasiieo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; but these being chil- 
dren at the time of the death of their father, the country was managed by Krishna Rao, their 
uncle, who had been the dewau of their father. 

4 101. Achita Rao. 

• • 102. Krishna Deva Maha Raya, 1440 . 1524 

Extended his dominions over Anandariun , or Mahdnad (near Ramnad) ,<S%.unchy (eight boss 
from Arcot), Panda Desk (about Madura ), Choldesh ( Tanjore ) and Sri- Rang a ('near Trichi - 
nopoly), Dudur Desk (not recognised), Arcot, Nellore, Srirangpatan and Mysore , Ahmed - 
vagar , Sonda ( Bindnnoor), Chittledrug, Ilarpanhally , Jarriwakrattan , Girpaingora, ( Pughur ), 
jOarpah f Cuddapah ) Yadogiri, Raechore—Mudgal— Godwall—Kamnl— Shorapur — Sagger— 
Papdeymal—Kaliandruy , Kalbarga—Gulconda—Amdunagar ( Guzerat ), Yanhatgiri—Purinda 


t 


* Perhaps, also Warangol, the ancient capital of Telingdna, whence the Vijayanagar fomi$ are said by Grant 
Duff to derive their origin. 

1 Here the numbers cease in the original MS. 


X Kalian DrUg. 



= { M 

A, ) 


his sods. 


, Kf . IP 

and Ibh^rMdMb follow. • li.t of jtfffrt gristed hv> iA .tea w NitT^flie member! of the 
royal family agd others.) ^ 

108. Rama raja. 0 9 

Kish b 9 Kao’s brother-in-law* contended for the masnad ; after which the Musnlmans under 
Nizam Shah invaded tCe country : after bin} again 1 m ad ul Mule, opposed and killed 
JRAmaraja in & oca, 148*1, &74 Fasti A. D. 1504. 

Karma Raja, , 

Trimala Raja, 

Kvsh8n Bhupati, 

Chuktan Raja, 

104. Sri Ranga Raja, A*aca. 0 1^87 A. D, 1680 
his brother Tim^ Raja was dewan— his sons were Yangatpati and Ciiing/nSatai^mA 

106. Trimala Raja, son of Chingankatapati. • 

108. Vira Yangatpati. 

107- Ski Ranga Raja. 

100. Uamadeva Rao: 

100. Venkatapati Rao. 

HO. Trimala Rao. 
yi. Ram A if^vA Rao. 

112. Sri Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatapati 

invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chandragcrki . 

114 IXkjjfA Rao" 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of oountry yielding 6 lakhs per annum. 


116. 

Hari Das, 

... 1016 

1003 

116. 

Ciiak Das, (his brother)... 

.... 1020 

1764 

117. 

Chima Das, 

... 1043 

1721 

118. 

Rama Raya, 

... 1660 

1734 

110 . 

Gopal Rao, son of Chai^ 

Das. 


120. 

Yankatapati, 

"... 1003 

1741 

121. 

Trimala # Rao, 

... 1678 

1760 


Sultan'Kuan — possessed himself of tlA country in 
the name of Tipu. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the capture 6f Siring a - 
patam, the countty was divided between the Nizam ahd the Company — 1600 K*s. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Rfija of Vijayanagar, 

122. Vira Vbnkatapati {1am a Raya, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding Jlie town and some lands around Anagundy, 
(VTjayanagar) the ancient capital, as a jdgtr from the Nizam. On the 31st May 
infant^ R£ja died, and there being no heir, the jdgtr, I understand, has lapsed to the 
Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1600 Rs. pe< k mensem to the Company. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

• FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flag Staff, called Dhajastanibha, which is on. the East side of the 
Temple of Juina-guri , in the lload of Anagundtli. 


SALUTATION to the dost of the feet of (be saud of Jina dkya, which gives 

‘ i * * 

knowledge to the ignoraut, and dispels the darkness of oar hearts. May JiNA dev A 
he favorable ! 

The emblem (or flag-staff) of Jina deva, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appeal ance. 

In r the place called Nandisangam , near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Suraswati (or goddess of learning) was born Padman ANDf, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called Cundapada/* Bakra dev a, Mama MATf, 
IfjArilAR YA and Gandii aimneiiita. In his race some of the nobiest of the Munis , or 
priests, were horn like gems from the ocean. 

■ Of the same race a priest called Ratnakar!* Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of Diiaiim \bhusiiana Yogendra Biiattaraka, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
DlfARMA Bhattaraka, as the black beetle when he runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 

• L 

elephant beholds the whole dl his body in a small looking glass. 

,To tho devout Ditarma Bii vttaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 
Adoration bo ( to the Muntsivara or priest Amarakirti, who enlightens our dark- 

I a 

ness with the, light of Vidyu or instruction. Of wliat use were men £?^earning when 
Amarakirti existed ? From him was born Simanandi. From tho priest Sima- 
nandi descended the charitable and fortunato Dharmabiiusfiana, a pillar of the 
temnje qf. charity, who was called Dhat'/nalhaliaraca, and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Djiarmabiicsuana, a M. mestcara called Dundamanna was born, who was 
as the black bectlo to tbo lotus-feet of Simm anundi. 

From the priest DandamAna was born Biiattaraka, Muni, who was fortnnate 
and famous like DiiARMAUilCSHANA. Worship bo unto the feet of DllARMA* 

C • ‘ * , 

BH shaN-a, in whose presence all the kings of earth buw down ! • . 



FROM JfUAi&mQJkB, 'i ft 

Of the race of Bhattaraka* Muni da a born ^ f&nti J^^mt and happ^king, 
BtJKKA.f From him descended HarihaRrsvara/): f ho iiiuthnmS^ world with 
ail the arts and sciences* as the beams of the modh ilhiminated the^milky sea. While 
ruling ius kingdom, cdbcfuering many kings, ^and extending his dominions, bo was oallod 
fqjanvati , because he w i § the greatest legisjptor the world ever beheld. While ruling 
the earth,- whose*, girdle is the four seas,’ the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 
superior light?'' He had a minister named Qiaichadandji the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as Cumarkswami in battle, 
and. devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhubhat, or husband of the earth. 

To Chaiohadanda the naik, was born a son called Irugada^a*, who was 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

Irugadanda, who wsy a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 

Simanandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and Hiranyagarbha§), in the ypar of 

the fortunate S&liv&hana 1307*' corresponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
• * 
Phalyuna Crishna paksha, (lyjit^a Sukrav&tq, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 

month of Marob, (a. d. 1385,) Jbuilt and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 

where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuniala, aud the 

mound on which the flag staff stands, wa^f prepared with pcarl-like sand ia the extensive 

city of Vijayanagar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 

situated in the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation, written in SAn$cr\ta verse on a Temple in tft$ Village 

of Krishnapuram. 

ADORATION to Parambrwara on whose brows rest the Cli&maras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds 1 

Homage to the fortunate KrisiinaswImi, who is exalted as the clowls? Yj!5 

alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is «,friend to the earth, 

I 


• Pfcrllfipt VlBYARANYA. 

i According to the Pedigree, tii« father of Bukka Bata wm a neighbouring Raja named Jamb OK Raya. 
t Harihab Rab. § Braiima. 
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and who stofd tiki bqjlftc^'i'the charted ooeah. There was a mua-who was giverb at a 
gift to thh ftp^ktitans, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that tbeyWi^ght travel to 
al^ principal pagodas and bathe in 1 the holy waters of Ciufhi, Sritaila, Son&chala, 
Kanakasalha and Venkataparbat, who punished kings for theif transgressions) who was 
the ablest warrior in tho fight, the greatest aipongst the kings ofdhe earth, who was oalM 
Paramhwara, or a governor of governors, who was sujpreme lord over the three 
kings'*. lie slew Hindu JIaya, named Uio tiger. He was called Ganda Bhh undaf 

i • 

or tko elephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be tho 
first among thoso who dwell in the dominions «of Artga, Vanga, Calinga, be. 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. Ho was a man formed to sit* on the precious 
throne, arid to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate Krishna Raya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light o£ whose fame for charity and 

ti • 

beneficence shone resplendent from the mountain called Udaya, to tho mountain called 
Aslanuuia Parla/a, or in other words, from the rising to thO sotting snn, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the tnountain^lfrru to the south sea. The said 
Kkikiinadkva MahA Raya sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Vdayayiri, and bringing away (the image of) Krisiinaswami, returned to his city and 
installed it in the Mant&pam, a building inlaid with emeralds, iu the 14iMith year of Stilt vu- 
haua, in the month PMlguna, Sukla Pacsha, Triliya, Sukravtira, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the mouth of March, A. D. 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Salutation to the dust of the sand of the feet of Jina, which removes the 
ignorance and tho darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, the most splendid ! 

There was a country called C^rn&la, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 

1 " Cu 

dwelling of the deities, who feasted on tho substauce called Ambrosia , and quaffed the 

driuk called Nectar 1 

* 

In this samo Carndta, there was a city called Vijayanagar , which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


* See the 9th Inscription. 


t See th* 7th IjpsGf inljoii. 
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palaoes, and lofty, house* * * § which appeared overlayed with gold, the mountains o£ Aeru 
and Kuiid* lifting their 'golden heads to the sky. j As the eartneS^uapassed by the 
girdle of the four* sens is illuminated by the flaming fire catted B&dab&nala (or Aurora 
Boreillt), so the oity, ‘arising from the water of tho moat, is resplendent with gold mid 
silver, and radiant. with V^rpusing brightness. At this time reigned the king called 
Bukka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the* 

V •' B ‘ 

race of Yadu, a shining precious stone in a c/own of jewels. His beanty resembled that 
of Krishna ; he was equal to AIma in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and in 
'l^kty. He oonqnered by his valour all the quarters of, tho worljj, *and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* « 

From him descended u king called HARiHAiuxuMAPATi.f who shone* in the 
world as the snn in the sky, a who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal ns Pahasurama in presenting lands ; who was as CaRNA{ in giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag-staff of victory ou the shores of the four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as th^r^ys of the fuH moon. # 

From him a king calfpd the fortunate Devarajeswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who wore his enemies prostrated them-* 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of bis feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a "king called Vijaya|| NaRapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts* Vho extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners. • 

* 9 

Vijaya Narapati had a son named Vf radeva Raya^I to whom be was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Indra to his son Jayanta. He wag skilled in 
depriving hoa^e^ kings of the five elements called life, with the ’sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Dkva Raya was a friend to pardon, and ’consoled tho 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. # 


• ® 

* The lotuB hangs its head und closes its leaves at night, whqnce the moon is said’to subdue it. 

% 

t Oucro IUrmi aha Rao, 94 of Pedigrco. 

% The son of Kunti, the wife of Pandu, king of Ha$tlnapur . 

§ Ueva Rao, Pedigree 95 7 || Vijaya I)ao, Pedigree 96. V Pund\ra Deva Raya, Pedigree 97. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


In the army of the foj^oate D?va Raya, the dust of the sand of the earth which* 
arose from the feprol the horses resambled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Dbva 
Raya, who appeared as the 'luuiinou* sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 

^ f 

troops of the opposing kings, ibu tears of whose wives allayed the dlist of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was ofieped by the genial warmth, 
. of the sun of bis valour. The sides of the world were tho petals of the flower compared 
' with which the golden mountains of Himuchala appeared like Karnicu (scats) and the 
Diyyajaa (or eight elephants) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of tho flower, and in ifs cjpp abode tf ViJAYA Lv$mi, the goddess of viotory. 

* ^While thL* fortunate king ruled the world tho Chinlya Muni, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought lor, and the Caljnt Vrixa , or wishing tree, was unthoughl of by any one. 

Deva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, SaraswatI and Biiu LAXMf, 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of tho earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god Brahma, 

Vamana, the (ifth incarnation of Vishnu, would not liaye begged alms of Bali, had 
Deva Raya been living. Tho full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gaxed on her. From his touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to siu ; 
and Indra would not dare to cut the wings of the^ mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Ra\a, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanohara, 
the Magfnct which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whoso titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Deva Raya resembled the king Bukka in wisdom, IIariijarksvara 
in benevolence, and Vuaya Biiu pa ri in valour. He was well skilled in the arts 
and uoicnces, and was like an emerald from the mouutaiu of Rohanuchal. Ilis throne 
shed happiness on* the earth: (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, See. 

r’ 

The kiug Afihhuira (or new) Deva Raya, while ho wus reigning in tho centre of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Vijayanayar , in tho year Parabhavu, 1348 Saka on the 
full moon of Carlica or December, A. D, 1020, erected in the betlonut-market, a temple 
gliH.r"*g with gold and diamonds like the starry Leavens, and thcreiu he established the 
god Paksvanatji, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by Indra, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eighloeu 
principal sins. Ilis fame and charity will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from the lir in ament. 






is contiguous to Virupuksha. 


r "t 


M^T^bsp^ty Std fortune prevail! Glory be to Sambiiv, Who is the folrd and 
chl^f frfllhr df the foundation ofthe^three worlds, called the three Uatjdriu, w^se'liSltf fa' 
c&dfetl Vritli Chctmdirat and adorned with the fall moon 1 ' « \ 

* May the glory,' brightness, and Splendbur of EuoR/tset ns fi%e front the boWage'V^ 


„ CHaNdra RAya was born to enlighten the wofld' as the’mobn arisesin ' Ihe’ sky fo 
iltmnine v the'darkness of nigjit, and as tlib batter came out' from' the milky ooean at the 
thni^bf itscfiorhiog. 




He had a son called ‘B uddha, who 1 ' was as wise as Mercury, w 


^ t' V - ’ * i t' N ^ 

bad a too 


«/$ 


!ed 


P U It kv /iChakravarti, wbe4md a'son A.TJU, whose son was Nahusha, who bad a son 
Y A yat! j‘who had a son TurVasu. In theVame line descended the iking called B&kk a, 
who* was conspicuous among sovereigns ' as the precious stone' on the brow of kings. 
Krishna, the son of DKVAKt in his 5th incarnation VAmana,' or lUe j&tcarf, sought aims 
from Bali, bnt king Bukka far surpassed Bam in dominion, glory, and charity^ His 
fame extended from thQ rising of the son to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Htmdehalio the sea* From him a king was born, called Narasa AvanIpAl,* as 
Pradumna was bora from Krishna, the son of DrVakI. He planted a flag stalif at 
Strirangam in the middle of the river CavM, and slew the \ing of the country. He 
conquered thekings named Ciiola Raja, PuraNdar Raja+ and Gajapati,* who 
were all great warriors. He obtained a great (mine from the river Oanga to* the city of 
Lanca.%. He fj^tocted all the knigrf, who were at jpeace with him from the sdn Vising 
mountain called Udaya Pdtvata to the setting place called Aslttglri, 

fb all the holy plaices named Rameswara, be. he distributed charities. He had a^ 
son ‘called’ Vf ran arasiN Ha Krishna Drva^Maiia IIaya, born from the princess 
darned Nag ala as Rama and Laxman^. sprung from Causallia, and Sumitra by 
DASAftATIiA:''VfRA NaRasinha Krishna Deva RAYAjHtting’en tho throno embel- 
lished with nfhe so’rts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 




* NaRsimaa Raya, (P. 90). _ t Tho*R4J*k of Madura I $ Tho Rajah of Oriua, $ Ceylon. 


\$6 . 'TRANSLATIONS OR fNSCHfRTl^NS ! • 

north moqnltiil 'jisrg, Ijpr&ne extended nvitr the earthftr 

reign* |||v)oa^xui Nahusha. | He distributed alt kind* of charities id ntdhy'lA>iy 

places, via. Virupahha, Calchartri, x VtncataeM«m, Oar chi, firfsaUamin ^SHH&fcBUnt iip 

'Called Sonasailam and at Prytiga, where the river < Qariga and yhmuna' , (JUl^^^m''M 

one stream, Snrangam, Cumhha Co»flw,,aa<Jin the holy water Obcanum aSJ’lifliisWK j 

C flrc. When Narasiniia Dsva RAya having ruled the world with justice departed/^# 

life, Krishna Drva Maha RjEya succeeded him. Hewat taken tinker the- special 

protection of Si VA, who opened his third eye, which is situated in the. middle, of»bis 

forehead, to watch overbrim; also, of Vishnu the four handed, who holds the circle oa^nd 

C/tfiFfam iniuAA hand, and the shell called Panchqjanyam in another; of BraiimA, the 

four-headed, of PArvatI, the spouse of Siva who bolds a dagger in her hand ; ofLAKSUMf 

distinguished bv the lotus, and of SaRaswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 

r 

BraiimA. Krishna Drva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadasa Maha dan, in all holy places, waters, flee. Here follow a dozen lines enn* 
(Derating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, wliifb are said to have equalled 
those of the Rhjas Nruga, Nala, Naiiusiia, Nabhaga, Phundumara, Mandhata, 
Bhagiratha, Rama, flee. The said Krishna Drva RAya, who was the son of 
NagambA, and Nara Bhui'ai,, and who* roigned over the world, sitting on tbetbrone 

f 1 

embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayanagar, presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &c., to the Divine Virupaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. ‘ * 

Be it kuown unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Dbva Maha Raya. • 



FIFTII AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS 

t 

r , 

A Bond of Donation to RagunAtha Drva at the Pajtugonda Qale^ on 

the West side of the TUmple of Sunnapah , ( in the Canarese language.) 

* « 


MAY prosperity" and 'fortune endure ! 

In the year of S&HvAhana 1463, corresponding to the year' Sarban, 'in toie month of 
K&rtika Sudipanchami, Qururdr, (or Thursday the 6th day of the moon/ in tbe'fltdnth 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortunate, the great King of kings, ' 

, , , • „• i * . • ' in * 1 '* *•» • 



bftoitv an ^ ft rtrf&l aud gloriotttfald valii£^**Ty$A* DivilftifcA 
IlferA wm reigning. in thd city of Vyayanayar, and skiing on (he prtc'io..^ tbfobe, ’W&fea 
TjmiwMsu, the uWof yknoAK Pbdoa 'AMbar^u of the tribe qf Ca«yapa, and ja 
theruleofApAST-AMB*A,’bailt a city called Dtvaraiyanam Putnam on the east aide of 
thO PantiyoKth Oh&ti, Aid established RahjjmaTH Dev a, as tbe tutelary deity thereof, 
bestowing the undermentioned lands to thd god as an holy offering. 

fn (he village colled Nalafa Hanes a, as Setrvsmdnya Aggrahar (or a gift of dona* 
tien)** bought two Varti, or two pieces of “ limited” lands, from ( Mumidi Dilchat; 
wife procured them' by making the burning sacrifice, 8 coa • 

The particulars of the two lands are as follows : — " * ■ * 

One 'place* called Pdnchacu Stallam of Cottomwar (below the canal) is of an 
ogtcnt sufficient for six t/tm&o f seeds. One place called Congallu, sufficient for four 

® 0 

tooma of seeds. One place called Chdkala Vdri Kunda, or washerman’s pond,, named 
jfuht Maddy, equivalent to four turns of seeds. One place is. called Virama Panchaka 
$ialUm, equal to seven tiiunjsf seeds, ^hese four places we presented to the god 
Baguntha Deva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Mdniems given to the god KagunXtha Dhva for providing the 

daily -offerings, were os’ follows » * 

• * 
Calax&puram Mdganny or in the village Devatdpuram below the old canal, a place 

ealled Joghini, which was cultivated by Sanabhoca Vbroparsa, equal to six turns of 

seeds. In Camptlly, Ariti Tola or a plantain garden of Satta Sbrumian, equal to 

three turns of seeds. A pinch attached to Singana Goda, which is below the lake in 

Dharmasngaram, equal to three thus of seeds. Iu the virago Vadda Besavapuram, 

a place called Higgadiah, which is near to the Maniem of Sanabhoya Hinnarasiah , 

which is equal to three turns of seeds. A plain called Ellegunlah, which also is equal 

to three turns of seeds. In tbe last two loads there are six turns of*sceds. *A *placo 

% f 

called Ambeleya Hindunnah, which is near tbe baz&r of Cummarsa Naidu m the village 
Crishutapuruni, tbe land contains two half turns of seeds. A piece of laud of Pula 

9 

Siddtah , which is below tbe lake in the village Cumaldpuram, in which are three Mims 
0 * 
of seeds. A piece of land Myan Hamiah Mallia, + which is within the lake called 

Vutacetlva in the village of Madtllapuram, equal to half a turn us, f seeds. A piece qf 

land called Tum&snd belonging to Quou Malliah, which is below the lake in the 

village A'nantapuram, in which are three tdms of seeds. A piece of land called JagJtsna 




'• Acmita Aao of th« Pedigroe, • 


t Perhaps a part of the dry bed of the artiiiciaiy&Kp* 



TRANSLATIONS OF iNSCfFrFTIONS 


which it cultivated A MXii,iAtf, iif which are four {6ms Ofgeedg. '■ -tti' fteie 

two villages thpCTs land equal to seven tints of seeds. ’ . 

% These eight vil|pges were presented by us as Mavliem, e or as A gift. The seeds 

thereof were two candies and one half turn, and the 'tWo varlis, with the ooCoanui trees 

* 

in the village. Nalala, Hunesa, which we) purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which. 
*were two candies. Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 

c c 

hell, and be guilty of^a sin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at C&si (Benares*), near the shore of the*Ganges. *■' 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

, C 

A Jlond of Donation written on the Walt, in the Temple of Bazar 

xtqmaswdini. 

May virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sdliv&hana 1442, corresponding to tho Vrihaspati year Vikruma, in 
hfligha Stall Saptami, TimmaRazu, the son of Chakka# Dbva Maiia Raya, of the 
tribo of Casyapa , the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharundaf, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of Saraswati, (the goddess of Icarriiug) repaired tho lake 
granted by Krishna Maha Rav a, and also presented the adjoining lauds, on RtidhA- 
saplanu tho 7th of the moon, (iu the month of March, 1520,) to RAmasWaiVI for offer iujjs 
at ihe festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father and mother, &c. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation on a Slone called Von , in the Temple of Vilhala Deca, 


Fortune and victory i 

In the year of SAlivdhana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmatt , in Chaitra Sudi 
Pancliami , Saniv&r , or on the 5th of the moon (iu the month of April, 1561,) vriiile the Ling 

* Qutire Chan Das, 116 of Pedigree, Timmarazu Is not mentioned in the Pedigree. 

* jt A fabulous bird uith two heads, supposed to be able 'o lift ^elephants in its talons. 



FROM VWAYANAGAR. 


of kings, Parameswara , the fortunate, famous and hoitnc Sa ukftissjf Majia Raya wa9 
reigning at Vijayanugar * Conati Condi a RajaJDkva Maiia h.'> a, the son of 
Cotia Dk\ A Maua Ra^a of the tribo of Casyaja presented his^villago, lauds, &c., 
as an o/lering to VlTlAflA D lv \ a m the season of Jtfi itJajit tt, Sana anti JPit metka l , i. c» 
when the sun entered th% (Seventh sign of llje Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the (ioil Nabamnu v Dkvv injhe Village Krishnapnmm. 

• • 

• . * , * 

® * 

IN the reign o( Sdlird liana 151,1' corresponding to the year Vi rod hi, in Vaisakha Sudi 

Purnimu , (or on the 15th of 4he moon in the month of May, 1539.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and ♦heroic 
Krishna Raya Mama Raya the sago, the poet, the hero, the chief of three Hamas 
named Narapati, (Raja of K ijyyanayar), TjAJAPati}', and Aswapati§ established the 
god Nakasiniia I)i;\Ahythe hands of a great man, named Krishna Uiiaktj, in 
the \ illagc called Ai ishnaparam, which with other villages wore presented as an offering 
to the dcitv. 

Detail of Villages . 

One village called •Vnraroconda Tosut drain Kiiavhinta , near the country called f Vi. 
One village called Yanr/arutr, which is iu the same country. These two villages ha\o 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to N VRA St Nil A 
l)i«:v a for the daily offerings, &c., while 1 am ruling the worfyl, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon's eclipse, on tin* loth of the moon, in the mouth of VaisdUia 
or May, in the year Virodhi • Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the abo\c two villages, together with the duties on ^imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by ine to X aRanixiia T)K\ * us a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant he continued until the sun andjnoon shall cease to shine. 

(Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, scc.the Twelfth Inscription.) 

* • 

" must be Sad wit, the brother of Amkta Uao (Aciiypti). He is not mentioned m the Pedigree ns 
having sat on tin? throne. 

t ProbabJy $ Raja of Oi $ Riga of Satuia . 

it 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


- -•* TEJ^TII INSCRIPTION. 

' A Bond of Donytion inscribed at Krishna pur mil . 

1 1 * | 

I 1 I! A LTV to Samiifii: on w host* head the jnoon shines, and tlifc Chamaras glisten, who 
is the chief pillar ami foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fori imp and victory ! , 

In the reign ot SulirAhana 1135, corresponding to the year Bhava, in Phulguna 
Sudi Trilit/ii, Snkrara's, or I Viduy the 3d of the moon (in the mouth of March, 1513.) 

The fortunate king* of kings, Paratnvswara, the brave and famous, happy aud 
heroic Kkfsiina Maiia Ra\a returning to Krishna pit ram 1’ioni I idipapa hi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image pained Krishna Di<:\a, and 
established it at Krishnapnram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and furniture of gold and silver, & c., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine oxpences^ such as lights, (lowers, fruits, 
incense, &c M and daily and extra oileriugs, (Pancha Pat rams) -on the first day ol* the 
month, the 11th of the inoon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, ami aNo for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and ‘lor the distributions among the Kuthnuins, aud 
for the pomp and sploudour of worship. 

J Village called Aiterutli. 

1 Village called Maddatapuram , which is added to llo'nt>-u Matjani . 

1 Village named Ihratapura/n , adjoining to I'ompdi i Mayani. 

1 Village called Ifanu Sam ml ram , near Caildspuram. 

'I Village shied Tot/alar ullu. 

1 Village by the name of UadanahatL 

] Village named Badrapadam , which is added to Torala Coined C India, 

IIo also gave (lie transit duties iit Krishnapnram as well as in tile above villages, 
together with the lake, as a Sarramam/ain to the Urahmans. lie aKo determined that 
the following Urahmans shouid act us the priests, &c., of the said deity, aud that they 
shoulmrach enjoy a certain portion of land; viz. 

1 Candy of laud, ly Ra-Mantja Acharva, son of Timana AciiaRVa, who. was of 
the trihe of Uai tama, in the rule of Vi khan ns and of the \ ajus ik or Yujrrveda. 

I Candy of laud to Timmanaciiakya, the son of the daughter of Uaisuamma. 



FROM VIJAYANAGAR. 
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ELEVENTH INSCR1 l*TION; '* 

Written in the old Canareue Language. 

§ • 

ADORATION be unVi Saw mi u (Siva) fvlio is (he lorckof Cailds , the chief pillar to 
the foundation of tho three woi Ids called u the three Nagaras” (heaven, earth, and the" 
lower world or Patdld ), whose head is encircled with white duhnaras , equalling the 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called VluiiNESW AR Y ( Oancsh), the non of S*»»mriiu was supposed to 

have lost his hdhd in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the rcpoii r *induced lief 
• § 
husband to search after him. The body was discovered, but every cndea\our to find the 

head proved unsuccessful; Sam Ml (7 in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as a substitute on the shoulders of his soil. VluriNF.sw aha i$ on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the bead and probosib of an elephant, 
lie was supposed to have licojyi proficient* in all languages and sciences, lie was dis- 
tinguished by a symbol of .the moon on his head, ilis body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

lie drank up the water of the tanks with Ins trunk and sprinkled it like a shower oil 
tbeeaitli. The dignity and splendour of his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned h) the dust of tho earth when stirred up by the bools of the cattle 
returning fioin pasturage hi the cv cuing. He protected the good, and his disposition 
was imifoimly happv. Ife itatched over Laxman Mantri, the minister ot State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all tho arts and 
sciences. 

The dust of the feet of Laxmivaraci r*j, the priest of Laxwan Mantri, ha? tho 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of (ho Almighty Vishnu in his habitation of Vmcanlha, and purifies tho 
sins of men. 

The minister. Lax wan M wtri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
# • 
kings. 1 1 v resembled VisriNti, whose shape is revealed in tho Vedas, and wiiuwprang 

from Ac lower world ( Pdf ala ) iu the form of tho boar Adivardl^m, whose tusk having 

mount il/crw^for a socket, sustained the whole world. 

May the bud of the lotus, which is in the hand of Laxw!, the wife of ViSHNlf, 
containing boundless wealth, be. given to Lax man Mantrj. The shape of that 



m thanslawons o* intimations 

bvd ia like the tto^frflich wat hrsed to "poor milk into the autath of the infant 
BrahmA, who/mborn from the uyei of VitriHUr when reclining'* wAdiseska, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating' on the milky aea. BrahrA, the aoti of Vishnu, 
had a son named Atri, who is the father ofjCHANDRA.’orthe moon, who begat Budha. 
Pururava, the son of BudiiX; bad a soncaNed A yu, who begsri Nahusha. Nahusha, 
* 'bad a son named Yayati, who begat Yadu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra, or themoon, where all kings of great fame and renown. 

i 1 

In the line of Yadu was born Sri Sanoamatbrumifati, who had a son called 

t 

Bukka RAya, who reigned in the circnlar or tfval world. He was valihnt in' battle, and 
Remarkable TSPhis military acquirements. His younger brother Hari H.(ra Dan din a* 
RBNDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them bpt to the seven parts of the earth called Sapfadmpa. HaRIHARA BhupAla, 
the son of Bukka RAya, was valiant as Visiinu, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of TSjth A, Naiiuj^a, Nriga, Bhagiitratua, 
&c., and in consequence his reputation equalled in brfUiancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named Devaraja Narrndra, who plantod the ensigns of victory on 

• i * i 

every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over his head. He banished 
the poverty of the people by his munificence, and by the water ofhjg bounty extinguished 
the heal of their miseries. lie was king of kings, and had all tho monarchs of the earth 
under bis subjection. He was tho source of all riches as he!* was the chief amongst the 
kings. He possessed a swjtrd like the Vajrayiula in the hand of Indra, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies. He was also distinguished for his charitablo virtuos, which 
abode as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king afforded protection to all his allies by 
givingi thf m assisttuico in the hour of need against their enemies. 

Dbva RAya BiiUFdLA, the fortunate, had two ministers named Dharmadarsa 
and S A yen A, who erected a great number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad’titroughoat the earth. 

These two ministers had a sister called Singhambu, who .was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beauty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 
RAmarAbu, of the tribe of Muniswara, or penitents, was loved by the world for his 
excellent qualities. * 



FBOIfi-YUiYANAGAR. 09 

RiMABisuhad five son* named Laxman M 4 NTRI, fe»*N,4 Mantri, Bakana, 
Abuna and M A dan A, who were esteemed and celety-ated in the worla,- as mncb as the 
five wishing trees, called fktnt&na, Calpavrixa, Mdndara, Harichanjlana and Paryata, 
which grew in the garden'of Indra, the Lor<j of Paradise. 

Of these five brotHsrs Laxman Mantri was most distingnished for his strength 

and symmetry, which eqaalled that of Bh(ma. He was valiant and courageous, and* 

his fame rose |!ke that of Arjuna, the third brother of DiiarmarjUa or the son of 

PAndu, and like that of DaSaratha, RAma, whose glory was ns tfie moon of the necta- 

rine sea called the womb of Sangam&mhu.* He was lowed by the people and his name 

encreased daily . 9 Laxman Mantri afforded protection to all his frietiruti* as w*ell ar 
• • 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. His hand was open and 

generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham , and so numerous were his charities and 

liberal donations that Carna, a king famous for tliese qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

Laxman Mantri was minister to the king Dev a Raya UhupIla, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensively quiremontf in literature and the sciences. 

I11 public or in private lip was equally esteemed for liis virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw Laxman Mantri, while sitting in the light of the full 

• • 
moon in summer, wero dazzled by his beauty, and intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, 8 to., in his praise. 

In the dominions of Deva Raya, Laxman Mantri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of Pra*t*apa Rudra, called Vanaka, and Yogbndra in firm* 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. ^ * 

One night Laxman Mantri being asleop, dreamt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andal and Cadam, and his waist with a 
gold band. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, •and the 
symbol of fall moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mantri saying, “ There is a place 
called Virupaksha, where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, &c. are unknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called IIari, (or Vishnu) Hara (of Jiva) 
and HfRAN yagarbha, or the four-headed god Braiima. It is> situated in the sooth 
side of the mountain called Meru, in the middle of the island called Jambudwipa, and 
encompassed by the salt sea called Savana Samudram. In the same place there is a river 
called Penikeni, whose waters are like Amrilam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On tl|g banks* of tbe river there are many groves composed of^mangoc, 


/ 
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V 

citron, plantain, limssnistf other s<pts of frait trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants natypArMalli, Malta, Jami, fire., the abode of nightingales and other beantifal 
birds. This is the r boliest spot in the world, where tho axe of f penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of tho vine of sin. In it there is a place called 'Pumpdlir, to the east of 
which there is a mountain called Malaydvan\ft, to the south sidsfof which again there is a, 
* cave where I recommend you to build my temple.” 

Laxman Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which be placed the auspicious V irupAksha Deva with PArvati, bis wife, 

t 

and their son GANENA*>r Pinaea on the bank of the river Pampa, to the south side of 
'■the momidlPMalayavanla, whose glory shall last until tho sun and mood pass away. 


, TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A JQond of Donation written on the stone near llanga Mantapam before 

A 

the Temple of the' Holy ViriJPIksha. 

« 

May fortune and victory endure ! , 

■ In the year of Sdlicahana 1430, corresponding to the year Sukla , in M&gha Bahula 
Chatardasi, or on the 29th of the moon (in the month of March, 1508.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna Maiia Raya, while sitting on tho throne,, presented a village, Singha- 
haUi, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Ranga Mantapam, and a tCwer opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the first gate, lie presented to Virupaksha a Camalam and a Ndgdnbha- 
rapam set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the* Tdmari (lotus) flowers, «ind of the latter that of a serpent. lie also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plate^jaado with silver. He, who shall not continue tho charity, will commit as grant a 

sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman. 

»• 1 

STANZAS. * 

I. — The king Bitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vgayanagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
NrigV,.Nala, and Naiiusha. • . .— 
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II. — Thevirtae of giving It greater than that of qpntinujng>floiptrity. Oirisj obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradis.. 

III. — If a person continue all the gifta of other* it it twice better^ than one of his own, 
should be resume those’ of others his own will be in vain. 

IV. — If a person cfitnme his own gifts o' those of others he will be born as a mite or 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung. ■ 

> V.-rRtMAOHAN dba wishes all kings jiow and hereafter to continue to give in 
charity, because if is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to die sea. 


, FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A JBond of Donation written on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 

Mad&vasu'Ami . 

OBEISANCE to GanaD^Pati (or Ganapati # ), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of SAliv&hana 14 67, corresponding to tbo year Viswdvasu, in Krishna 
Sitdi Triltya , G uruvdram, or on Thursday tho 3d of the moon (in the month of April I«»45.) 

The fortunate, the groat king of kings, Parameswara , happy, famous, and heroic t 
Sa das i v a Maha RAya was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over bis head when Timm a Rang a, son of Vrittabha Rang a presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or * ( public resting place,’* with twenty-five partitions 
to the God MAdhava Dbva, (whoso temple is in the city ot Vyayanagar , at the great 
baz&r, west of the Mclananta). The proceeds thereof aro to be appropriated to the 
oxpence of the daily festivals, drums, flutes, &c., which may be necessary for Jbe. pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Vallabha Ranga and mother 
Vengaloma, that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable nntil the snn 
an3 'moon shall cease to shine in the world* * 

+ This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganpati named Kaetik is called 41 Dbva Shiva- 
Vati,” (general of the army, of the deities). 
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Transcript of the Fjfsjjnsci ipt ion from the Tailanga into the Devan&gari character. 


, uSiii£$j% w YYYffc Y YYHYWHdte YTYY 

• ' 

ytyy i YfYY*fMI *jYT|ni%YYYTYYs i \ i ^ywyywIy 
YHW iJiwrt^Y I sftYTY^THBYTW toy^ f&rTOPn y i HfiYHmrm Y 

wmAiKiRV i srroaftpnfa YfYnr H F ni Mi n jft Y rcr*nf| i y ihitto* gram 
YroiTHYYtTYYiYfip i YiYTYT«hYYf»T(| tfiuifloiihittT i a i Yf Y YY YYYiYYYYt yyyt 
firet i y « i s iftw nt fr i ^ i Y Yrtfrr ot if I y Y W < YiY t i w i wrenreT 

4 fl l wtn.wlfl n p mi HTf?m^Tww>jriT jrsrtjtFBP i yyy» 3 >yy i+i THYYifaYYt 
yy i <s> i fa*nw w»N^prwipmf^ » i ^r*i*R^i« ^fiwn^ YY3*tft i « i fanra 
t^njflift^fawfaciigiq i *nrd , 9f>i«^iti^iMt«T*R;«inr^f ti h^b 

YlftYTRY^YYI * Hr<aitnr4<llfV T l^i«T:! HTJZJT YT YfY*f«Y3 YYY! fYYYYYfYY I \o , 


r C 


WHY YW I *T?TCY 

I *>Y I ^Y W WWtltYY^RWftYYS I vtf*i c Y w'fe 3nfTHY <JntWY | ^ | 

# ffiu<fti Y n fw < fffiYP i Y$iYYwfln , 4 tmYn 3 RHfHYf^is | ^ 0 1 yityyyy? htyth 

* qftwYY YW I YY$ YftflWTY Ytfa YTYYYP HY I I H Y Y YY H YHYTY TYfl ifYYYYT 

YTYt I YrrtfK^JRrtYYrtt YTYYJJYYt | \i | WhHyWSrR : Y ^ YR | YH 

W*ll Y I1 (<y£ YO I YYTYYTlrfYYYT faf* 'tftYTYVfYY | Yf^R WftWTir 
| f^RTHT WtflYWYYTm WW I YfYRYTYfY YT^ YlIYtHtVwYt I 
YYTYYfYYTtYlJYTYYYfNYI l YmatW ««itY Infill Y*RI*ir«W I fRHRTYYPfhf) YY 
4tl(WlY « B 

fWtYTfY* YY* YTO Y HTYYYYmYtYWY | ^YTYYYPwNrYYYTYT YO t fY Yl Y Yt Y 

ajfiroi j i i 


Y YTTt YrYYT ftfeaH^HWltinnnd ^Y^TYYTYltHYf^rfYYYY yTyYYT | 

YI T ft rt.fi» AJI<fS l UYY*( wlYtYTWtYl^YtYY Y f^fYWfYfY | TTYWYTOt YYHIYpT YTJl 

YTYTYTVTYY T YHYYT fYY'W YHP B WlYT w fa Yiq <gqftW*l<n«l«flW | 

YftYYYYJftY 1 HTYfYTYTYJYYfy ^Y^tYYYlYl W 9 Tltrft^tYT | YYYHYYYHT 

t^ YYYTPW YHHYfYYYJP Y WdlWrffl! B 

^ ^ *'• ^ * 
YrfWTYYY l.Y 0 '® YYYYlt tlYYHTgt Y TO j YmR gY UrS ft ^Y TYt fifYT YYHTY | 

YrfYI fH^YYTYYYTYSYWYi | fYYY* gPY^TYTYT YHttYT’jpYlY'lHY* I MYY^YlYY 
YYTtYrfYYYTfiWI YYYYR^TYHtYYTYtYYfYYT | YfYY^lY^ftlJ Yfin^fYYY^fYS | 
YTYt StrffcfYYYTYT YY YTfYYT I YfffrtYYYY^YT YfYYTYfYYTYY | 41j^(YY 

YTW YYJIYYYY’HYY I 
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Second Inscription, Oriyflial in Taitauyu fj fiarflrtvr . 


• .* ^irSrcnwr! 11 * 

I twT^mrcn^HT^relwv w«^ 1 i 1 *n4k*4Wnm ’ 

j >j C\ • 

13 N m «3 r«i rttsr^wcrsnrfaffci^iN^ wiir i ^ I ^hpth 

^RKMRjiniKHs <nfa 1 8 1 ^Tira^vfwfwiBs irjjwspfcf?^ 

i wfsinpij^nirciTCii: ^r^uTfvjrtn^m^! i v i *rarfy\iai f«fft«T$TO5rT 
ikn^: i J^aoions^ TTOcnjvnNrv: i < i f^TSR*nTO^*rt<!w vr. i wro 
TWTftf*nr<Tf*nr: i '© i ^n^rrenr *rw rcm i ^rcnrafinufki*i 

fireNnr ^^51^1 fasrtmrc: *<siftr?TOw w iwivnrs fejfir 

Otw ^rffai ■^r4i5yqr<qfofq' q * < ra ^T aN i* H re fVfa ra 

fanrfav ag^ata i <_ i #re v t q ^am p re qfwf^ w K * nfe‘ *ra { ftWK'wn 

f?RTR[«rir<t ^T | i'fl I f*M t 3TT^ ?nnf? fw frRrftfcw^wfir 

UV* 4 *im ^fcutT ^JTfTcT || 0 • 

-^tf^I^T ^ P ?Vfr TTpTCTCKrejs II || Sfaiftfa tl «TUH «M 4 *1 l<H4j«(«lj A W*J« 

Tar ^ v^l*i «*f ^ pa^Tfya^r ’sftfft 

?ffV?T i $ 7ri*r <iftTO 
^ ^ ^ — : — — mnnfaftSinr ^farcjrawr 




4n#Mf<+w«4i**n3«i J i<i*i*[ 

*TT3rfa%xp^^tf^tffrr«rfa^iw^T4wnrT^ iTrfqRfasra^wrf^TPFnr gwr# 

q-4 w?i ffs ^rnrwwprT^tvfyrr^ 5 t$tt * 1% 

qgqi rffTTT ^rfll Nllfij^m fa M I M*< ?M TTTfi \ TI^<S.«lJllf*l^t< * 

tvuth \ ' s H^l*ig»' , <(V«i<(t^n Tffxrnr \ tfl^ri#i3*'^ft*i«UJi^ ,< iI^ \ 
^fc^fO W girg m \ *T*P!W MK*H «W ^ T’ 

*. « tct-^M Gs*i*irM r«* *i ijh it 
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Third kucr'plio n, transcribed * in the Deranagari Character. 


: U ftj'fd *£$ 1 



^JSTJTYPCT^T ^ I * y^ 3R.^I sftflehqjfmugft 

^r ^ t ^ T^ ^ r fcfTu wpng grerefWnrcresnr gt 
w* irp^mng ^wnnw^^RTr n £n u fir- 3fdi<:dmT*|5i3V«w^M*Rt i 


,fr^nrf?T tr^tt TtT3rari«iir«r^ u 
jS\H ^nrftrc^: II qi^%3q-smT^W5n^! 


wOy *ncfa 

*IT | 



ATgrJnfwiTOTiifcr^f^ci^ wfawromwn i 

fsm- Tsnrat ^nrfd ?w- u cjtsmrrwT^ciTv: *x>Rfa , wfrfWT 

ITfriaTcWltT fxRT^dTWiy | 

T ; | Of *1 s ♦< <« < ir«K < *l I fl qpyT^R* 

[! ’sftTxrcrSpsrci ii <T^r%jftfrs*rrr%3r^f?r f^nrer ^a^Tft^n^T 
t : TsfecTRifcw^n i y^^wnrm*TO^^3pTO<pi^?i 
wtNiniwi^rPT ^Tirf^r ^rcnam^T^f 
*n Tjm ttt - 1 %tnSrn y f ■ n y 4 *1 cufa «if« u tffre? 

t ^ c ^ ^ 

tht i sff r.£ [tn w-2 1 4^<nryei^in^ tf « « 5 <r 
*T?T<f t § Rf cnj^RTnlVrl TtM X£ V*TO T 

Tnxrfn^: irf^i i axrf?nnii^'i^r^T^r*rRT s i ^T^^yy^tryfcnrewsuiis^nSiiTarTTpiTtn 



«*S "N 


troartitni ii qftfrr 

f^Tcrt^aT iriaiTT^Hq T^TTrf | ^THIT ^dy^TfaidminrcrT^ftT^I 5 3ffj03fl WIlI^xiT 

4 J # v ^ "># 

7Ta^T3P!T^Tmr^f3^T^T : II fV^JTW faspIW^ facRffT ^t^CT^TC XRinTflT^ffxT^m^T 
r«Ni f« d i^ i yfanT^'* i ?Tmwmfa ?rrgfrnrf<ffl ox fwr «r f yd ftR iitq ^ d««M*iTt*<^: 
?nnrt ^f^r^Ft ’fhrar ii #r?f *m *ren <ffafa fro^r^r 

fcnjs^rf^Rw i 

r*rci'«Tf^ : d »RW^^T^*re*^wxraR , s*;J!r: i 
^-. i uwt *gg*NfaRr>TTir , sfcf ??*?:•• ; ^pzr ’snt fad wyfd : i Snr 

^rarScr fa«qifa«pyfa*id5 i ■Enirs’j^iftaifnTTnMjfiiiMUTln' u wrr^Trf5dT*rnT^srf¥HTn5 
i tpnwTR^nfxi^irf N**T^tFo^‘^r^‘ ii 

^tjfsrcfsre wtfs'JsTlnivJddJiRwi ^r?Rra: i *p3mfi.di*nf£ ftrronr ffg*fesnpfei 
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Fourth Inscription. 


’ , II 

^vtrw | i $SU«w«niuch^w*o*i n ^u n oiw 

grew ctos fa f*o.PiT i ^ ^3ira ii *rfai =^t aw mi**itt 


^ 

iRjy<«i trp 


^npTTOTl 'jfs$ H ifaHTP 1 WFpfewTj*?? cH?J ipiifr^t WTfa: fam ^TT«n?WT $ fpfe 

Uw ’sfT^rcr^tw n <nrii fouwrfSp I ^rsrGt^prtfl^j ^rfr-sramr 

^ n ^Sre ^^ T fa<ter< fg fa i ^reonpwp «TfaR<sf *nffrpt u-VamT^t ■ 
^j ? ri^ral^v^3raRtf?j^i?rf4^ : *ns wflfu ^srefwspirc 1 ^wrai^nffarcTO 

fafcr ^'ttopwct tore *jf?r ^4fisP ! n£«jtu#rfa»A*i wc^cinnfaras u *jgT*iqr«RTiRRfafo* 
t r rtir ^r gf ^ t irrftf t^rftTpr?^ ^fawTrsT^iraRrofiT i 1 m c-ofiRifarfacR^-H lirg 
'^wnro ft^rrerriTW’Sf ^TfsnrctteHjTcicT fiicnr*r 11 sR^rr^^jTt w i m i i ^ 
4pR^r<*GTm ii K^Tapnc^rr crt fr«h5fa snpr ^prcrcTizvt 

wt ^r^rfTnj^iwrTi^ crW i HWT «iicjnj«i <rrfii fsTspilr xrpr ^t^hto ^rtfwhr 
frcror f^TOnrepTO^rnroi «rnr^T«i ; u ‘3?f ’sr tn^i croft ^rhrtwt akw ^rnr 
iratift^nfa ^nfa ftm cR^qrsi i ^T4nn^^^w^^ro«Tf<ricrt fsnrnr ^im* 
^rnntwN' ^raftr* ftraror wm*r tobt% ii fafa*roiiirTSTTO ^crowroS wrfffteTO 
TP^pro ^r*m ?rt ftftp i ^vtfft|in?TRRT^Tfa ^r wft ?mrf%w^nii^Tftci *Tfcft top i 
ftxm^>rTJP i n?% ^wrsrfaftnrop i twrta ^faw , ?ronciifancqTft? i ifirci ^ 
frorai ^jronn«Tft*r i 5iim sftr/rfa^ ** *"wn vpto ’S ft eft u 


W?IR qTTt 

*rro ii «u«M<Mi«*i^npfwi«i*ii*Kfa p - ! %nft^-m-q?<NUi«i' j sfWi J j|'5*niri«q<rii «nrir t 
xt ^fi^t i inmc^ *^fa ’eftroriTTO snro ^ ^sftrir fwnit ^.crofa *p?rsfft 

c?fp srroft i ir'rarS *roiraT ^?ift ciftcR^TOrifa ^wi^®rRKr*rRifa i^u^nrsiTPr 
mfi.MTO^r « i trtw 

fe?rr ^f7?roT7T i wsmi fzwzw ^nTfk^'wnprvmifTT’T' mrminffw mxifarcR-s* 
fa<tuqiN*f n ^ufojrnn f^TWFpr^mfxT iu*r?^‘ f^Fi ’finw ^ w+ft 

*l| -81^141^ 1 ^ II •5TT5CT TTRI^I ftf4tf *T5*f Wftrr£ | crfapT TOift t^lTW 

fr# 3nr ii cT^Tiw^raHt^ ^irraRiwfMfr: i fimfs JrPn^prfsrf^’cu' g 

^5T^n?i *m?RP TT*f«nn f? 1 ? wSMVmiiw to PxrftRvr^rww-’ i ithi 
# tSftr -^rgv^raf^ ’sr ^prhr n ^i^gii 

^■^crxfH ^rai ^rri^cnitw ^rr*n§^n d < 4 #i wft^f^r <« 1 

tti cC<MT t «it «c«t u fdfitfi r ai ^ rfir^firyr^T 

^mfp^r^nrffrf zftt ijWtii?gf|Trsr 1 wp ■srw^tm: u . • 
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hit^i^i i ft y ««jm \ 

^^xirF *fj?terfir *tra«irg?TinreT<ttfa *rRi^T*fr£irnKT‘*irfa OTorffe^hcnmmTfr ■mOr i 
^wwff vfw nrf^?^?s vtmsrfefjnrsjwr?! i ^r t fif it?rt y<<,Pi<jfgwma^P»3*<*iK<a 
^rar i ^rsrrfiRTsr* wwt^tctshitSw i iTtcTiionB^ii «',g^ni^n: : i f*<vcw*i+.^tm' 
Twri^ *t^»p i Tr^rviiswi? TWTftfa^Tffcpp i ^i^i^ra^r?TTT5r5rn^ft^f?r^f?rft7 : f 
^innpirfsfm^JcrarfiT! iNtw ^ w- 1 fWv ^rctf: T^rftrTrenroj: tjjnrrsrs 

r+m ^t^5i srfmr u ^ n TY fa^ * ^ftfi3^fig>q t f+w * q 

* w i«i i ft »if«Tci n w trtjqm «i4i e( TjfutWJHjg itfrrcrnnfynw 

^i<gH<d*4jn< t K^c*Kt*t T fc^ f U re ^Tar i r ft nr aif g it Tgt 

ir*r r^dnn^cT it'taHMCJi Tt*wir«T 

yTVi^Ayf«gri<i^ii^«(*iciniTrU^ w?nf&rf?rsrenro’r stfSbr Wkwirffm^R 

Cv 

tr5N cuuft*u«K>H , 24»K»i«T firfe^r^rr»N;^^ ?t ♦<<«*? frwt fa*nr- 
•OTT fifVffPmP PI F VTWir *t * q H 4 «t «1 ft f»t ' <W Tt M < I «I i i J li TO < t <»Ij J ! 1 WSOTH^^On 

p ^ 

flrtrrarra f$Ji4i44M*rwftft<4Ti44(«^gn#toTtwraitoiK£ift-4TWTft:5r 
cM*u«i«IUf<5i ?4«« M4ife«i«»<ai^nT u4&«iaM«iT *rft?[TOrft 

srafHiraf^nnrcnngi irrarcpng ^rersrfirftrft^recreR cr^nr^T^i *H<t<tM4g«<T u 

<i Ji i -i *i ji * i « ti i *ri<^ i ei'i+7H«ii fli*f|<tuR*i«T tffan'sjtiMiii' f3i<tft®g^ i t*tn 
< t*unftnftw * w T sraRRjttsij Mm«H£<eMi«fri**in<JDlMi«i w^r wnnrs u 


(Tlie‘ rest of t)ie Inscriptions, being in tlio Tailanga and Canarese 

language and characters, for -which type are not readily procurable in 

« 

Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought sullicicnt to explain 
tlufir purport.) 


II. 


ANALYSIS OF.' THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK 'ENTITLED THE KAH-GYOR. 

‘By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 

S^CULO- HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


• The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
volumes, is styled KA-gyur or vulgarly Kdn-gyur (^qQ'Qgx., bkah-hgyur) 
i. e. “ translation of commandment on account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian language , (S’flX'srs, rgyagar 
sAwf), by which may be understood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of Shakya, a Buddha , who is 

supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 

thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They were 

compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 

First, immediately after the death of ShIkya ; afterwards, yi the* time of 
• • • 
Ashoka a celebrated king, whose residence was at Pataliputra, one bundled 

and ten years after the decease of ShXkya. And, lastly, in the time of 

Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upward/ of four hundred years 

froih ShXkya ; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 

sects, tinder four principal divisions, of which the navies both Sanscrit 

and Tibetaif, arc recorded.* 

* See p. 26 in the Lift of ShAkya, in the Kd~gyur collection, 

L 



42 ANALYSIS OF THE DULYA. 

The first compilers were three individuals of his (SrJbya’s) principal 
disciples. “ UpAlI” (in Tib. “ Nye'-vXr-/ikhoh”) compiled the “ Vinaya 
Sutram" (Tib. Dul-vc-do ) ; Ananda (Tib. “ Kiw-dipXyo”) the Su^rontah 
(Tib. the Do class) ; And “ KXshyafa” (Tib. “ Ho'S-bbuno”) the PrajnyA- 
p&ramitd (Tib. Sher-clthin). These* several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly iu the ninth. The edition of the KA-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society's possession, appears tp have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at SnAr-t'hang , a large 
building or monastery, not far from Teshi~\hun-po, bAva- 

sliis \hun-po.) 

T|ie KA-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are ill fact distinct works. 

I. Dul-vA, QSQI’H, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 

II. Sher-ch'hin, 4X.’§1, (Sans* Prajny&pAramitA) or, “ Transcendental 
Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

III. P'hal-ch'hen, qarAs, (Sans, liuddha-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddlia 
Community,” iu 0 volumes. 

IV. D,kon-seks, (Sans. Ratnakuta) or, “ Gems heaped 

up,” in 0 volumes. J 

V. Do-dr , «rv$, (Sans. SAlranta ) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 
volumes; 

I 

VI. JSy&ng-dAs, (.Sans. Nirvina) “ Deliverance from pain,” 

iu 2 volumes. 

VII. Gyut, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exa’ctly one hundred volumes. 

The whole KA-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under tho 
name, De-not-sum, iu Sanscrit TripitakAh, the “ free vessels 

or repositories”, comprehending under this appellation — 1st. The Dulca .— 
2ndly. The Do, with the P'hal-ch'hen, Kon-stks, Nyavgdas and the Gyut, 
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— 3rdlv. The * Sher-chjrin, with all its idi visions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names : "1. Dulrd, ('Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 
('Sans. Su/ra ). 3. Cfr'hos-nou-pa , &V*T*Vv> ('San. AbhiHharmdh.) This 
last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-dsot, by Yum, 

% N/ % 

•vrw, and by Ma-mo. *p*f, It is the common or vulgar opinion that die 
Dulva is a cure against' cupidity or lust ; the Do, against irocundy or 
passion ; and the Ch’/ios-non-]ki, against ignorance. * 

The DulvX, Q 5<irq, Sans. Vinaya, which will form, the subject of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education* 
of religious persons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1. Dul-vii-zhi* (<WW*I$,) Sans. Vinaya- Vastu. Eng.- “The basis 

• • 

of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. * 

2. So-sor-t' har-pc-do, Sans. Pralimoksha jSulra. 

Eng. “ A Sfttra on emancipation,” in *30 leaves. 

3. Dul-id-mim-par-jvl-pd, Sans. Vinaya vi- 

bh&ga. Eng. “ Explanation of education, , in 4 volumes. 


4 . (i e-long-mi-su-sor-t' hur-jd -do, 


Sans. 


Bhikshuni pralimoksha Sutra. Eng. “ A Shtra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns,” iu 30 leaves. ** 

5. G6-long-m6-dul-ra-'nam-par-jkt-pa, 

Sans. Bhikshuni Vinaya ribh&ga. Eng. “Explanation of. the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

0. Dul-xu-p' hran-ls htgs-kyi-zhi, (Q5TW«4’I*I I V'§'*$,) jSans.* Vinaya 
kShudraka Vastu. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutiae concerning religious* disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

7. Dul- vd-zhtmg-ldm/t, Sans. Vinaya Uttara 

grant ha. Eng. “ The chief text book (or the lust work of the Dujva 
class) ^n education,” in 2 volumes. , 


* In these names the mute letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation^ 

those who can consult the original names will readily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required. In other places, whole a roman letter precedes a syllable in italics, or vice 
vers&j such initial will be understood tp be mute. , • 
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Some make only fpur divisions of*the whole Dulvd, thus, in Sanscrit-^ 
1. Vinayu Vastu. 2. Pratimoksha Sutra and Vinaya vibh&gd. 3. Vinaya 
J&hudraka Vast#, and 4. Vinaya Uttara graniha. And this division, is cal- 
led Lung-di-zhi, the four classes of presepts. But in the col- 

C ' € 

.lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title “ Dulva" (Q5«5TH,) there tire thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib * Alphabet (from *1 — v,) On each 
leaf, on the margin of the . left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
^expressed then follows the letter, under which the volume* is registered, 

accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus — *1, *1-8*1, i. o. 

«* 

the j Dulvd class , the Kd or first volume, first leaf. » ( 

On the first page are seen three images representing Shaky a with his 
son 09 his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them — “ t'hup-drdng-la uamo ,” salutation 
to the prince of Munis — “ Sfuirihirpida-namo, ’ ’ salutation to the son of 
SuARiK.il, sgra-gchen-hdsin-la-n&me,” salutation to Grachen DsfN (or 
LAhula,, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the Kdh-gyur, and of some parti- 
cular' works, arc frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and' Tibetan, as in 
the example just given A’*lVRfVS, rgya-gar-skad-du, (in the Indian or 
Magadha language, dr Sanscrit Vinaya vastu.) — Bod-skaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdul-va-gzhi, QS«JP}'«1<§, “ the basis of religious 
discipline.'’ 1 

I l 

After. the title of the work, follows the “salutation to the three holy 
ones,’ 1 in Tibetan, thus — Dkoit-Mch' hog-Q$um-la-p' hyag-Wtslial-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus — Namo Ratna Tray&ya , and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
ShAkya, in one sl(d<a, of which the meaning is this — “ He that has^cut off 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the «determinists 
(Sans. Tirthika , Tib. Mu-stegs-chan,) and has really subdued, the devil 
with all his hosts, he has fpund the supreme perfection ( Bodhisalwa,) 

V * ’ ** 

I adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 

the Dulva class. ' • 

The first, Tib. H£ul-va-Q,zhi fSans. Vinaya vastu ,) “ basis of educa- 
| • 

tion,” consists of several treatises 09 the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became fojlowers of ShAkya, and entered into the religious' 
order 1 ' of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 

• 1 

treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may.be conveniently arranged with reference to* the volume of the 
class, and the.leaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

• *1, or first volume of the DulvA class. 

On the second leaf ‘the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex* 
pressed in two sld/eas, the meaning of which is this — 1. The entering into 
* the religious order. 2. Confession or .general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 

M 

place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 

8. Mat. 9. Kaushambi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chan. 12. The 

# 

inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis- 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified — “ Shdnhi-bu,” or 
the son of ShArikA. Mustegs-chan , or Tirlhika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhan. One with a maimed hand, 
&p. or all these contents are reduced thus — the son of SwAri&A (Sans. 
Sh&njmlra) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. ’ 

Nye-«,de (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of ^religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShAkya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

Fft>m leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (br Angadha) and 
Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when Siira was uo.yetf evaded from the paradise of the god.. *. 

. - M 
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• % 
The king ot Aitga (whose capital was Champa) .conquers Pamja 

ch’hen-po, the king of 'Magadha (whose capital was R&jagriha) and makes 

him his tributary ; — haughty expressions of the king'ofi Anga in h& letter 

* I 

to Padma ch’hen-po ; — the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 

■ 

“tier to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a sldka, to this meaning 1 ?— 
“ When one’s kingdom and life ore both in danger, one should have most 

4 *■ 

care for one’s life — for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find^ another kingdom but hot another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
'afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and hiq publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent, of 
ShXkya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4J and again at his 
birth ')■ — names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and ‘ 
of their sons, that were bom at . the same time with ShAkya ; — why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to “ Padma ch’hen-po” is called 

% 

in Tib. “ Qzugs-chan-snying-po ” ('Sans. Vimbasdra) ; — why so called ; — his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhdtri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were bom in Magadha at- the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

• • VimbasAra, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (leaf i-5-6) in Tib. “ Hzo-sbyangs,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya.)— 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha. — They have recourse 

c 

to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the kifig of Anga, 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha, and 
repeat before him a sldka of this meaning, As long as a treq .is. young it 
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can be cut off with the nails of the fingers $ when it lias 'grown large it is 
difficultto cut it down even with a hundred axes/’ The king of Anga 
sends his envoys orm^eaengeife to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
a him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him ; — 
an answer is returned to him ; — they both prepare for war. ” 

• v The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
VimbasAra summons those fire hundred sons of officers that were born at 
the same time with him ; — acquaints them with his own ci/cumstances ; — -tells 
them that hejs resolved to make war against the king of Anga appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 

a 

that his circumstances Will be their own. The prince utters a sldka, of 
which the meaning is this : “ In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
* a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone ; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes arc of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words : 

“ where your feet are there aire our heads?” He assembles the four kinds. of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
army — thence VimbasAra’s surname “ the king that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself — he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga , and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence eXR&jagrika, and this VimbasAra is 
represented in the Dulva as the king of Magadha in the time of SpAgYA, 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. • 9 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha , or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman ; — is well received by him';— 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to R&jagriha pays 
there a visit to the king ] -^desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in MagadHa the kirig calls on a certain (Qnas-len-gyi-bu) brahman of 

Nutadd, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
Satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Natbda, his»native place or' town ; 
(leaf 1 . 3 .) He returns to Nalada ; — marries {■ — after nine months his Wife is 
'delivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-rinos’ — yhy so— is entrusted to 
eight nurses, (leaf 13 .) — when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigvbda, Yajurvbda , Shmavbda, 
Atkarvavbda , &c. " i Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
'having eyes like those of the Shhrikd bird, is called ShXsikX — she is 
instructed in the letters, — overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

t 

Again, a certain Brahman-desirous to be acquainted with the Tantrika 

i 

doctrine, or with mysteries,— 1 travels from Central India towards the south ; 
— is instructed there in the Lokhyata system, by a learned Brahman “ £kar- 
rgyal” (Sans. Tis’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This /S'kar-xgyaL wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to Rdjagriha , — pays there a visit to the king, — requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman, — the king calls on “ <?nas-len-gyi-bu” of Nalada ( or Nalanda). 
Skak-agyal defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary — the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to gnqjther place — when ^kar-bgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain them ; — he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to &kar-sgyal for his wife. 

Leaf 18. Stod-rings, the brother of ShXrikX, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokhyata philosophical system. ‘ As a layman 
He is not admitted to hear that philosophy ; — he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivrhjaka, — will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,— thence he is sumam- 
ed afterwards, Sen-rings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Xag^lR. ShXbikX enters into** dispute.with he* husband, &kar- 
bgyal: she is overcame. She beicosles pregnant ,with a child of won- 
derful jehameter,— her ,drean}8,-HOTplication of herdreauuf. She dispute 
again with her husband— now she* overcomes him;, this is attributed 
*to the wonderful child in her womb she is delivered of that child ; — it hasi 
sevesal tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary .qualities. 
After the name of his father* he is called Nye'-bgyal, (Sans. Upatis'hya) ; 
after that of his mother, ShXrikX’s £on (Sans, flh&ripvtm, Tib. Sh&riki-bu} 

• (leaf 20.) His qualifications in all the branches of science, and the^practicew 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (lettf 21 . ) 

From leaf 22. The histpry of Mohugal-gyi>bu, or Mdngal-gyi-ba 

• (Sans. Maugalyana). His father’s name, residing place and rank. He 

# t ’ ’ ’ 

(the father) marries, — desir&us to have a son , — ^addresses his prayers to ail 
sorts of gods : — at last he obtains one : — sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ; — precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife,— tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child with a perfect, 
body; — the child is called “ Lap-born ,” — why so? and also “ Mbngaljam,” 
and why so ? Hence he i‘s called sometimes, Tib. P&ng-skyis^ Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kolita," sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, Shns. MOngalyana, one 
of the MSngol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24*) - He surpasses 
lus father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works, "fife is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 ‘young brahmans in reading thp 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-bgyal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pang- 
i&yes j(Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples,-— they are 
desirous $o see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. They meet at the, occasion of a festival at Rfyagriha, w|utjhm , jtlmy 

N 
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were sent by theiv parents. They sit ‘near to each other. ‘Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles; — their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ; — their answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 28 .) . They 
Acquire an affection for each othet; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
.resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-jkyes begs his parents* 
td permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, ' his relations, his coctaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him fromthis purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely riot partake of any repast until he is permitted. At hist he obtains « 
his parents' leave, goes to Nalada to meet there “ Nye'-agyal,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 

® 4 

thereupon by Pang-skyes (leaf 33. J They proceed together to R6jagriha, 
where about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated , 

* r * 

teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each, in these terms: “Master? ( s/ies-ldcth, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine? what advice do you give 
to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest life? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons ! and each tells them* his own opinion or prin- 
ciples: — they are wifti none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this : 
“He is* an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated, for a master : if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which he does not. profess.” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on account oPtheir gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
la if 33 to 40 of the % or first volume of the Dulva.) 

Leaf 40. They become afterwards the pupils of “ Yangoag-jigyal- 
va-chan.” He entrusts them with the instruction of his five hundred 
disciples. In hiB sickness, these two young«brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. . The one attends on him, the other^sqalta *fter medicaments. 

The cause of his smiling once 4 He tells them the birth of Sr Iky a, and 

* * 

that he has become a. saint or Buddha. »• He advises them to .become his 
< • + 

disciples,, but not to mention their caste .and family name, but leaving . off 
’ every pride, to practise good morals'before him, if they wish to find thg 
food of immortality '(Tib. Bdud-rtsi, Sans. . Amrita .) Leaf. 41. A 
stanza . on the instability of ‘human things : «“ All gathered treasures will 
end in want ; the end of those on Jiigh is downfall ; t^e end of meeting, is 
separation on parting ; the end of being alive is being dead (or is.deatb);^ 

He >dies — they bum his body decently, and mourn for him. -. They - ate 

• 

convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 

* • 

found the food of immortality. . They regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever ‘should find first the amrita should communicate it to the -.Other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of ShAkya. 
He declares them the first pair of hi$ principal disciples,*— *N yb'-rgyal 
(ShArihi-bu, or ShAradwati) i'the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and PAno-skyes (Mongal-oyi-bu, or Mohugal-gyi-bo, Sans. Mopga- 
lyana) “the chief of .those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
Spectacles.” * 

Leaf 42. ShAkya declares that his privation find austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect;- he could not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself* with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself -to meditation, and arrives afrperfectiori, pr Becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of BRAHMA^the god, he goes to Varanasi, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards, he- disciplines 
there ifi ftv young persons of high descent; — ordains and consecrates them, 
(leaf 43.) • At other different places he finds, many other disciples ; — goes to 
RAjagriha. The king oiMagadha (V imbasAra) offers him a residing. place 
‘in a grove (called hod-ma/u-ts’hal.bya.ka-lan- 
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darkahi-ptQs. Sans, 'yhm-vamm Kahmdakt i nivdsa.) » It is-ther# Att 
the above described Nye'-«oyal and Pang-jkyes become hie disciples. 

h Leqf 44-45.* Enumeration of several qualifications of Salk ya— his 
seeing and knowing all things. The ‘method he used in bringing to his 

f f ' 

doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young br ahmans ; — farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leqf 45-50.,) * 

Having been. told by one of ShAkya's disciples that he teaches in this 
manner: “What things are.they that prise from causes, and what are 
ting* Causes, of their existence and of - their cessation ?”* these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf 50. Rumours at Rdjagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Yamo-dag-agyal-va-cham have become the followers of ShAkya. 

Leaf 51. Kuntu-bgyu Sen-rings (a brahman learned 'in the 
Lek&yata philosophical system) pays a visit to ShAkya ; — is very impatient 
at first,— afterwards, being convinced by ShAkya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf 57. — Terms used 
by the new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order* . . 

Leaf 58-05. On the enquiry of the priests, how it came that “ ShA- 
rihi-bu possesses such admirable talents ? — ShAkya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 05.— Likewise, he tells 
themthose of Mohugal-gyi-bu. 

Leaf 08. ShAkya commits to the assembled body of the prints the 
power 6f receiving neophytes, into his religious order, and to ordaifi 
priests when qualified. Many incwrepiences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests; — regulations for 
electing two principals (Mk'han-po), and five sorts of teachers (Sfoh-DpOM 
vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction howto perform rites 

* Ytdharmd hituprahhavd, ketu teth&n Tath aGA’TP hfapadat— Teshan chayo nirodhm, 
evam vadi MahA sk ah an as. — Of this formula, which found on most of the images , of. 
Buddha Jug up at Benares, in Tirhot, and elsewhere, a full account has been given in the' 
Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. page 133 and 211, 
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and oeWSfl^nies At the, receiving and erdaiaing of-the priests. Terijtased 
at that occasion., v..v* <* *• * j:*. »«* ■*. .*? >•-• •,‘r; 

4 *« . T^fbatsorts of mjn may be. received anwT the religions* Order, and 
Admitted to become priests. . Questions to which anewcomer must-answer 

ir 1 • 

’ directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 71k Persons infected* 
with, or subject to those* maladies are prohibited ’from admission into the 
order. . Several titles respecting the conduct of religious persons. "' : 

, j. Leaf 91. A. priest should * pot abuse any oner (in words) oven 
when himself abused; should not become angry when irritated ^should not 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. *1 

Leaf 02. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the principal's ahd the 
teacher's leave. v 

Leaf 102. ShXkya having passed the three months of the summed 
in the grove near R&jagrika, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests* that whoever likes may go With 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples "were 
now with him.* • * * 


Leaf 104. How any Mu-slegs-chan ('Sans. Tirthika) may be admitted'' 
into the religious order of ShXkya. .Regulations theffeupon. 

Leaf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. i^asons thereof. * ' t 

* Leaf 109. No one shall be ^received into the* religious order’ below 
fifteen years of age.' Indecent conductor twwyoung priests or students. -j 
ShXkya at Shr&vasti in Kosala. The story .two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religions order* i of ShXkya. 
Leaf No slaves' are to be. admitted into that order. 

. Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. ShXkya prohibits the admission into the 'religious 
order of any one wh6 is in debt. 


0 
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" Leif 415. * ' The-fetory of it ^oungvnah who, having run away froth tuc 
parentsjiiad entered into the religions order. ■ ShXkya refuses, to . admii 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. - Regulation! 
thereupon. •♦••• - ; - 

, , •' Leaf lid. The story of a 'young person who had been received into 
the religious order of ShXkya by a high priest. Resolution — not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of. the priests, *i 
Leaf 118-121 if The story of a si/ck person; no sick man is to be 
received into the religious order. - Every new comer to be questioned as tc 
the state of his health. • . 

-.' Leaf 121. ShXkya in the Nyagrodha Vihar, *pear Capita ( Ser-akya, 
itt Tibbtan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capita, upon their fathers’ 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character, and leaving their 
houses < Zas-Gtsang-ma’s (Sans. Sudkoddna, th‘e father of ShXkya,) com- 
plaint before ShXkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious -order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
shdutd always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, .who have come from a far country. Leaf 123. 
u, Leaf 123*127. , The story of Kun-Dgah-vo’s (Sans: A'nanda) sister’s 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. . ,<• 
Leaf 127*133. Several births according to one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by ShXkya,-— applied to the beforementioned students or 
young monks. * 

;.ti>\Leef 133. The wonderful effects* of ShXkya’s smiling, Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the eviction * of nuns or, of priestesses' by the 
monks or priests. . M 

„ , Leaf 136. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests. 

Without ’having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted withdhgfe doc* 

pi ** f 

trine and religious practices. His reflections, thereupon. Scandals, arising, 
therefrom. ShXkya’s order for ejeefing or -expelling him, and , hot to.guffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. 2^,138,;.,* 
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ai~fimfl38-\3Sht ShXkxa •»■* (Sana# jStedfewftV in Kfiifda). 

ScMaral kindsof men-of doubtful sex,vor of hermaphrodites. (Tib. Mdning\* 
Prohibition against reviving any > such into their religious order. They, 
should always ask wheh receiving a nefwcomer whether he is a Matting* 

* *• t’-’Zieaf 139. ShXkya at Skr&wsti. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib;.JE7«, Sans. N6ga). * 

Leaf 142. Prohibition against receivinginto the reKgious order any 

illusory man . (Sp/nd-pd.) Thenceforth they, shall always ask when 

admitting one into the' religious order, whether he is a Sprul-pa . — Five 
• # * 
kinds of natural Ndgas ; — the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Gojsd services rendered by an illusory Ndga , to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 
from a real one, and not resort to such places. 

a ' 

Leaf 147. ShXkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. . 

Leaf 147-163. The story of Z)se-27dun-//ts’ho. His birth—- his 
beautiful body— his becoming the attendant of ShXrihi-bu — his accoftn- 
plishments — his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea — his great 
services and feligious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
Ndgas, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by ShXkya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

jLetgjf 167. DoE-JHbuN-JEfrs’Ho returns to ShXkya— presdhts his 
converts, they are* received by him into his religious order— .the* great 
perfection they acquire* afterwards- their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. * 

' -Leaf 168. At the request of Doe-jETdun-JTts’ho, ShXkya relates 
what hate been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

' - v 'Leaf 170; - Again, on the request *0f the priests in a body, 'ShXkya 
relates the’ religious and moratanerits of Doe-JTduh-JTts’ho. - •-•••* 
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, Lecf, |72. The ptory of " £lu-6zhom>nu-<$!phvi«*ba-Hod>«9|7NO?* 

(Saris. KA»hyapa). An ancient Buddha, living at Varimt/n, instructs his 

« 

disciples where to perform their meditations ; an£ advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 

f t 

disciples of ShAkya will imitate those, of KAshyapa in performing their' 
meditations — they commit many excesses; — restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. .• * 

Leaf 175. ShAkya at ^/tnyan-yod r (Sans. Shrhvasti) A Mu-sthgs-chan 
monk (Sans. Tirthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says : “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good' fare ; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.” — To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions -is detected and 'expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted', into the order, who had 
become formorly a Tirthika ( Mis-sthgs-pa, in, Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in 'general. • 

Leaf 177 . ShAkya at M nyan-yod (Sans..- Shrtivasli.) The murder 
of a mother ; — the circumstances preceding and following it : — various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikds (that he should throw 
liimaelf into fire, — take or swallow poison, — precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or.strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of ShAky a’s disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth, of a priest reading, .that “he who opposes good actions to a 
co mmi tted crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actions,, he resolves to take the religious 
ubuucter : — he doenso* and, in a short time, by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShAkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask js new comer* whether he is a mtfrderer of hia*mofiher. • The ftrther 
adventures of the same matricide related ;— -his death and his new birth* 
first in hell, (leaf 179$ and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. ,r 
' Leaf 183 to 188. * The murder of a father ;— circumstmices that pre- 
* ceded and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same, 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188.' ShXkya at 'M.nydn-yod (Sans. Shr&vastH.) The edicts of , 
the kings of Magadha and Kosala (when they adoptedrBuddhism) that in 
their realms llo robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, arete 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king's treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala : — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala , and inform him of the event : — the king sends his troops ; th,e rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed ; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and*effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king — their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes bis 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkya, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection ; — a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall f>e received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he is a 

murderer of an Arhan. * ■ ■ * • 

» ^ 

Leaf 190. Nye'-vAr-JETk’hoh (Sans. UpXli) asks of ShXkya whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order.' No such shall be admitted likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tath&gata has 
shed J>lood ; — nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

* As * 

Leaf 191. All such persons as have* any defect in their body, mem* 
here or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 

A 

P 
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ShXkya. ( They aVe thus specified : one with a maimed hand or footpoik 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip 
jfle, blind, having 'maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, paying a goitre, dumb 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or craVling, haring swollei 
•feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or.bj 
much travelling, &c. leaf 193. 

With this concludes the subject of entering into the religious order oi 
ShXkya, entitled in Tib. the rab-tu-byung-vahi-Gzhi , Sans 

rajila vitstu . * 

From leaf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the Gso-sbyong, confession or self-eityendation, and genera 

Application. ShXkya at R&jagrika. Tlie celebration of the confession, oi 
general supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon -occasion of its being ordained, — preparations thereto ; — rites and 
ceremonies thereof, leaf 105. Explanation of the term hdug-pa, Q5*rv, sitting, 
and meditating, or abstract meditation, ( SQT’Qtx rhal-hbyor.) The priests 
of ShXkya carry to excess the giving ‘themselves to .abstract medita- 
tion. ledf 201 . Five sorts of g h ant is (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells) — for what use. leaf 202. Praying and the recitation oi 
the Pratimokska Sutra, or So-sor-t' /tar-pahi-mdo." 

■ The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
Capina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that ’festival. On the exhortation of ShXkya he goes there. Desig- 
nation' oft the place for the Deception of the great, congregation. The 
officiating priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to lake with them-into 
tile congregation. Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
kef 219. • Instructions for reciting the Pratimokska Sintra (or the tfact on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest who may* have been 
arrested or takien, on this day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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of ■■ qgpfession elsewhere* * Ucf 336. AuAthus ends'thfc sectihd pact of 
thft'FtMgra vdstv> on confession or general supplication. ' «» -■ • - . « a 

From leaf 335 ^ to 357 is the Dgag-Hvyihi-Gkhi .vw^Sd'^ 
The enumeration of iVnmoral acts of faults. * Censure thereof. Rtosoof 

I 9 * 

*and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or. censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of mafaners, rites and ceremonies.' 

From leaf 367 to 378 is , the Dvyar~gyi-Gzhi ssv£'*$. On 
summering, or passing the summer. ShAkya at Mny&n-yod (Sahs. Shrfr 
vasti ). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of /the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even for a single night— for what purpose it was ordained. Several 

, instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The maimer in 

* 

which they passed that season. Mutual complimeuts after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf £78 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in (he 
beginning of the next volume (from leaf l to 10), contained the Ko-lpags- 
kyi-Gzhi, *ru*lV3T*$,. or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of G ro- jBzhin-skyes, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea : — is received into the religious order by KAtyAna 
(residing at i'-w R do-chan); — arrives at great perfection, {leaf 396.) 
Several sorts of akin or leather * are enumerated. His" private 
attdience at ShAkya’s. KAty Ana’s complimentary address to ShXkya, 
presented by him: — ShAkya’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of ShAkya) to use a vehicle or carriage; — the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission; — excesses in the use of 
carriages; — they are prohibited,- except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. » 

Leaf 406. Leave (to the disciples of ShAkya) to acquire a practice 
in swimming; — occasion of that leave being given ; — excesses made in 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the Ajirapati river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any woman ; — they may not save even om^.that 
has fallen into the rive$ ; — modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

* Leaf 407. t They are prohibited from seizing^ cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river; — occasion thereof. They mAy^ seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and y6k, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They arc prohibited from wearing wooden shoes ( shing-gi- 
mc/i’ hilAham) ; — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ; — what was the reason thereof. What to do with 

• i 

the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 408. 

The first volume of the DulvA terminates luye. Note : The scenes 
of the 'transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulva, arc repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, RAjagrilut in Magadha , and 
Shrdvasti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

i 

The i* (Kha) or second volume of the Dnlcii. 

This volume contains 503 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(TjsriJ' Bam-pd) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive! 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the KoApags- Gzhi 
nw ’*1 <§. of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 
in general, ou the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf ' 
From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (Mch' Itil-lham) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by ShXkya. Such are those made of 
reed leaves (s tnyug-lo ) ; of the fibres of the mutija grass ; of thrpad or 
yarn ( srad-bu ), &c. • 

From leaf 10 to 10. ShAkya in the grove near Shrdvasli. On medicine 

and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 

* 

or nuts, 1 juices or Bap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Am ra tree, Antra, Skyun&a, and Parura. Kinds 

" s'* v * • ,4 i ■» *!#?• ' ' + ‘ r‘ , 

' Stories of particular' diseases hod maladies. What sort ofmedi- 


c ament was prescribed by the physicians for each disease ; — how- suqh 

medicaments were {remitted by ShXkya to be used. Permission given by 

\ 

• ShXkya to his disciples to keep alwhys with them a certain quantity of 

, . f 

medicine (previously cdhsecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 

o ' 

leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life : — diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament /or the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Shaky a, in the tiltae of 
famine. Prohibitions qgainBt such practice. 

Leaf 19. ShXkya* enters from Kdshi into Varanasi. The story of a 
Tribune's (headman’s) wife there — her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 27. The king of Magadka (Shrenika VimbasXra) pays* a visit 
to ShXkya in a grove near Rdjagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. > . 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him he called ShXkya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. J 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. M nyan-yod, Saqs. Shrdvasti. 2. Tib. Gnas-Tlc)ias, 
Sans. Sdkctdna. 3. Tib. and Sans. Vardnasi. 4. Tib. *)Tangs-pa~than, 
Sans. Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 0. Tib. Rgyal-pohi-k'kab, 
Sans. Rdjagriha. , 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 

Dgah-vo (A'nanda) in curing ShXkya in a disease. The story of 
• • 

Gang-po, leaf 40. 

Leaf 80 to 87. The king of ^^^^^(Lus-JTp’hags-mahi-bu-ma-^kyes- 
JDgra) invites ShXkya into Ifydjagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
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him* The procession ' of the sage thither together with., his train}. the 
order thereof, and to what things it has beeti$ likened. Several ml&des 
of prodigies that Jbappehed at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. Tlie king of Magadha t afterwards paj^s tfvisit to ShAkya and 
hegs him to accept of an ofTer of entertainment for himself and suite during-. 
' the three months of the winter, with all things that ehouldbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. ShAkya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 

Si • 

inic tnalady) to Yaugs-pa-chm (Sans. Vaishali, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gautama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vaishali , the king of 
Magadha permits Shakya to visit then city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated, in Rdjagriha ; form of 
salutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishali. 

, Leaf 120 to 132. Upon SiiAkya's arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amra-skyong, a rich courtesan, 
whose, residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Lichubyi race ; 
(they seem to have vbeen republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by ShAkya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
Kuk'-ouau-vo (A'nanda) directed by ShAkya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirata" (four times 
repeated) — “ JSI unchat a" (twice) — ■“ Nirgaehch'hatd " (four times) — &c., and 
arc followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, ShAkya passes through seve- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to Kun-uoah-vo (Sans. 
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A'Na$£a) their ancient hlstary—makeB several* reftd^tioqp on them, and in 
raan^daces gives instrnetiwRls these that visit hita: 

From leaf 155 to 192^ is contained the story of {he meeting of PADtti 
jbrYiNO-PO frith ShXkV* ' This celebrated’ bikhman hearing of ShAkya’s 
.being in the neiglibohrhood on his peregrination, Bends to him one of his 
principal disciples (MA-rnua), of great acquirements, with several old' 
brahmans' of respectable character, to learn through thein„whetheritbe true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments pf Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The* conduct 
of Ma-sduo, and his conversation with ShAkya or Gautama. • He calls 
those of the ShAkya rpce upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
Yjgs da-byung,) leaf 160. ShAkya tells him the origin of the ShAkya 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-jdug. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to ShAkyA; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brail- 
man and the Bauddha priests, wlijch they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. » 

After the return of Ma-sdug, Padma-*»ying-po hearing of his hav-' 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too.late in the evening. The Dcxt day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals,* he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street *, He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 

mode of maintaining Tespect and renown amongst their followers. 

• * 

Leaf 192. Terms of salutation ; those in which men of quality 

or rank send their compliments, and ask after a friend's health by 

their messengers or servants. ,A full enumeration of the terms* is given, 
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in which the King of 'JfCosnla, Gsal-rqyal s$nds his compliments to Gac- 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many timeS^n the Ka-oyvb, and ibmso 
introduced into Jhe Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsal-rgyal, £)ays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about several things: — what difference theta is between the four, 
castes? Gautama replies to the King so as to* lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — whether the god 
Brahma /loes really exist ? — The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurtiug others, there are none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In R&jagriha , and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, ShXkya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-rk’hor*.skyong — how he enters 
into the religious order — his reflections — moral instructions to his parents. 

• Leaf 240. ShXkya, uccorapuuied , by 6tnod-sbyin-lag-na.rdo.rjk 
converts many in the North of India. 

LeqfbQO. Account of Dgah-vo, a neatherd, with five-hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. SuXfcYA, visiting several places, tells to Kun-dgah-vo 
their ancicut history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Gso-^byong-hp’hags (Sans. Utphoshadha) 
borh aft Gnas-Bchas (Sans. Sufcelana.) « 

Leaf 300. Tends for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to* 390, Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. Chakravartli.) 

Leaf 390. The story of Nor-Bzangs, a royal prince, find of 
Yid-JF/p’hrog-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind ; it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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; leaf 408. • /BeiyeMt^pee^oies are told by ShAkya, to show the 

fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits ef several individuals in 
forme! generations. ^He relates to the king of Kosala his own acts— 
# how he arrived at Bodhisalwa , and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 
voured to bestow upon, all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims apologues or moral tales — their appli- 
cation, — virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 490. On the request of KuIj-Dgah-vo (A'nanda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, SbAkya relates* (also hi 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 

s 

the state of a Bodhi&atova. 

Leaf 505. ShAkya, together with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 

manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Mgmassarov&ra) in the north. „ 

» 

Leaf 500. The four great rivers that take their rise there : — the Ganga, 
Sind/m, Pakshu, and Sita. 

From 508 to 503, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On* the bank of the Ma-dros lake. ShAkya, 
and 30 persons of his principal disciples^ tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations — or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3rd (or «i) volume of the Bulvd, 

Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th Co the 82nd book or section, inclusive. 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments— mats, spreading cloths ; Kau- 
shambhi; works or moral actions — D mar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. , The continuation of ShAkya’s narration of his 

» j • • 

former births. The story, of jFzano-mo and Padma-rtsa-lag, ’ a cour- 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time' of the fifing Ts’hang-jbyin (Sans. 
lirahmadutta ) in VarAnasi, cited by ShXkya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body foj( six years ; — what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life — he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Dgah-skyong, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. * 

• •* r 

‘ JLeuf 20. ShXkya, after his return from the Ma-dros qikc to ShrA- 
rtis/i together with the 500 Arinins, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga., 
(Hi-dags //dsin-gvi-ma) a lady. His instructions ‘to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, ShXkya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-jui-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them — their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men— that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.’’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to liis hosts for the future prosperity aCnd happiness of those 
Yidags. 

Leaf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau- 
tama and his diseiples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and t are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living : — afterwards, by the same person, the Brahmauists also are 

invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

% 

Leaf 24. The use of jmram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smra-I/ood-kyi-Sen-ge was enlightened and became an 
Ai’lian. He is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 25. 

Leaf 25. From Spong-byed , ShXkya goes to Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. 
Vaisladi) and takes up his lodgings without* the .city in a house on the 
bank of the Ape-pond (Tib. Spr6/tu-rdsi»g-gi-tlgram.) The citizens make 
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a lair that none of them £)t$4 invite ShAkya privately* to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be ihvited by them successively. Nob-chan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites ShAkya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days — leaf 20 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him— how he ob- 
tarns their pardon — his riches — he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
i Buddha , or adopt Buddhism. Thdr former ffeligious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. Th£ story of ME'-TOC-p’HBENO-BOYUD-JlfK’HAN, at Var&wsf, 
applied to Nob-ciian and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of ShAkya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties about where to cook. The 
’ ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. ’ What the physi- 

Ji 

cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShAkya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament — leaf “ 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cookihg for a priest. 

* 

Leaf 37-38. ShAkya at Yangs-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

i , 

Leaf 38. At Shi &vasti, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShAkya. 

Leaf 40. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shr&vasti) the Brahmans and the 
lawmen complain, that the priests of ShAkya will not accept of several 
things which they arcr willing to offer them, fo acquire moral mcritfc for their 
future happiness— ShAkya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of ShArthi-bu — the physician's prescrip- 
tion — Maugal-gyi-bu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Luo and Bzang-byeu — their happiness 
— family — their great qualities : — ShAkya is proceeding to visit them — 
the malice of the Mu-slegs-chau, (Sans. Tirtliika) sect, ShAkya’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance ;by w’hat means he enters into that place. 
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Leaf 4B. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days*, to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 

f 

Several concessions from ShAkya to sick persons, iiytheir diet. 

Leaf 00. Several anecdotes that happened at V urdnasi, in the time 
of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of there 
being no rain. 

Leaf 63. The wonderful effects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
Ris/ti, or the consequences' of religious! and moral merits in former lives. 
ShAky a is in a place called Utluma. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Iti-rab (Sans. Sumeru, or Mem.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Jlod-srung, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 67. He, tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 60-00. ShAkya is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Ris/ti, called Kknahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them. Rivo, a tran-srong or hermit (Sans. 
lli&hi) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShAkya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained SuAk\ a And his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters intq their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils arc committed by ShAkya for instruction, 
how they urc qualified in a short time, leaf (52. 

, Leaf 04. to 71. Eulogium on ShAkya’s qualities by Kenahi-bc, leaf 
71. The "story of two monks, (or religious persons) father aud’son, formerly 
barbers, at Kashi. 

% 

Leaf 72. ShAkya, from (Jyad-yul, goes to Sdig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously In his behalf. * 

Leaf 74-75. Stories of several entertainments to ShAkya and his disci- 
ples. Leaf 70. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured. The 
Bidya Mantra also is exhibited ; (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told uud applied to present 
circumstances. • 

Leaf 78. Here ^nds the subject on medicaments, and commences 

• • 

' that on the garments of the priests. 

» • • • 

The story ol Dum-iu', a minister (of state) and his king //imivc.s- 

a’KYes-i»o, in Lus-llp'hags, (Sans. I'ideha.) Dimm escapes to Yaugs- 
pa-ehaa ( A llohohod ) and settles # there. lie, first, declines to give his 
advice in th« assembly of the people ihere, but afterwards renders they) 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Three tribes of the Lirhabyis at Yangs-fm-rhau: 

* • ^ 

marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementionod l)i m- 
ise is made chief tribune there, (S di-l)pon 1, and after his death his second 
son. llis elder son retires to Rajagriha in Magadha, to Vimiiasaka. 
This king marries, on liis recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
1 aags-pa-rhaa . • 

Leaf 87. The story of »Amii \-<S'kyo\o-ma, a celebrated liarlof at 
Yangs-pa-chaii. Leaf 80 to 82. Vimb\sar\’s amours with her- -a son is 
bora, and sent ‘afterwards to the king to Rhjagr'tha - he is named G V uon- 
(the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf })2. Vimbvsara commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Rajagriha — the circumstances thereof— a son is born and sgnt 

to him -lie is called “ 7/Tsno-nYF.n-fVziio\-\rs-fV.sos”. Leaf })4. The 

0 

education of the two natural sons of Vimbawau v. They wish to learn some. 

• • 

art or handicraft. — // juis-mcd learns carpentry, and //tsuo-byki> 
studies phasic. The latter after having made* great progress in his 
art, goes to IWo-ll/og (Sans. 1'axaslula, the 1'axila of Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there. # the opening of the cranium ( K lad-pa hi t hod-pa ,l\byed-pahi ilpyad , 
^4 TJ 4§'S$S) from a celebrated physician -liis genius and great 
abilities— several instances of liis dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. lie acquires great 
renown by treating seVcral 'diseases successfully : — is declared, at three 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadha. 
Leaf 107-100. 'Medical science : — his meeting with Shaky a — his improve- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of /he mind. 

• U 

Leaf 111 to 114. Tins disciples of ShAkya are pennitted to wear three 

« 9 

pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction's sake : — what 
gave occasion to that permission — instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From leaf 1 1 ^ . The story of Sa-g^-ma, a young girl from Champa, 

married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at S/iravasH in Kosala. 

« 

Her modest and prudent conduct : — description of modest amf of impudent 
women; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother's enigmatical instruc- 
tion tej her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-12-5. Explication of those* enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions,. but you are more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Leaf 120. Sa-ga-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-oaos-j/dsin and 
the sister of frSAc-flUYAL, the king of Kosala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name ; — she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-tw r o young 
hoys come forth : — their adventures — they are destroyed by the king of 
Ki)sala , and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ga-ma their mother. 

Leaf 12 i) to 1 3 1 . ShAkya’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 
Sa-ga-ai v’vt former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of hbr 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by ShAkya. 

Leaf 133. The story of Ri-dag.s-.vgo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication— lie becomes a disciple of ShAkta — is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135. Sa-ga-ma at Shravasli invites and entertains ShAkya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female reljgious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they batljcd naked. 
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SiiAkya at Y angs-pa-chan — recommends to his disciples to l>c dean in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a propeif use pf the offerings 
made to them by theiAfaitliful followers or hearers. 

, Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie on) — excesses in; — restrictions; — itch, leprosy — how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments arc permitted by Shakya 
to his disciplps. Some of them wish to wear such and such gnryicnts, of 
such and sufch colours : to wear turbans ; others to go naked. Sh£kya 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-slegs-ckan (Sans. Tirthika.) 

Leaf 1 43 to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests — exceptions- -many impostures committed. 

Leaf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks — how they mere 
deceived by a certain Nyk-dcj ah (Sans. (Jpa-nanda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of Upa'nanda’s imposture. 

Leaf 102. The death of Nye-bgaii, (Sans. Upa*nanda.) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every pretension, heariug of ShXkya’s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-ogah-vo, (Sans. A'muula.) The vHiolc substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
ltody of priests at Shrdvasli, but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, of Sdkeldnu, Vardmsi, Vais halt, Champa, and ltdjagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 104. 
The cerempny with which it is divided, leaf 105. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by SiiAkya and applied to the above described N* e-ogah. 

Leaf 100. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject — intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Shr&casli. 
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Leaf 105. Here: ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” ( Gos-kyi-ilzhi,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (Sra-iirkyang.) . ( 

Leaf 1JMJ. Several religious persons after having passed the three, 
months of the summer at Sdketana (Tib. ( rnas-Ttchas ), go to S/irdrasli 
to pay their respects to ShAkya, who had .summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jungal, morasses, and great beat on 
theii; road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra-Rvkyayg (any cloth 
or tiling to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on', or a mat) is 
permitted by Shakya. Several ceremonies ; of what, howto prepare, anil 
how to use tin 'in, leaf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 21.0. Kaashdmbai (a city') ; (Shakya in the Dryangs- 
1 dan -gyi- kuit-Hga/t-rd -va, or Sans. Gitas' Itainlydidma ) ; several priests at 
Yangs-p'i-chan, well read or versed in the Hrf«/-/V, M do, and Ma-ww, goto 
Kaushdatbhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years; — they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to Shakya at 
Shrdmsti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults' and have begged pardon for them. 

.Leaf 210 to 220. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per- 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 

discipline,) in 'the common practices of the priests. * 

* 

Leaf 229 to 272. ’ Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline —the proceedings of the priesthood agniust them ; 
several priests of the Dtnar-ser-chan band at Shrdvasti — the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. ShAkya’s orders, how 
such persons are to la* admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 239. Lf.gs-xdan, a priest, on account of 
his several limits, is rebuked solemnly in r thc congregation — begs par- 
don, and obtains it — the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239, The faults of 
two other priests (//gro-atgaogs, and Nai*-so) are enumerated : they are 
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ejected foam the cwnwiateflr^der ^ what condition* foay such again be 
received. "The stbrp’bf f JfiMraA»-KA , ‘a dissolute priest. 

Leaf S73'to ( ' 291 . The Gattg-zag-gi-QzJU or “ on the inward man.” 
The recollection of any committed faplt or sin, the confession of it Jo any 
* priest. Alteration or self-emendation — time granted lor one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one's smaller sins or ‘faults. Several instances 'of committed, and 
afterwards confessed/ sins or faults* * v , <<v « 


Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the c han g ing 'of one's 
self/’ after committing sins or faults, and on repentance; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. * • ' * 


Leaf 298 to 306. The Gso-sbyong- Gzhag-pa the- putting aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. Ihe Gnai-mal-gyi-Qzhi Ota lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &*.) The circumstances of several 
establishments (railed in Tib. Gtsug-lag-k'hang, Sans. Vihar or Bifar) 


being made for ShXkya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrdvasti, in *Kosala,» by a rich landholder. Many rules and iristruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. ^ 

Leaf 365 to 418. The Rtsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks — several instances thereof, with their circumstances. , 
im/* 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the T>gi-hduh-Dvyen- 
pahi-Gzhi, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leaf ; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) * 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the names of the persons whose 
bistorms are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 


mo e nTirt lis fChakraeartti) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the ShXkya race, told 
by Mavoalyaha. The drcumstances thereof (ShXkya being at a certain 

j 
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time in ti&Nifagrodkh Vikar,' near ’Capilaifastti, thSainhabitants 'of- the 
Shakance, desirous toknow theoriginand testoryofthrir^^fetion, go in 
greet number tft him, and request of him to acquaint thfetd witii this 
history of their origin, that they paay satisfy others on the subject. 
ShXkya directs Maugaryana, one of his principal diBcipleSJ td tefl 'them ' 
their origin, in an instructive manner, ? aridhe himself lies ddwft to deep 
during the narration;) Mavoaltana addresser the inhabitants thus : 

“ Descendants of Gautama ! (Tib. GohuMna-tag ■),*’ and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed 'fitter its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal brings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, ^colours, qualities— their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchjj, their descendants till the timd* of Sengehi-hgram, the grand 
father of ShXkya. Here ends the narration 1 of Maugalyana. ■ ShXkya 

Nr 

much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 44 0 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of SrtlAYA. 'His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments : — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving his father's house to Jiive an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the DulvA. 

, The 4th (or c na) volume of the DulvA, 

Containing 470 leaves , 27 parts or books , from the 83 d to the 109tk book , 

■ inclusive. 

' . f ' * , 

Subjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The' continuation of the circumstances 
that determined ShXkya to take the rriigious character. His .reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the: wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, . or labouring class.' A miracb with the 
shadow of. a tree (the jambu tree).' His marriages with Sa-uts’hd-ma, 
Grags-hdsin-ma, and Ri-dags-skyes. * The r cireumstancesr thereof. Hi* 
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bis fteifrlbNmgHha*^^ and; 


dfsaop^-HWbA^^Wted {itunme^ •by&jfti**, B>*mft, mis by other 

gads,- to MRoiww^thtf woriAs. bis T «^piSen<^itM4exj^^^ . oir- 

• oumsteaewf th e reof.* ? <ftoa discourse' with bisrgroom4ff&inM>A>^hi& fine 

J^net^Rto^abb’A^rBsusgv-kbM^ b^fibmr .^«r- ‘•^•‘w*'' t*.*« W' ,*v* *>;'*'•• "wwi- 


<», Leaf i&K He < eommencfefchi& oeeetiehfr. vX^^^ Herun^eset; 
Mbjogrih*, theiag ( Vm»A&XRA)iQb8erve* his.eonducV is much pleased 
with it : sends some of, hie me&te see -who and what- aortofman he'is— ^they 
make their report.- •'.Afterwards the king* himself with - his officers -pays ■ a 
visit to him*— their conversation (in verse). 4 Sh£kya tells him, -that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya (or KaUdsha, Tib. Gaug9*ri) a 
, country called Kosakt , full of * riches and grain or .com? < inhabited by the 
ShAkyas, the descendants fifom.PuafM sHiMOfPA (Sans. Iksbwakv/* of,, the 
Surya vansha or Angirdsefi: that he is of the royal tribe, and that he, s has 
renounced all worldly desires, leqf 25. - « 

Leaf 20. He quits RAjagriha, goes to the Gniddkrafatfa* hiUff^ffitd 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted, 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenete and practices, he leaver them 
soon : he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Dge-s>byong-eh , hen-po , the great priest (Sans. MahA Sramana.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, apd 
performs his mortifications, on the hanks., of the Nairanyjd itb river, 
Wtf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving, privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods i — -he is- presented with a refined milk-sou^ by two maids. He is 
deserted by bis five attendants on account of his new mode of living. < 

- Ljafifr. i He proceeds to Mdo-rj6-Gdan (Sans. Vqjrjuan . near the mo- 
dem <?dya)rgfc* himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom— ■‘■becomes a saint or Buddha^ great’ joy in his father’* 
court upon healing 1 of his-ezaUed states why* stieltf names were given to 
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Ra^vla aad;A!«Mfc«DA; bis son. and cousuvat Capilavis(m,'who %ere bom o« 
the same night he became a saint* letrfi>\-b&. . *»£*, »A 

:*ii fieri/' 59. On the exhortation of BrahmA, . the gal of the universe, ho 
resolves to communicate his doctrine < to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to VatrAmm. Those five attendants, that had. left 
him lately, on account of his wlfaring, being convinced of his perfection^ 
first of all beoodke his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases.* All sort«of ascetics *„ men of. different tribes and profes- 
sions go 'over to .him and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 

t 

such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instractiops. Compliments. The 
four truths. 

J^eaf 106. The birth place of ShJ&ya near the Him&layu, on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi (Tib. Skal-idan-shiiig-tla ), not far from Capita - 
vfatu, (Tib, Ser-bkya-Gzhi.) s 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha , VimbasAra Shrenika, offers to 
S&Akya and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. 

. Leaf 109. The five insignia of royalty (of ViubasAraV — 1. An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella or pdrasol. 3. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes. 

. Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them oriders for making ready breakfast. 

Leaf 128. The history oi a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Gtsug-lag- k'hang, Sans. Vikar or Bihar) in a grove near 
Shrdvasii, in Kosala, bf a rich landholder. Leaf 137. ShAkva is invited 
thither — his journey — miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

. Leaf 142. The king of Kosala, Gsal-agyal, in a letter informs 
the king, Zas-Gtsano-ma (Sans. Sudhodana) the father , of ShAxya, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His father, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him ; they all enter into his religious* order — not one Yetuhis even to give 
intelligence. At last, Char-ka, his minister, begs leave to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in*every case, he 
will certainly come ba<jk. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShAkya 
at S hr Avast i. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
’ ’aaitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capilhvdstu. ShAkya’s 
instructions to Char-ka how he should behave himself at *CapilavdstH, and 
answer the king’s inquiries, leaf 144. Leaf 144. Comparison df grigafr 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShAkya. 

Leaf 140. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
g rod ha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. ShAkya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilavastu. . 

Leaf 149. Dcscriptioi^of their meeting — their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 15*2. Religious instruction : — the 
S/td/eya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. * The stories of several individuals of the 
family of SiiAkya. Leaf 164, Nye-vAr-j/k’hor, a barber of the Shdkyas, 
enters into that religious order — acquires great perfection — he is* the 
pretended compiler of the Dull'd class. f 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 
of ShAkya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans.* A'nanda) is made ttye chief dis- 
ciple of ShAkya. * . 

Leaf 341 . Lus-ztp’hags-mahi-bu Ma-jkyes- Dora causes his father's 
(VimbasAra's) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Leitf 349. Lhas-abyin or Lhas-byin, one of ShAkYa's cousins — his 
great hatred ^nd qialice towards ShAkya. Several instances quoted, and 

many moral tales told by ShAkya, and applied to himself and to this 

• u 
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Lhas-sbyin, — or*to any other individual : for under the name of Lhas-sbyin 
(Sane. Devadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. ° 

t • 

Leaf 392. The circumstances' # of Lhas-sb yin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShAkya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-skyes-Dgra, the king of MagadAa, to 
show the ill con&quences of bad morals. * 

Leaf 417 to '449. ShAkya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha , 
yHa-skyes-Dgra ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulva, to Ma-sdug.) 

Leaf 449. Lhas-sb yin’s further plots for injuring Gautama (ShAkya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

/Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amougst the. 

i 

priests •/’ which terminates also the general ^subject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Stdul-va-Cxzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vasiu. 

These four volumes of the Dulva collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by SarvajnyA- 
deva, Vidya kara l’RABHA, and Dharmakara, learned Pandits ; the first 
and* the third from Cashmir, the second from Lidia ; and by the Tib. 
LotsAva, Bandh D^al-gyi-Xiiun-po. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vidyakara Prabha, and the Tib. LotsAva , 
Bandi Dpat.-/Jrtse'gs. 

In the i>ext four volumes of the Dulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters -8, *,*,*} ) is an enumeration of the several 
laws or rules, (Khrims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (Dge-slong), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or z Cha ) volume, from leaf 1 ip 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratimoksha Sidra, Tib.** So-sor-thar- 
pald~M,do.) 
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Contents of the Treatise on EmanciptotioA. 

Adoration of the Ail-knowing, or salutation to Buddha — Praise and impor- 
tance of this Sutra.— The several blessings arising from* the practice of 
good morals.— Celebration of the /confession (Gso-sbyong), on every 
new and full moon. — Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, # pro-> 
nounred by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sldka thus, in Tibetan: 

'gs IT ^ei’tf’i'Vt^’srS’9 T “ No vice i» to be committed. 


S*TWi8V3*f'i*IN’,*JX'g T Virtue must perfectly be practised,— 

I Subdue entirely your thoughts, 
r This is the doctrine of Buddha." v 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two Slokas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 


l. \aerT q5f*rtfi'g*<fc’qge:-*jx’g in <v^v’$v'*W' 5 Jr’Q5 a i’sjx'gr 

n *VQ5 < *’Qv«Jrgvigx’siT 

8’»tQ’0i»x'xr^n’iss:N’w i «rx'ivsjx’Q|jx w 

In English : , 

“ Arise, commence a new course of life-*- turn to the religion of Buddha . Conquer the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body ), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subjlues every thing under his feet, iif a muddy 
lidte) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva , shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries. 99 


An assertion follows that the Pratimoksha Sutra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of 'those, seven Buddhas, on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Til>etnn : 1. R nam-par-Gzigs, 2. Gtsug-tor-chan. 3. Thams-chad-skyob. 
4. Ilk'hor-vu-Hjig. 5. Gser't'hub. 6. Ilod-srung. 7. Shaky a- 1' hub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vi pashyi. 2. Sik'hi. 3. Vishtc&bhu. 

4. Kakutsanda. 5. Kanuka-inuni. 0. Kashyttpu. 7. Shukya Muni. 

« 

From the 30rfi leaf of the 5th (or 4 Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or q, Nya) volume, is contained # the “explanation of the religious 
.discipline,” (Sans. Viniya vibhanga, (better Vibhaga,) Tib. Udui-va-Tnam- 
par-Hbyed-jnt.) 

In these* fouf volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some on* of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
SkX^'ya. ' The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the "people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. ShXkya is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by ShXkya : who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here.* 

’ The two hundred and fifty-three rules 'to be strictly observed by the 
priests (Dgt-doMg) are of live kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults 'provided against in those rules.) * 

1 . There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the law's or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication *, robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of animal life ; and 
the giving out t (or selling) of human* doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are — the emissio 
seininis; indecent behaviour; immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests ; the blaming of the secular state, &c. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults ; — as the keeping or 
w earing of more clothes than is permitted — neglecting tq wed!r religious 
garments — the deposition of them at any place, &c. — prohibited materials 
lor clothes, &c. 
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4. In the^ith fthfiib aM ^tutterated ninety fruit* 

6. The 5th kind Soffltults or sins are suchas must he confesssriU- 

Beside* these tales; ere Numerous instructions regarding detent behaviour, 

• • 

dress — attitude or posture of the body — manner of eating and drinking, 

'and when giving religious instruction to others. - 

* £ *.•» * 
On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 

TJzang-byin, a priest, commits a<fydtery.. SuXkya is informed of the 

fact. . He is cited — rebuked — and expelled. A rule is made that • thence^ 

forth all adulterers shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 

may be seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms ShXkya used in 

rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes — kinds and / modifications of theft — -several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds™ eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precl&us thing s into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 100. .The consequences of lust and theft — fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. # 

From leaf 162 to 239. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearijig of the various kinds of miseries 
or* calamities of life. ShXkya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.** 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking snch 


pretenders. 




• For a similar %tory, flee Ainsworth’s Dictionary under Hegelian in the Index Nom. 
prop. 

“ Hegebiab, a philosopher of Cyrene, who displayed the miseries of life with soch eloquence, that several 
slew themselves to bo out of them ; # foV which reason he was eommended by Ptolemy to discourse no more on 
that subject.” , * * 






;• t . ; T ' . , . 

Several vrtwdr of rtogeetabtodteijite visit 

^4be^#bri<€«ltegRe9 atffl halisfri© a? garden , near -tfaa^ ^ei fc^? ‘kouductefrvfey 
(g^dtu a priest,* ntt& tells . them whose . Vikm t^ifb^irikef 
are, with some biographical noticed. Hia.iimnodeat The 

^ stories of several: immoral afrtiottvby>irfcich apriest loses or 

tattle, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood.' On* making distensions 


amongst the primtat 

: / Thsfeatathtts is this <yolume^4fti leases, «the' 30»<flrst ef aASeh; am 
Occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700*SSWjfcw. t> The 
test of the volume' contains thetirst books of the “ Explanation of 
Religions JDisciplin*^ i 


‘ The 6th (or a* &Mka) volume, 
dCheutoMisg twenty-one books , oi^431 leaves. 

‘.v. .. • » . '•.r .■: ■ . - . .'*'Vk . v • 

Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on tansing” divisions . amongst the; priests * iHAS-eviN’s endeavcwirs to 
seduce the disciples of Sb£kya to hisparty. ... “ 1 ■ • 

... *Loqfrto\ ShXrya visits Kauskambhi, and takes his lodgings in the 
Qdangs*chan-gyi-kun-Dgah>-ra-va (Sans. 1 GAos* havotytirAma) .--^-stories of 
discontentment) Tlie. disciples ofSaiKYAv on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, houses, &©., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn* * and brought together by 

the wind*; • • » 1 ' -i" v • 

Leaf 57- to 61. We priests of SHXKtA are said tohave eh’ many 
clothes that for each bueineasthey make use of a different suit ;> and that, 1 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes, and hthtir 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the urearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or ateneile'at anv Place. 
Leaf 61 to 93. 



# AdlbOS&i.^ «fittiwnd. 

storia*toftft' of ; ^>ini ; if(Ww^ sffcmrf »Hf«*Si. 

Cni i i ifiiiuli I'rtiffTr" ityf fth’ j Hts . ,lj<| gps of^ffipdo, >andv.J 5 nifc 

Gmuxo JEsJ^oaftyt&afcl Iter- faraiZAS^BANG 

to bfe^ber is^jja^tedM^ ^Dialogue (in 

veme) : Jbdtween v ,? them. >■ Leaf MO-14I14 D o Stak rta o n 

i ^ ‘ » * * * ' * 

adopted 'Buddhism. JLeqf lSti *■ - ^qpg^wdojas ; 

joy utters^ by fivehu»dj»d oftbftafl^^ upon^tfceU Muff 

instructed krdds doctrin6.*<r v iM&Zikr ■••■W<*fi : * ".'• <rv r. • •«,?. j*» 

; From Xk/ 326 .to. ,431* dp titeend of thevoJume, w» several stories 
on hoarding or laying up s&r«, — on lying and falseboad»»*-aud on - ridl^ 
culing or despising others. 


*< \\V.« 

The 7th (or "W /#/ voluIie of .the .StdcwcLAM. 

Containing twenty books , (/row ffc 43d to the 63d) and 446 featw. 

u*r *»• < *4 

. I(|, .this volume is the continuation of the, stories . of >mveral faults ^ 

slight crimes committed by the priests. - Such faults are reckoned ninety 

in number. \Thp same /ure introduced into. the Samcritinad Tibetan, die? 

tionaries ; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to. 

specify them in this place. The.Sanserit generical name for this class. .of 

faults, is . Shuddha priyash chiitaJccdt. ,* Tib, > btung- byedr Hbah-zhigl 

English: “what are mere, faults, or yeoial faults”., The volume coin:* 

mftices with stories on abuse or foul language (Hp'hyA-va,) and ends with: 

• * 

narratives regurding oulpable. priests, that had. been ordained (or made 
Gilongs) before they, had reached • the age of twenty. , 


... . . The 8th (oa.q Nya,) volume of the 2>idw* clam. 

C(Mkofa«^g»21 books, (from the 63rd to the 63rd inclusive,) and 417 leaves. . , 

y*v* • „ . f 

,^/jphis. ^volume is , filled with the., cnntinuation. of storiea oh |halt8 or 
slight mimes of the tyane hind with those in the preceding^ vbhimC/ , It 



and eod*-*ri thanecdotos on ^the >adj ustttieat and gdelling ^>q uaiTcl^P ISd 
disputes./ •■ /^•■- v v *J&hr ,* , w'lu$**‘ :* '^K9^gf|^.^v . 


’ ->,•••: < *> 1 ?*<**- [#i-..'lHt *■*? V>V>, • v ««-9i(fvr'^.' ■ '■ *0 •'*?> *‘i "l'- 

■ *..-Td40!B.(ob a Jb^voLlwnw-Hrt 

• *.*••, 1 
ypf&tr- • •’ ‘ * -• '. * ")>" vjfi,.,, ';‘> •'•** £ '. • V "'\ *v*»-*, . ,' 


.—‘-This volumewegard# *he tmatfvt '?fefliale' ^religions personao^ the 
Bamddka faith. Tkewubjec& are the^sapie a»*thoseOf die last four yofabbaa*,' 
fe^the priests. * And Hie stories are told mtheaatoeterms, wkh the excep- 
tionof some additions andapplicationS. '<«* "»'&■> <?..-* •»;* * -v- • - '■>. 

•*. Fromfcq^l'tO'66, in 2 books, is the treatise cm emancipation > for the 
priestesses (Gelongma), Sans. Bkikskutd pratimolesha Sutra, Tib. D£e~ 
Blang-mahi-so-sor-t’har-paki-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume) . 

£rom fea/h6to408or*tetheend of the^rohime, in 28 books, is the 
‘' Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,” Sans. Bkikshuni 
Vin&ya vibhanga, (or Vibh6ga). t TU>. Dge r aloHg+mahi-hdul-va-Tnam-par~ 
hbyed*pa; in the same nuumer, osde& and in. the t , same words, es ^n the 
format four volumes^ with-the* exception.pf some stories, and* a few 


hutenifeB-mot mentioned i. there.; • >*>* t , 

Leaf 61 . Ma-*k yes-2>gra, (Sans. AjXtashathu) the king of Magadha. 

K * * 

How andby whom he ia cpmforted after he. had caused the death df his 


father VimbasXba. ui .->■< ,.r. ...... . , 

r 

-vi Legf 78 to 87 ✓ Stories of Several religious persons having put an end 
te theirdiyes. outof despair. t Leqf 85; Several, kindsof robbers. « •• 
Leaf 108 to 109 . jS'bom-JDgait-mO} apriestesa. or., nun,- the pattern of 
a lewd, cupping and tficked vrowta$. f There areseve^al stories under her 
name, in this volume. , . ^ ^ 

Leaf 193 . . ^has-byin, one of ShIkya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 

* *- ' V> “ 

nant and rancorous person. How he endea^oiifs^to acquire the knowledge 
of the magica| act, or of perforating prodigies. He applies to ShJk^a— 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. Theyall refuse to igusi^pct 
him. 1 He is advised by each of them first tp ttpquire true and useful 



qnongthe 

Ifaf 2.10. . Stone* on. the multiplicity of clothes and garments of tfib 
female, ..religions pentoris. Prohibitions against them by ShI&ya. - • 

Leaf 272*^ The* king oUXadinga sends 2 b <?aAL** 0 YALrthe King of 
Kosala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present It come&^afterwarda into 
the hands of G7cevfirDQAK?imt,jfa lewd or winked priestess) she ^pifts it 
op, appears, inpublic, hut, from Us thin texture, seems to benaked. Thb 
priestesses ape prohibited, from. accepting or wearing each thin clothes/ ^ •' 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the^four Vedas of the Brahmans.' Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated, defects in the body * of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. , 

Leaf 302. . Several papts of the DulvA class enumerated. ' 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivrtyaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sjpns. Sdnk'hya). 

LeqfcSO 2. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed* . The scene of all these stories is, in general, Msyax- 
yod, (Sans. Shr&vasti in Kosald). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters e, a, b, q, and a of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in tfye 
9th century) by Jinamitha, a pandit of Qashmr, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by KLUHi-AOYAL-j9fis’HAN H a Tibetan Lots&va, op interpre- 
ter, Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a T’ha, and q Da) volumes of the DulvA, 

In 60 books, of which the 10 th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves — and the 
# 11M, 33 books, or* 708 leaves. * 

These vblumps are entitled in 

Tibetan : — Hdul-varyhran-ts'hegs-kyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit C—VinAya Kshu- 
draka Vastu. . 

English : — “ Miscellaneous minutiae on religious discipline.” 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by — “reverence to the All-knowing.” . Thesubject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as — -things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the 'manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 

• a 

in the Dulva. 

• - Leaf 2. Sanos-ho Yas- JSciiom-xdan-bdas (ShXkya,) at Yangs-pa-chan. 
(Sans. Vainhali, oO Vishali, J?ry&ga of # the ancients, the modem AUaha: 
baQ! That city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or Orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. Thd disciples of 
ShXkya incur scandal there by rubbing -themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShXkya from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. " * 

Leaf A. ShXkya at M.nyan-yod (Sans. Shn^vasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ; — to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do'with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. * "M-cK hod-xten) where the hair or nails of B,addha' are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Leaf 11. Seals arc permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgya). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silVer, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they, may keep seals or -stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the Viltara (Tib. G tsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. » 

Leaf 25. Predictions by ShXkya and by a gymnosopliist, of a child 
that was to be bom. Its miraculous birth. It is name d “ fire-bom” 

a> 

( Me-skfjes). His education and adventures. ' 



A WQUKS. gg 
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- Leqf xs: The veracity. of« Muddka.it, expressed tftus ;~t-“ the* inoon, 

together with the hosts of stare, may fall dovya $. the earth, together with 

the ntpuntains and forests, may lift itself up into , the .void space above; 

the vast ocean may tie. dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
• • 

(MahA Sramatia) should tell afalsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa~chan, es- 
pecially that of Lichabiji-chlan-po. The pnestaof SalKVA.were wont. to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony :-*-In their congregation, after having been informed of.the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give' him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation hdd been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

j&eaf 64 to 66. ShAkva prohibits *his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting ^places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. * The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine— ^-how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep hmbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and .precious metals. 

* Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosala , Gsal-soyal, bcing.dethroned 
by his son, //p’hagb-skyes-vo, goes to R&jagriha, to Ma-skyes-Dgra, king 
of Magadha , — alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the m$an time he dies in 
the garden,? suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. ShAkya’s instruction to the king 
of Magadha. , • 
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Leqf to ,lflo) IZp’h^os-s&yes-po, the king. ot.Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mala <?nod, makes frequent. attacks on. tih&,Sh&kya race at 
SaHtkya (Sans. Capita) at last he takes their city and massacres mqny of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves id the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nepfrl. During that War, a certain j&hAkya, 
ShAsIpaka is banished from Capita. At his parting request, ShAkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes tc^a country^ called Bagui o* Vagud, is made king there, 
and -builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib, Mch'hod-rten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of SiUmpaka, 'leaf 149-150. 

Leaf 100. The death of /fp’HAOs-sKYES-po, caused by a conflagration.' 

f 

Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (^kye'-jDquhi-Rdaomo-ch’hen-mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
ShAkya, leaf 185. # 

. Leaf 202 to 248. ShAkya gives to J?GA£-vo (Sans. NAnda} instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the.womb, and the gradual formation of the hunian body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, of to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 

a 

'Eleventh (or s.Da) volume of the Dulva , 

In 708 leaves and 33' books, counting from the 18th to the 00 th inclusive. 

i 

Subject : — The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiae on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials tp 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, person?, customs, manners,, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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csf 


iisloni' 

to SttXkYA ho^%e v ^io abt in Ba6fi‘*'ktid ‘"»u<:ii' Cflt^^aad^ri^veft^ts 
!iM»thictioiA^ei i e&^ «" fV ■" V ■' ' ‘T* v^* : , •*•' ^ 

? 1-2/ l^ciSffl-vp (Sans.^NAKbA), a priest wfthBSaiKY a. atM*ya»-y<xi 

(Sans.«^Ardc<w*i>j receives from hfefbfmer vfri&C 6xfj&Ser-s^t/a 

(Sans. Co/rffa;?SfetWaf finely bfefiehed cloth&Mendered ^i^^^VitliiTory? 

• ••'■ Leaf l&. When Wddd to bttrnfi dead fiddy* neiCBl^ 

is there any* river to throvf the corpse into, it may be buried. * ’’ "J* 

Leaf 61. The death of ShIbihijbw? BhAkya’s rejections on him. A 
Mch’hod-rten (dans. CftijAtya) is' built over his remhins by a rich landholder 
at ShrAvasti , and an anniversary festival established in his memory. "The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay bo duties or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 126-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. KAtyAyaSia) becomes the dis- 
ciple of SnAKYA, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (ShAkya) keeps a middle way.' He acquaints him with" some 


of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 

_ • • • * +K v* »*•*',< ’t* ii* ■, a* 

casual concatenations." 

Leaf 130. KAtyXyana, with 500 other priests, „is sent by ShAkya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of ‘Hp'hags-Tgyal* (6tTum-po-bab- 
jS'nano)! together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-kubja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a brahman, who was dead at that time. ’The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. ■ Leaf 194. He erects Vihara qpd makes several 
donations to the companions of KAtYXyana. Leaf 197 to 207. ftfany 
witty sayings (inverse). Leaf 207 to 2001 The ten powers of Banddha. '* 

* ," IV * ” ' ^ * "1 — — — 1 1 1 " 1 »'I lii' Ut. * '■' H 1 ■' * 

* Sant. UjjjMQfi or Qrifahh *» 

f Sans. Rtf* PtMdyot * ; (called the passionate on cruel.) 



so iMkvma fltrttl, 

l • 

'LetifOvt !i * Vari&us defect* of tfin' huinan^bbd^ &te> enumerated in 
rerse. '^’Sufch ‘as havq/' themV'prohibit^^fif^ befa^’ i^Ceited ' 1 into the 
rengioUs order of ShXkya. • *** 'S' 1 ^ 1 ■ 

Leaf 230 to 253 . Account of, the grekt prodigies exhibited by 
ShAkya, at Shravasti in Koscda. - The si* Mu-edgs^ehan (Sabs. jFirthika) 
teachers, being* discontented with : the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, '‘the brahmans, and fee people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gautama and his folloVfleriij) so thatthey can hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting, prodigies, 

f 

to show tlieir skill' and power.' They are defeated : — fot shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills bn the 
north of India. Leaf $48, the great astonishment of all' at the miracles 
of Gajjtama, — their applause! * 

' Leaf 263 to 307. The story of JJskyed-pa a king in Lus-hp'hags 
and other tales ( Sans. Vidihd) told by ShXkya, — political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

■ Leaf 276. ' The story of /SmAN-ch’SE^, the son of Gang-po in tftown 
of Puma kachha a hilly country! Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum~pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft* Leaf 326. Mention 
made of the VLbat-gumata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
ShIkya used to exorcise themselves. 

* Leaf 326. ShXkVa in the Nyagrodha grove (near' Ser-skya Sans. 
Capita). Gajjtami', with 500 other women ^of the ShXkya race, goes to 


ShXkya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious -order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remainrin the secular state, to 
Wear clean clbthes. They will not desist. They - follow him afterwards 
in his peregrinatiqp through the Bfija country to Nadiha. They beg him 
again and&gainte receive them. At last, on the r^tjtfeSf of Kun-doah-vo, 
(Sahs. A'na^da) he permits them to take the reUgtotA 4 character. Several 
rules And instnfctions respecting the order of nuns. ' Various stories . of 
these females that happened mostly at M ntjm^od (Sans, Shrfivasti). 



e>works. 




Horn*, at' i^rapeated^from the :£?4a 

volume of the .Doha, leaf 155 to 192, wheneetjie gefcoral.-tenuor may 
be gathered.) ‘ “v? ; . * • . “ v ' ? , ?f " /; ? * .■ v- « ■ ; v x ' . ■ \ 

-jL**/’ 581. 'SaCuxA ’in his p&eg^atiwprpcaeds tp ^uf-yu/, the 
country' of the ^Champions, and atR/wcAaw, ' (the.,, grassy;, so celled 


from the &«£0,gpM0f) the modem ‘C&nmt^ox KdmanQnt, in Asmm,' anci- 
ently the resideneeof the great .king Kusemx-chan, stays for acertain 

time, undeftwo SdUa trees. .• > :t < 

• ** 
Leaf 691. The circumstances that preceded the death of ShXkya. 

Leqf 635 to 836. '^The death of ShAkya. , The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by HoD-&RUmto Yyab-byed, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gadha, who instructs him how to inform the king of. his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on Ufe, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, . on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdung) of- ShXkya. .They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 667. After the death af$HXfL$A t Hod-*rung> , (Sans. KAshyapa) 
becomes head *of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, ' (Sans. Arhan, Tib. Dgra-Hchom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near- R&jagrjha, and make the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by ShAkya. .The Mdo~od 6 or class, is 
compiled by Kun-1?gah-vo, (Sans. A’jvanpa) The Dulvd £Sans SVin&ya,) 
fly Nye'-vXb-BTk’hor (Sans. UpAu), the Ma-mo, or Ch’hos-Mnon-pa- 
M dsod (Sans. Abhidharma) by Hod-srung (Sans. KAshyapaJ Ho pre- 
sides over the sect for. several years, appoints KuN*2>GAH-yp his successor^ 
and dies on the Bya*gag-rka*g hill near Rdjagriha. Leaf 679. 

. . .fceafQ 84 . lCu»-/>GAH-vo(Sans, A’nanda) after haying been for, many 
years the head. y 0f the Bauddha .sect,, intrust the doctrine of ShAkya to 


\8«« my Tnemlatioa. of The death y ShAkya. 


* mvAumi* orsWWttSfa,* 

SgknAtttaKMkOHAia appoints him his successor, and dfeein thAtniddle of 
the G wgoa ( on an imaginary island ) between f angiyqrihm and Mi* 
fftutta. His body is divided into tiro parts. The 009 is taken by the 

0 ' t * '1 * * c * 

Lichabyi race at Yangs-pa-chan, Who ereet a Chaitya to contain it: 
the other pttrt by the king of 'Jfsfsatta»-wlM likewise builds a Chaitya, 

| r , s ^ * J / 1 > 

at Skjfa-*n&r-b* (Sms^ Pdtaliputra) over bis share of relics. 

Leqf 687. 1^*iiasmsung is received *into the religious order by 

, » , ‘ . ’ " ‘ *> •* tl ‘I* •• *■ ' , 

KcN'Z>aAH-vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
int^ ‘'CQshmir, as if had been foretold by Shakya, leaf 089. How he 
civilised the Serpent race and their chief Huluta : — how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid .'the foundation of the 

m 1 ^ ^ \ x 4 f 

Bauddha religion -in the C&shmir country, one hundred years . after the 

* 1 C * 

death of ShIkya, who. had mentioned that Country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. . 

Leqf 600. Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nye'- 
ms ; — he to Dhitika ; — he to Naqtpo — and he to Leos- jtfT’noNG. 

.■ One hundred and ten years after the death of ShIkya the priests at 
YangS’pa-ckan violate in many respects his precepts.-— Many disputes 
about trifles.— At last, seven hundred accomplished <priestg(Sans. Arhnn, 
Tib. Dgra-bchom ~pa£ nfhke a new compilation of, the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septuagint,) the name of 
Bd^H~Brgtfas-yang-dag’par-B^«d-pa t “ that ^as been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred*’ (accomplished priests.) 

* Thus $ads the Uth volume; translate (in the 0 th century) by Vidva- 
kaka BBABKA, and Dbabma Shbi pbabha, pandits, frpm India, and by the 
Tibetan Jjk-(sfaa ^interpreter) Banpe-Z^pal-JFs.yos.v. On the three last 
leaves, from 706 to 70Q, are some remarks on . the defects of these .two. 
volumes (by a Lama, Nam-jMk’hah-obaos in the monast^ryof Snar-tha^g not 
far from Tethi-hhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad Wanslatiom incorrect 
text, repetition of. stories told before, be*-,. Ho advances, several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have beealeft in this stateby the ancient reviewers. 
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Title, --, : 





mg. 


i'/Jlf * /fir; '• A>,^r. vjt 

Subject, NY*-YiB-jnt*Ho* (Sans., uplu) Jnq . supposed pmjsfflwpf .the 

Vulva, collection, .puts to Sh&ya sever® special cases, as to which .class 

■«. r v » J -’ •* & -m « : ;»*- * ■ v ' ■•• * ?-■' v v * r • • v , 

of transgressions particular faults or smssjhould^ be referred ; or t whetlie; 
it be lawful to do or use such encl such a lbing. jAnd SniKY/ answers 
him as to each. He addresses ShXkya, by the term Stsuu-pa. “ Reverend!” 
• N ye-vXb-hk’hoh, , in this , last volume, is, always mentioned by his 
Indian name Up4li, exfcept in the eleven ‘first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Upalis-kun-dris-pa 

- • , - i «*•>, »*’«-. -t? . ' v" •••••* 

rdsogs-so,—" all the queries of UpXli are ended or finished.” . 

The names of the translators or. pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 

of Kluhi-bgyal- ATts’han, a celebrated interpreter. 

* ^ * ’ ’ • * * ^ •' '' * • • *»►.!** 

Calcutta, 4th September, 1831. ^ 


I may here close my Analysis of the Vulvd collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure he j udged what isto be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Ofttie whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, preparecf a detailed Analysis with occasional 

• *. " • , U . ' , •..j, ! J’,,, «*,. . # 

translations of such passaged as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the life and Death of ShXkya. The whole are;deposited % manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any tune 'be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society’s Journal, 
feage 4175 , for a general view’ of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor tyiLBOti. 

2<mA October 1835. 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE" 

‘ 

* IN NEPAL, 

I. W 4 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL .COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE* 

By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

British BaUeut fe W/poJ. 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hindd legislation or government. The Moslem' conquerors have 
everywhere .swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in R&jpfit&na, it may be 
doubted^ whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis- 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary 'connection and intercourse 

t t • .* • 

with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nep&l at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindustan, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nep&lese have been enabled to pre- 
serve their institutions in all their Hindti purity ; ancT undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of tro’Hindd system of jurisprudence, 

» • ^ '•V.y , v ■ > , f* * •+ V*-‘‘ ' 

it is in ^Tepal we must seek for the answer. 



• Hr.' HodgsojHs t|}e fintrwhio ha» enabled u/to obtain something like 
a precise and pract»cal' vic>y of this complex subjSbt^ Bfe has acquired his 



filling, the first judicial Situations in Kepdl. - IThese individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; end ft^m variOus motives -piey might 
be piesuiiwdia ontfairty. 

years' with a high reputation for ability overthp' Supremfe Court ofJUStice 
at ♦Kathmandu. Another whs the present' Dharmddhikdri of Nfep&l;' a 

^ i'll, , ‘ i i i> ^ 1 * , 

Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the counfry?* ’ V v ? f< 1 *' 

The information thus obtained was^recorded by Mr. Hodgson, and 
transmitted by him to the Governor .General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers;, to which we^e added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the -result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodgson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

' v ‘? , : ‘ s f. • 

In attempting to qrrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhajps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness, diminish their chance .of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. 

* Some of the more remarkable features*of the Hindfi system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, if only for the 
propose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, find fun^ishing • 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. * ' 

The judicial system of the Nipdle$e appears to . differ from our Euro- 
pean system in having no separ^e jurisdictioW or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials apd civil suits; Of the four ^ntraJl pourtSj^as well asof 
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those of the provinces, each is competent 'to thedispatcbofeither business, 

, t , *. * , * ‘ t * 1 • • S . ^ ^ ^ * ' 

and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to &e decisions oi ciVil suits, where* there is a’ want of evi- 

. , . • . w. : *- .. . , •> , i‘-' 

dence both oral and written. A third feature ih which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling thecbiivicted criminal to confess; he being 

J ...i •. h, ■ , v ! . . . .. 

subjected to the* torture, of whipping till t&e desined w result is obtained, 
withour which hfc .may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But’ the' most peculiar* feature of the system is that which belongs to it* as 
the code of a Hind 6 people/ 1 allude to the great importance attached t6 
questions of caste, the^dgnizai^ce of these beingvrestncted to the highest 
Court (th elnta Chaplt), in wha||ver pajt of the kingdom the' subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted , whether the system followed in all these 
Courts rnig^t not be improved by t,' closer approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar- 

«> i .• • iJS., ’• > ” *\ > . & 

ed at least with English jurisprudence, there .can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to lake a lesson from them* 


, ' ’ K 


Thus, th* Nip61ej?e iu« not so ^jrerse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
gnilt> as We are., ptoybd guilty, they^are not very particular 

as to the means. .^They consi^er in fact, .that ^he business of a judge is 
not to screen a ct »^inal, but Y to convict him, and; they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of tbe yoluntary confession of the criminal. Anotlier 
.particular which we might. wit|^ great tadvant^geadopt from’ them is, the 
..celerity *uf their proceedings. * No delay is; ever suffered to take place 'as 
soon .as. a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witches ara ^u^t jbr, ^nd, as sopn 4 aaproduced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at' one* to' * conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 

* ' i *'»„* -*-■ ... 

is, their reception of each party’s story in civile suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner’s defence in crim,inal c^s, without allowing 
a third. person by his studied glosses to. come between the judge and the 

truth. They appear to be. sensime that manner as well as matter are to be 

,‘4«: 
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In other particulars the Nep&lese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defect^ of onr own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases haS always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of eros*> 
examining them ; whi}e on thp other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale pf pick-' 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in, the 
practice of oiv own “reason-made-perfect” system.* 

• There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nep&lese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, *it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 

dispute to arbitration. This natural pnd highly advantageous system, only 

* * » 

recently made the practice of the. English Courts, has prevailed in N6p&l 

• • * 

for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 

is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 

against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes, — speaking under 

similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

•, ,» , * * # 
Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 

evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 

and almost the universal acceptation of testimony oh oath. It prevents as 

a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of peijury'or 

oath-breaking, leaving the more simpld crime of false-witness in its place. 

• • • 

But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, which are never used for tyvial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the N&p&l 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business : — a marked contrast 
to ouwown Indian system wherein an over-weaning att&chment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


regarded,, when w 
statement is made. 


to. judge \oS ! the good faith with which a 


•* lLav.ii tlie perfection of reaion. 
. 2 A 
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The 4fhpAl Courts, again are always, sitting;- They have neither 

•> 

vacations nor terms. 'This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forma 
of procedure, which ate fall of reason and of efficacy, *arie principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. . * 

The. peculiar constitution of tile Nep&lese pandhayet might fairish use- 
fal hints far its introduction udder our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been -found to wolk well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Jtiofassil Courts promise to meet so-clearly the habits and^ ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the. Capital. 

There are four . courts of justice ( JfyAya Sabhd) at Kathmandd. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh ; the 2d Jnta Chapli; tlie 3d TAksfir ; and 
the 4th DhansAr : 


§ 2. Jurisdiction. 

“ f There are ne regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in N£p4I. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only ill the Jnta Chapli, whereto they must 
be at once “transferred^ for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 

* Tbeabove remarks were for the moat pert penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
• whose hands the voluminous MSS." were placed by Mr, Secretary Swinton, in order to bo 
- condensed pd prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
stylo broken down in order to save space, by tbo late Mr. O. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to Government In the Politioal Department, and were .finally submitted to the Author for hie 
approval and correction before pnblioation. . ,Mr. Colbbrookb's account of Hindii Courts of 
Justice, in the Trent. Boy. At. Sot, II., had not thfn appeared. J. P, Sec, As. Soo. 

t Inverted commas denote where the author's manuscript iodireotly followed. 
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dupe, in any other court ef the Capital or ita environs* i as they nontet be 
referred to it, prior to and-for sentence, if - they origihate^in any court of 
the mountains- or of .the Tar&i. Byt all- other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass,' assault, battery, slander,! 
reviling,' &c. which in V^pil are punished by whipping, petty > fines? and 
abort imprisonment, and for which , the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathsaan dd, 
or in any court of the provinces— *as may all civil aotions whatever* with- 
out limitation.” 

§ 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several functions. 

• , 

All the four courts are under the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the Ditha. 

There are two Bich&ris, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh , TaksAr , and Dhansdr, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bich&ris 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court — 

1 Khard&r, *• , 1 Jemad&r, 2 Amald&rs , and 

1 Major , 2 Havild&rs, . . 40 tfip&his.lf 

“ The Bich&ris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politan courts. The J Ditha, or president extraordinary of .all the courts, 


* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood natumlly form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but deficits legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The riven Dud Cossand Trisil Ganga we (he eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of tjie Courts of 
the Capital. H. . * 

f Than* m ilitar y terms, current below, prove nothing sgainst what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of Ntpil upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhat borrowed their military aystem entirely from below, but from us not from the Mogbols. 
Here and there indeed tho Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
bnt is “ vof et prsterea nihil." Tile ripdhit, are not regulars, bat a sort of mililia or pro* 
vincials, exclusively attached to the courts. H. 
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is a badge' of conquest ; and his function, though by use now understood, 

is anomalous. Where* * * § he is not personally present, the Bichdris are judge?. 

Where he is, they share his judicial functions as, assessors; but chiefly 

enact at present, the part of our banisters. ‘ So the Military menials of the 

court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 

agents were the Mahan Naikia%s and. their Mah&niahs — the Tol-mals, &c- 

&c., as set down under Tnta Chapli." 

* 

In each of the courts Taks&r and Bhansdr — 

1 Kharddr, 2 Amaldurs, 

1 Jemaddr, and 

2 Havilddrs, 25 Stpdhis. 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the .court's judgment. 

The following officers belpng ( to the Inta Chapli or supreme criminal 
court — 

40 SipdJtis , 

2 Mahdnaikiahs, 

120 Mahdniahs, . 

15 Tdl-mals , 

24 Chok't-mahdniahs, 

1 KotwQl-naikiah, 

■ The Arazbbgi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him are the Ma- 
hdnaikiahs, or superintenclants of Mahdniahs^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes! and sentences in eivil and 


1 JBicMri or Judge, 

1 Arapbigi, 

2 Kharddrs, 

2 Jemaddr s , 

4 Havilddrs, 

4 Amalddrs , 


10 Kdttvdls, 

2 JZumltdl- naikiahs, f 
1 Tolpradhan,\ 

1 Pasalpradhdn, 

2 Tehvilddrs, and 
0 Bahiddrs. 


• 8«e preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. H. 

f The Kumkal-naihiah is head of the craft of potters ; each craft h«i a head, but none 
has any apMial connection with the court. H.' 

I Tho TolpradMn is not, properly, a judieial functionary t his duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of rupees upon each New&r merchant returning from B&ote. * If. 

§ See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are accessary and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided for without idem, H. 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect .the sentehcesef tbq courts, whether 
whipping or other. . The are always ■' in attendance ;'thp 

Mdhdniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward ; that 
duty belongs to the* military : but in' case of disturbance ■ actually 
commenced or hue and^cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There; is a Tol-mAl to 
or superintendent of each T6f, or ward of tie; city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is thge Tol-m&l's (business to identify' the said 
person, anth point out his residence to the Mdhdniahs , whose duty it* is to 
secure him. * 


The Choki-mdhdniahs are the guards of the jail. 

The KAtwdls, under their Naiktah, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and BieMris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. Thd Tehvild&r has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bahid&r keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Kharddr writes the Kailndmahs and Razlndmah s 
in each cause. • \ 


The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government arid, take /ees also; • . 

The above courts sit* for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dasahara and Diwdli, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any, of the judicial authorities <rf Katk- 
nfandu make circuits : but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges ( Biehdri,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh* and Ixla Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,), of civil 

and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

2 b 
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as by wa^Wf appfcal in the hi»**iwforti The 

preakW*peraonallyin the Tm ludr and DhmuAr when j% grave matter 
therein arising tails for hiS^piteseace. ’■ 

■ The subordination of the TedesIfyeeadDhansdr courts to theDlfAa is 
illustrated at length by Mr; Hodgson in the follpwing mariner ^“ The 
Biehdrii of those courts hear; tobeondusfcmivall civil causes of whatever 
amount, that p^ain^^ choescr t5 bring'bef<^ them. They alio -hehr, to 
a conclusion, all ‘plaints of wrongs' dpne and suffered, save only such 
as ehtail a punishment touching life or- limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at die dose of each day they are obliged to go to the 

ft 

Ditha and report, verbally merely and* summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them; and been? heard, and that- in their opinion 
such and such awards should- be made.* The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards we ‘made accordingly bytbe respective Bich&ris next 
morning in the Takidr and Dhansdr as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Ditha- may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring, to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by die Bich&ri concerned. The Biehdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be - acute, argue the topiq and pCrhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Dithamrobg. -■ Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Biehdri will hold ; else,- the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award;' or he will do so; after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause, and- brought- tobim for perusal by the Bi- 
chhri. Bat if neither the Bvch&ri’e verbal repart of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the JDtilJto afford him 
satisfection (as however in 00 cases out - of ! I0b« they- do)* the Ditha will 
proceed to such' Biehdri'e courtadd hear the cause anew^T-presidiug him- 
self in« .that court for the occasion, Such is -the mode of the Ditha' s 

%. 

I. • ■. * . 1 <1 ,„f i ; - 1 1. ' I . I . — . ■■ ■ 

* 

• There is no vast of leiaore on thh p*fi t(t tile \DUIA > & prevent hit dofogthia, sooftetr 
u may be nooeaopuy. Arreara> of baainea^ f the courts of N»p6I, and the 

Current affaira of every coart leave its judge* at alTtimea abiufttyice of apare time. H. 




ordinary control overt 4hrf<fll^^ mfe*a<$s*twfoe« both fuaties 

assent to the judgment* gUeei'&iii ‘these cofcrt&.*‘*df *ither»party dissent*, 
then there isan appeal from the Taladr mfaDhd&Ar to the^JMlie via thit 


£ot Singhi and herein consists ahoth«f£stop' end degree- of subordination in 
those courts f tojtheX>i<$d. r la appeals,- a* thafear©; 1 now at least,- nh 
records or next to none (formerly recordingto a small extent wasmuae) 
in, any court of primary os sdpfeiforjtmsdictieB, thef original ‘parties -andr 
witnesses most all ^proceed to, the ghperiordonirt. In regard to the. /cm* 
of the references whichard necessarily made bythe inferior courts of 
Kathmandd in all cates (and by the provincial* courts, in all cases touch- 
ing life or limb or the spbstanoe of a man’s jpeopbrty) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award,' even • though'- there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not havingbeen in fact had^such references ore made by 
the KathmandA Btch&ri* by word of mouth' simply and summarily, as above 
narrated; these Bichdris, moreover, in alleases, civil a* well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at’ -the same time* the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Ditha' t 
opinion ; but it^pR nojt bar the loser’s or crinuhal’s appeal to the Ditha' a 
own court, either being -allowed to allegeand prove .in appeal- undue 
threats or violence inextorting such acknowledgement or confession.’' 

. ( The Bieh&ria of the Tdka&r and Dhatuhr cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary* to put him in irons or send 
him to jail itxmist be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine -to any extent by their own authority, fiut if they please they 
may refer a grave-fine to the Ditha otlBhdmMr SdbhA (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Into Chapii can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Srdddhrfidjish,. at yJnchperiod Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
dir Sabhd, or Council of State, apd take their' sanction for each case of 
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further impriatmment. In general, the Ditha in Xntd dhapK can fine u 
any extent without sanction of the BhdradAr SabM. Now and then a verj 
grove case may«be carried by the Ditha himself to the BMraddr Sabhd 
which then usually awards the fine &ggestedby hidt. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict' any. punishment touching life or limb 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to ant 
obtaining the sanction of the Mdj BhAtadAr SktbhA ot R4ja in Council;. v 

i 4. Other Courts at KathmandA. 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 

4 • 

gistry — that for houses is called the Chi-bhand4l—etn& that for lands, the 
BhA’bhandil. All deeds of transfer ofhouses and lands are registered in 
these courts; and copies, with the JJAmohr or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There ia another court of special jurisdiction called the J Dafter-khdneh, 
in' which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatevei 
penal offences mayfesue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Jnta Chapli. 

. The Bangya-baithak or Kumdri Chok, at Kathmandu, is not a court of 
justice “but the general record office of the. fisc; A separate Ditha pre- 
sides oven it. 

The whole of the courts of KathmandA are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each ot&er. 

M The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Ddd Can, East, 
and ! Trisul Ganges West : but Bhatgaon mxd .Patan have their own courts : 

Vi 

and every where there are village courts. Its inactivate genius is the 
chief characteristic of the N&p&l judicial administration* as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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The valley of NfcpAl being assumed as a oentre, the interior or mountain 

§ • 

districts are divided.foj judicial purposes into Bottom and Wetter* parts, 
each of which ..is subdivided, or liable to subdivision. At.pjeseutto the 
eastward , there is only one grand section, »$salled from its boundaries the 
section of the M&chi and D&d Cost. To tlje westward there are two 
large sections ; the former of which is denominated the division of* the 
Kali and BRtri, and also the Kdli-pdr division: the latter is called the 
section of the Kali and Marsydngdi, and it is also known as the Mdnjh- 
k/tand circuit. 

Two Bichdris , acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. • Their ctrart* are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Mdnjh-khutyl, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there .are four : — two for the KAlirpdr arrondissement, »,at 
Baglung-chour and at Bbtii, and two for the MfiryA-khand, at Pokhara 

and at Turku. «.. . - 

# 

The administrators of the Tardi, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 

I 

cial authority (called Faujddr), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faujd&r’s 
appointment must be ratified by the Darbdr . ■» 

• For all the Tardi there are six Sdbahs or general administrators ; 
and under each Sdbafi, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of Morang, there are one SAbah and two Fatyddrs ; 
for Sabtari-Mokotari, the same, number ; for .Bara Parsa , .the same ; for 
Routahat, one Subahand one Faujddr ; for Chitwan-Bklvan, the same ; for 
BotuftU, the same;. for the Doti-TarAi, one Faujddr; for SuUidna, the 

same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 c 
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The powersof the Provincial,* or. local, courts are always the same, not 
being regelated with reference to the ranh of the Governor- pf the Province 
f^t^e time being. , 3 nt, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and , loss of 1 caste,, every court ol 
the interior must forward a written report witli # the offender’s confes- 
sion to KathmandH to be laid before the. Government . which refers, them 
to, the Ditha . The Jhitha -reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and- according to his 'report a, royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to; award such and; such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to . Kathmandu, as . the case may ' be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 

r ® 

cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(j&t and pdni): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, , fiscal officers, ** courtiers,” aud. others of vhatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government apd are 'men of respectability and ca-, 
pable of the charge. 

“ The village . courts of the interior are presided, over by one 
Praj&naikiah and four PradMn-Prajds, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or. Dwdriah. 

t 

Above them come the hill Bichdris of the two (divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof, in PAlpu and Duti, the sudder court of the governor, 

and in the Tardi, that of the Sabhd or revcnual administrator. 

* 

The basis* of the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naikiah and 4 Pradhans the Dwdriah 
is merely .a badge of cofiquest. 

* The term Provincial rather implies a Court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract : there 

ere none such irfNip&l save the Governors of DitH and Palpa, and the S&bahs of die lour 
lands. H. 




The supreme ordinary appeal couVt is the Kot i SiHgh, but those who'ire 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the 'JEN/Aa to the MaMitfa, 
who in such cases directs the matter to beiftvestigated' in ’tho 'fiTdri 
or Bhdrad&r Sabhd , (Cbptici! of State). ' The result "of this investigation 
when, .completed iS‘ reported through the tffifef minister to the ; ^>riike *who 
issues definitive orders on* thfe case, which are usually such as the report? 
suggests. On such occasions, if ttys cAs& fttibuld be a grftveone, relating’ 
to loss of c&Ste, and such like, the Bhdraddrs are assisted by the Bithd 
and Bichdris of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharmidkikdri 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
BhWaddr Sabhd. 

The appeal ' from the local courts of. the interior -lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bhdraddr 'Sttbhd in the man- 
ner above described. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu ; the 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression nathrally 
produced by the* known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of Ddti, and those^of Pdlpd and Sallidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first, subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains 'eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, ^the people’s first 
appeal # from. their local courts; is to the hill Bichdris, their second to the t 
Ditha of Kathmandd. 
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Then there libs an appeal to the Koi Singh at Kathmandh, and finally 
to the Rqja in Co un cil : there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 


§ 7 . Courts of Bhatgaon and Pajah. 

. . There are separate courts * for the cities of Patan and jfihatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter .of eight miles from the capital. 

•The Mul-Sabhd or chief court of Patan and that of Bkatgam can- 
not try the Panch-khata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 

or confiscation of a man's whole substance ; but only offences punishable 

r « 

by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 
tion. There is an appeal from these* courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and important cases are . often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of r the capital. 

„ The officers attached to the Mul-Sabhd or Pali-Sab/td at Patau, are as 
follows: the Dwdridh like the Ditlia of Kathmatidti is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bich&ri or true judge, and the 
Pradhdm or chief townsmen, his assessors. 

1 Dw&riah , who presides. 20 Mah&niahs. 

1 Bich&ri. 2 Kotivdl naikiahs. 

4 Pradhdns. 24 KotwAls. 


1 Bajdd&r. 

1 PatwAri. 

1 Go8hwAra Tehvtlddr. 

2 Mahannaileiahs. 


14 Potad&r JaisU. 
8 Pot Mah&niahs. 
1 Chaudari. 

1 Si-chandbl. 


The constitution of the Lam Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, docs not 
materially differ, except in a few of the titles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 
Pradh&ns , Tubr-naikiahs , &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3i The reniainder belong to \he fiscal. < These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi* 
nistration. 

The court of Phan called Ityoal resembles the Bhn-bkandM of 
Kathmatyhl, and that called Kmd-bati Sabhd answers to the Chi-bhandel 
of Kathmandu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses,' or to ease* 
mcnts attaching to them, and small actions of 1 debt also are tried in them. 

The Tu$aal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan , answers to* the 
Bku-bhandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhd to the Chi- 
bhandel. When land is transferred by sa\e, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from thdse above given. 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandya-Pradhhn which has the 
exclusive cognizance -of all disputes between the Bandgat * of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

§ 8. Police. 

g There is no civil establishment of Watchmen in the cities of N£p£l, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night'brawls and * 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inta Chapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Dwdriah, 4 Pradhdns and from 5 to 10 Mahdniahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


* Bandyai are the toniurcd and regular followers of the Bauddha faith. 
• * 2 D 
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The .JhednaA'assiMed by the M&khii&t o* bead villager* ufoo collects the ’ 
revenue end settles all the. village disputes* . He is in fefct the principal’ 
sauft^ of justice inthe villages, His cognisance extends over all eases net 
included in the sPaach-kUat, nor touching life- or Hint/, nr the substance of a . 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate yr confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and puslsb with , the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits Is not fixed : sometimes be presides over several villages ; 
sometime* { e>ver>ot$y one, if.it tfe large. . ■ 

.‘fbe.Mukkiah is the representative of the community, the ^bwdriah of 
the government, both in matters of revenue and- justice. The latter is the, 
responsible person, but he acts yvith. the assistance and advice of the former. 

III. Forms of I^pocedube. 

• . 5 % 

§ 9. Practice of the Courts. 

Ifi' civil suits, if the plaintiff be hot forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if ndt immediately, found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he iiflbt go ; but no decision ‘is ever come to in such circum- 
stances 1 . If 'the defendaift be the absent party, he is not pn that account 
cast. * He must be searched for, ' and until he is fbuhd, no decision can he 
come to. 

The ’-patties almost invariably plead vivA voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 

universally tell their own tale ; but ? instances of a pleader (Mukshdr J, beipg 
* employed £ave occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable!* Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 

• . t 

4 *X| • r , * , • 

* The head villager ja called by the PArbattiaJu the Gaott Muhhiih ; by the Netcdrt, 
Naikiak and PradkA* PrajA ; in the Tarii, the- Jkk rAyat. The ryots art called Pry fa in 
tb.e h|lls both by Pirbattia/u and jVeMfty. The Q/oAriak ia a tUfe,qf (he now* dynuty. The . 
duties of this officer and of the PradhAn Praja belong rafher to the head of " Courts of 
Justice.” H. ‘ " ’ 0 '* ■ 



likewise are professional informers tend public- prosecutors*/ Hiei& we 
ifone of either. The casual' informer is sole prdsetitrtp*. Evidence of Oral 
testimony, of writings, of derisory oaths' iand oatfil of purgation. And tin*' 
precation, is admitted«il all the four courts of the capital/ Ordesii fif'Wy 
resorted t^ in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case’ the cause must be4iemoved to the Tnla Ckapli if 
it should not haveoriginated tiieie; - 

The proceedings of each court remain ih 'that court, excepting the 
accounts of, She receipts on behalf of the state frbm the decision of Suits ; 
jhese are transferred periodically to the Kumdri ChoJt. 

“ The first great pbject of the courts of NAp&l, when litigants' 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure; is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated ^chibition just described, then, and then only,* the 
trial in our sense begins : the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue: for that is the meaning of thdping the bhri, a ceremony which 
then takes $lace, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, not to confir^i evidence. If the testimony of. 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it i& taken qpd preferred Butin 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. If such are not readily, forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now dfeemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are, — derisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure,; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal, matters ; and lastly, 
Panckdy&ts, chiefly applied, but not exclusively, tj> civil actions. . 

' $ 10. vffpurse of a Civil Suit. f 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the BicMri asks 
him against whom his plaii/t is, where the defendant is, and of what 'nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff, explains, and then asks for a runner ol 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
BicMri gives the necessary jorder to the jemaddr, the jemuddr to the 
havilddr, and the havilddr to the sipahis. The sipdhi ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the BicMri interrogates the 

1 f 1 

parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going jto trial, fa which 1 case pdn phul, or some 
small lees only, are charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if t^he debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can ‘collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days — in 
this case, the Bichdri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may a reply that he cannet wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; it so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to sec the producing of the money in court by every means. 

The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 

/ 

has, and bring it into court. The. Ditha and Bichdris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy^the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five percent, to ten .per cent., of the property 
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litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

Bat if the pnrtids cannot be brought to an undemanding and^oreist 
in positive affirmation I and denial, the p&intiff is commandbdt by the 
Bichdri formally to pledge himself to^prosecute his claim to a ton- 
elusion in the court wherein he is and no other. Thejvotfds enjoining 

' *v« , • , ' * 

the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these* ibdri* thdpo, jtad the act con- 

- i f • • • ^ ^ J 

gists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying atthe same time “my claim is just and I 
“|jage myself to prove it , so." The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of thefplaintiff, or to pledge hithself, simifarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and <upon this denial he likmftse strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The ropes of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited^ in court. The next step is for 
the court to take the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both hirl and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of "the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

* - » * 

The giving of katj»an by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan,, is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government ’that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to .undergo it is thereupon issued from the Darbir, but *when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Bichdris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchdyat or other means thqn ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to procew. (See §• 15.) 


jti" 


. * B(i \, meaqs ft chain ; die apt of " dipping the btrP obliges the parties to penevone to 
a decree, and prerents them frooyrithfrawing tUe^ action : the prooeeds go to the BkMrL E 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Catise. 

The process in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 

example : 

If any one come into coutt andstatethat & certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer i& instantly 
interrogated by ,the court thus ; how 1 when t before whom ? the corpus 
delicti where? Ac. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
dr saying, that- though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure 1 
in the proof. This test engagement when tenderetfsby the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which* 
one or mote Sip&hts of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer; and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which > 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an .interrogation of the accused. 

the accused confess the murder, tliere.is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked >wbat he has to say, and if he still refuse to^confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; Vhidi, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the miiMerer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in Nipil, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jail delivery. 

“ The necessity of lustrating ihe” city at the Dasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated .within the city^must then be emptied at all 
events ; and it is usual to empty it judicially,' disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. # 
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But this is neither the principal aor only de^ivepy held during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical jail deliveries belongs Uf a system of migratory 
courts *not always Sitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an aeourate 
system. The N6p&lesc| system of judicial administration is neither, ambu- 
latory nor accurate: but it. has few and^rivial delays, and? offeudeM are 
speedily" dealt with- -by judges who are always at their poet, neither, having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements .of the cus- 

i 

‘tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. . This list the Ditha carries to 
the BhAradAr SabhA, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha' s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The .list altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned thy the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-Mgi — the Araz-b&gi 
taking the prisoners and the Maid u Naikiahe, and some men of the JPArya* 
caste with him,, proceeds to the banks of the Bishmmoti , where the sentence 
of the law. is inflicted t>y the hands of Pdryas, and in presence of the Arat- 
Mgi .and MaliAn Naikiahs. y Thus are grave offeqpes'fhvlolving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

§ 13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

• No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. Fn civil causes, wherein the plaintiff’s 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and* consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate claim of which he does, not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per, cent* to ten per pent', according to 
circufnstanpes of the amount^.of property, as has been explained in the 
description of th$ procedure qf a. civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


+*The vilest of the vile* 
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Whore then is affirmation and denial by. the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called bSri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach; and beyond these there are qo Other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution' of civil suits. : 

The^ tax called jitauri mejjuis what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt jand light from the winner ; and * what is paid from 
the loser is catypd h&rauri. Jitauri is ten per cent, upon the property 

a l 

litigated, and h&rauri five per cent.; dasond-bisond and jitmri-h&rauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and* 
contrast in which the defendant ( As&ml ) does not* persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s (Sdhu) claim, but only pleads, present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the' adducing of the plaintiff’s boohs of account and other documen- 
tary evidenoe, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bisond, or five per oent. from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the .cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiffSng the defendant suffers dtind* (fine) more or Jess, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 

A 9 

his allegation of a sum due, be cast; audit be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser '[Puttha ) suffers ddnd, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (Saccha ) 

* Bind is not by itself a punishment Punishments ( Sasdna ) are, death, maiming or 
mntilatlng, imprisonment* and whipping with stiles of die corah, a true informer or aeenser is 
not Putdka, ;« false and malicious informer or adenser is alone called (aftereonviotien) PuWta. 

If in the oaae supposed the crime he prosed, the informer will receive a reward frsm the 
government under die name of jitauri, pot pay a tax nndeS^at'name. Bat if in\uoh ease the 
accusation be proved falsa, then the accuser will suffer ddfuf., 

Ddnd is not donMe of jitauri, bnt half of ddnd is jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd is 
that which is first decided according Co olnwmstances, and ia that which regulates the amount 
of jitauri. ‘H. 
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gets jitauri * from the government : and thus in all easel of false allegation 

or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 

other sort or misdemeanor. 

• • 

In offences invplking loss oflifa or limb', or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste,' neither 7 ttauri-Mrauri, nor dasond-bisond attach : confiscation 

i i 

of the offender’s property follows. The Sandhuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informed goes free. * 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marridge, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike; neither lisond, nor jitauri, nor d&nd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share.to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him : 

phul-p&n or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 

9 • 

adoption, if of equal caste Aith the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them; if of mehner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded; but neither dand nor jitauri.* 4 

Neither dasond-bisond nor jitauri-h&ravri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers d&nd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jitauri or any tax whatever. 

A 

§ 14. Rules <ff Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 


* This JtfaHrf, ^ostensible a present is in many eases actually a small feo or tax. Thus : 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the proseeutpr is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
eover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot JH, 
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never obliged* tp httead long in the court. They, therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expense*. 

A man of radk is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose llfce one of the /Vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed!® wait on* him at his house, and 
to procure his. evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, soufe person who has the gntree of the Zendnah is deputed to 
hear 'their evidence and report it to the court. . 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and arp returned to the owners when jit is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses id their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered tor a witness in the first instance ; but if 
liis'evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
ho is then sworn required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Siva- 
mdrzi • or Brahmanical Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa ; if a 
Buddhist, on the Pancha Raksha ; if a Masuhnan , on the Kordn. 

The form of swearing on the Ilari Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichari of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the ^ourt to 
be sme&red with cow dung,* and spread over with jnpal leaves, and a 

s » 

necklace of dulsi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Hari Vansa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 
■— c , , 

* This solemn oath is well worthy our attention, .fihsfhe in Nfepil are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than to confirm it : and tip Bible, dee. prove that this wss the < 
primitive nation of an oath. H. • 
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deposes. If there be reason ’ to suppose 'that a ’tritnfefe ^prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what be' knows, he is’ imprisoned until he makes 
a foil revelation. 

Perjurers* and ttatfferfters of perjury are fined orlfcorporallyv nay even 
capitally, punished, 1 according to the importanceor otherwise /of the case,' 
or the exte*nt of the mischief done, and according tAso to the offender's caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a* confessions that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by mmself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial.; no witnesses are called to prove W 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should he folly convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless he had, taken down and signed by himself r 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot he 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, be is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means foil, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his kail-n&mah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against himt • 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuse^ and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by %ny sort of oath 
( sapat kriya ). 

In Otises of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses- 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is* pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case hf debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the feet cannot he ascertained by evidence' 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant Is brought by 

threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 

# 

* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance. 
All objection* to testimony go to tiie, credibility— not to the competency ; there being no 
recognised exebuioni of evidenep. * B. - 
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resort ishaid to *0rd6al. So it is in cfcseswhere the 'casual writing it’in 
the hand of a third party; and not that of the defendant ; if the patties 
cannot agree os to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the page is referred to ordeal. 

* t , 

Tradesmen are allowed to - adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a ! Panchayat 
Of merchants, .Whose judgment is' decisive’ upon conflicting entries, &c. 

§ 15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Nydya* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper die names of the , parties are respective- 
ly inscribed ; the papers are rolled up into balls ; the balls have 
ptija offered to them ; and from either party a finef or fee of one 
rupee * is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annasf more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havild&rs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 
with the havild&rs, a Bich&ri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmdkkalak (or ■Churn&r ) 
caste. ■ Arrived at the tank, the Bich&ri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havild&t's, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the east, and the other to the west 
side o£ the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the ChfimAkhal&ks, at this moment, all enter the wafer a 
little way, when the Jbrahm&n performs pftjfl. to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text,; the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word u Nydya,” “justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. H. 
t Called G6la. J Called Narhanli. < 

§ This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present : but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indbejl, all over the world. H. 




inward thoughts And a$tsare knbwn tp the gods, Suav* s*»d Chandra, and 
Yabuha and Yajka, and that* .they will 'do right between the parties, to 
this dispute., When the pdjd is over, the brahman-gives* the tilak to the 
two Chdmdkhalaks and. says to them,, /• let the champion of troth win and 
let the falsejone’s. champion lose.’! This said,- the brahman and the 
parties w co!ne out of the water. The ChdmAJkhah/u then, divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and. the other, to the other reed; 
They then enter ' the deep water .and at a signal giv^a both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. * Whose first emerges j&rom the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed*. with die scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiff’s 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause ; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitauri * is- then paid by the winner, and 
that called hdrauri by the losers besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return, for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of Sabhd siddhah (or purification of the court) .frdkn 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jitauri, hdrauri, 
pagri, and « Sabhd siddhdh, are government taxes ; and . exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the MahdtUahs of the fourt — eight annas 
more to the Kotwdls — and, lastly, eight more to the Kharddr or register. 
In this planner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydya, (ordeal) whon 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence fb adduc§. 

§ 16 . Pwchdyat. 

The Panchdyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being, called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matteis never brought under the court’s cognizance. 

t The turban fee is called Pagri. 

2 O 


• “ Market ." . 
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Domestic Phnchayats are very popular, especially' among mereliai^s 
whose 'wealth' attracts the cupidity of the courts, ' and the community of 
whom £ah, on tfie other hand, always furnish- intelligent referees or Panch 
tnen. 

To the public PanchAyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts/ or at the 
desire of the patties’: but cases of batterV and assault are not usually 
referred to these*tribunals. • 

% The Panch men are appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the Selection lies. After selection of their Panch 
men by the parties, this 1 Qithb takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Panch&yat. The court or government never 
appoint Panchdyats oi their ojrn motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation;' but if parties expressly 'solicit it,* stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government will then appoint a PanchAyat to sit on the 
cdse. But no man can sit on a PanchAyat without the assent of both 
parties. 

*A Panch&yat of this sort often acts the part of jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Panch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panch&yat to hear and decide Without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats are chosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, th^ public and the, government. The function of the 
Panch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of' which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out . of which they issue, and 

t 

officers of the court are appointed to see that the Panch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless flelay in tye decision of causes 



WheJMuch, however, do$j o<$pr. ^yertheless, the qiattoP is taken out of 
the bauds of the Panchdyat nod decided by the court which appointed it. 

The PancfiAyat.htofy no - po^er of itsown tq K summon*or.tq enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an bnwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the productions^ necessary papers. All such executive aid. being afforded 
by the aourt appointing it ; and in like manner the decision of. this 
tribunal is referred foj: execution, to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the PancMyat would be a grave offence. 

The Punch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very ldrge majority will suffice ^certain eases. . 

There are no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 

u ' * 

all cases wherein Pdrbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — 1st Arjul ; 2d Khadul; 3d Pqndb; 4th Panth ; 5th Boharah; 6th 
Runu; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Neivdrs, 
the tribes from which Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Mai kb; 
2d Bhanil; 3d Achdr; 4th Srisht. In matters affecting neither Pdrbattiahs 
nor Newars there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Punch men ; but old,, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have . the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 

* Of 

expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idet^of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV.. The Law. 

§ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitants. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dharmash&stra , or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and ‘the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Shistras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dbs Achdr, or customary law 
of the province of GorfcAd. ‘ 
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The customs«of the Bauddha portion of Netcdrs are peculiar to, them-, 
selves;, but in general the Newdrs and Pdrbattiahs both aclqiowledge and 
are subject to the same jDhqrmushistra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usaged for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Dithd should be versed in 
the law ShAstras, but he must be. acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a pnan of high respectability. • 

Neither is ifevequired that the Bichdru should receive a regular legal 

• • t 

training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac*. 
tically acquainted with the law, qn$l cpnversant with the cdstoms of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Dilha , or Bichan 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state pf the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

§ 18. Adoption, Inheritance, ifc. 

Whoever would adopt a child* must do so with the consent of all his 
ne&r relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchdyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be; or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. I? any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hqth 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to which the decease^ belonged • and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court's decree* No man can adopt, or devise, at, his own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the diatom of each tribe is' aseer- 

♦ • 

tained by. reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 



ruM'the jbdgineht-sedt to afo l dWw» 6f hpjrticatidu tb it. Ambngst 

the Kh&s tribe. If a’ pefSoh have d^son borti in wedlock, that" ’son 

is his heitf if ' he fiaVi? So suctf' Sbnj his brbffiisrl hnd * brdtber’ir 'male* 

descendants are his h^irs : his married, daughters, or ‘ their prbgeny^fieveir.' 

If he hare a vfrgin daughter, she is entitled to a mtfrrihgb pdfttdn and no 

more. If tee havd a son by a‘ concubine, and after* hits dea& his brothers 

and descendants do not conceal the' disceasdSV wealth, but'fairiy state it to 

the bastard son, and give him a' reaspnable^)brtititt, the bastard son myst, 

in such case, take What they'give* him, and he ckn get* no more in hhy 

court ; but if Iheyxonceal the : decenl^ Vw^th^hd put off the bastardf 

son with idle tales, assigning him no share Whatever, then the bastard sou; 

• ■ 

if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total- exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will' rest with them. If a Kh&s 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of " 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save, only, and in moderations, to pious useq; 
neither can a Kh&s adopt a son not of his kindred and make' him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lie^among bis brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter’s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurung, Murmi, and Kairanti tribes agree with tl^e 

Kh&s in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. • 

• The Siva-Margy section of the Netvars Agrees mostly wifh the Par - 

bdtliahs on all these heads. The Buddha* Mar gy section have some rule of 

their own. ’ Among the NetvArs of birth persuasions, the son by a concu- 

• * * • * 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge tails fpr the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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* § 19. tkimes and Pmiskmext*. ' 

Tbfe'grtat crimes (techttidally called Punch kkat) arb thdfie tp which 
cove of the following punishments are applied « — 1, Confiseetiofciofa men’# 
•entire property. 2, Cutting off ears t and nose. ■ 3, Amputating hands end 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasonlatiag. Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flaying alive. 7, Death.by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishment* can only be indicted by die ehief court of each of 
the ‘three cities f Kaikmandft ;* Phatgaon, and 'Patan.) The lesser ad&lats 
have power to cause the't^tou^ung^^ff the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, ttT inflist ' slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 

* A more methodical and coniplete enumeration of the* great punishments. ( Punch Khata — 
the word Khal* being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following: , 

1. Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
flte offender’s wives and children. ' 5, Confiscation. ■ 

, Kor is this enumeration of the ohief offences tho technical Sattrika. one— hut the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacred law books. Thai enumeration is as follows : 

]’. Bruhm-haiyu or br&bmanicide. • 

2. Stri-hatya, or Vbman killing. 

3. Bal-hatya, or infanticide. 

4. Qao-hatya or oow killing. 

6. ,Agamya-gavan or inoest in the peoalia* Hindb sepse. H. . 

t Tbe.Dkmga Chfoyi or touching of « stone is this : When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any«one) to be Drought, and upon it a few blades of Dfi b grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of die oause to put a rupee and’ ftwS'dama on th6<stoae and 
1 0 tonch.it, observing to him c “ ypu have ecHfunij^gf an offence against the Mahdrdja as well as 
the other party : that atone is the symbol of the iUj&’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
yonr offenoe, and be freed.” The rupee put on the atone is the Bichdri'* perquisite, and the 
•Hun dams, that, ef, the Sfahdoiuh. 1'hisuaage is not observed «ua every cause .decided, but only 
when, it in held that sin (pi Ip) is necessarily attached to. the losing party, and never in , oases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the “ charan" or foot mark of 'the God Vishnu graved 
on it, '(tho SoUyTdm) and this account is more 'in harmony* with tho nsa^e of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented .tip ipTC!>*igaof the state. H-. , 
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list of the chief of&AMS afarte adTertedto.; 

'I Kdtg&fr Pitot, i'cg.iieiwre^trCwe* Patricide. 
3, Matricide* 4> Kitting M3ew. 6, Kitting a Brahman. 0, Killing * Woman. 
7, Procuring Abertifflj. 8; Killing a <3^r4. 9 t Incendiarism. 10,. Poisoning. 
11, Theft and $feehlttryv if* Taking another's land by 1 violences! 3* Seducing 
another’s "strife. 14* Murder.: 1 6, Destroying* Houses, &c. demoted to ehfcrita- 
hie and religious purposes. 16,* Agmmm-gwtim or Incest. 

1st. — Kabf&n Dhan is treasure-travel o£.«tt; ’sorts wkdSerer ; including 
near mines. Secretly appropriating r any inch (which, all belongs to* Ike 
crown) is equivalent to thefts and. is pwpkd^«#tt^death or confiscation ih 
the chief adAlat. If death- be awarded* the Bichdri delivers the .offender 
to the Mah&niah and he to the Poryas , who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mah&niahs, and the Ma&tn Naikidha 
and the Bahidars, and others* going to* the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables)* 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an inform^t 
(Pul&ha) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause; the 
informer (Pul&ha) and the accused ( Sandhuah ) Whichever of them 'esta- 
blishes his case, ge& a khitaat from the sirk&r, paying p«grri: and 
Jitauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ tofich the stone,” and 
is fined with feference to the offence, and his means, more or less : (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really .taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the firk&r os jitauri half thdsum paid by 
the loser as d&nd or fine. In the Pouch khat, the Kaly&n Ditan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mah&rfja. r * 

find. Patricide. — If any one, from the wantonness of jrUuth, or selfish- 
ness, hr avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
aged father unde# restraint or. imprison him, or starve him to death* such a 
wretch (Sandhuah) must hate his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by die Poryas (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, hi* fore- 
lock must be shaved off; his thread brokeft; he mu&t* b&vk >&dtripe of the 
balden' all four Aides of his head shaved off ; must be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled mid degraded'; paraded thus 
through the 'whole city ; his infamy proefaixted';' and finally he must be 
drivdn out of the country, "with -confiscation' of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide . — This is punished tike patricide. 

, 4th. Killing a cow.-* Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

•v- 5th. Kiting a JBrahntitn. — J)ittp^tittO. ’ 

6th. Killing a woman. — If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 

. ,V 9 

having' defiled' his bed, the Mahdns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obtiged to “ touch the 
stone,” his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execu tibia. If he has children, his children's rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

t 7th. Procuring abortion. — If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent : or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and'her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seised and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her tonfession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killing a Guru, an elder brother, or a child.-— A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on .investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered tb the Poryas who conduct him through the city> 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, add warning the people ; and then, 
taking him forthfeom the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. ^ < 

9th. Arson . — Whoso sets fire to another’s^house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. — This crime is also punished with death. 



jirwfi tit in * 




- t nth. 18th, and iatlf*^2TI^, ra^y# aad ^fA^w.^If any one by 
violence take the property or. land or wife o£^ another, such an one it 


punished with .heavy finea.* , 

14th. Mwfder.^is ahy, &o*n ( avarice, kill a man of wealth (Saku), ho 
is executed, and hit property confiscated, and his wife and children taMfo 
over in slavery to the stranger. 


15th. Sacrilege . — Whoso destroys, the religious works another , as a 
Dharma-sdla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 

the damage done : some times hit 

16th. Agamya-gavan or Incest . t— Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Gum's wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual c ommer ce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or # all his property is confiscated t 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city? or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother’s wife in his life-time is punished with very 


severely punilhed and fined, accordiug io 
whole property is confiscated, 


* The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
Ac /act that theft is ever punished with death. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the offence. Bat it is certain that aggravated eases of theft and 
robbery (between which there it no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this* paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder in the next paragraph. The joat 
inference from sneh descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the moat part of fierce disposition and habita, the law haa been obliged to exempt too many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder. — S. 

f One branch of &ls subject is treated at length In a paper published by Mr. Hodgson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 46, entitled 
“ Os the law and legal practise of Nepil as regards familiar intercourse between a Jfindfr and 
ton outcast.” fine. * 

• 2 I 
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heavy fines ; 'rifter levying which the younger brother Any hfedp, if hevHllj 
the defiled wife Whom the elder has put away. 

To have commerce after his deaths with an elder 'brother’s wife is' no 
crime whatever.* In Agamyd-gavan, fromthe father Leven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman must be*\rat away." ' 

4 

•If any 'New&r wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within N&pal, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are .fined sixty rupees ; aftdr which, the 
woman may go with either her hueftShd, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pam pin 
from him ; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. . , 

If tt 'New&r go to Bhote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote , in either case th6 wife must perform “ pdchuki ” 
that is, she musY go to the MAI Sabhd of the city she belongs to ( Kathman- 
du, or Bhatgaon or Patan), arid present two supAMs and one mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;f when the judge sends the two sup&ris by 
the hands of a, Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supAri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. Hjs wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract <i. e. the supAri.y' Then 


* This seems an interesting relie of the old oustomary law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting a yonnger, “ to raise np seed” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of the widow : 
each a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still Qlder and barbarous usage, which 
made the wife of one common to all the brothers, an usage, which I hare heard of doubtfully 

as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote . — H. 

» • * t • 

t Nop, under the Gorkhat, a Newir wife tfennot get freS without paying two, fonr, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to her means.— JEf. , 



the wife returns all ih^ ornamenta, ke, given hereby ^ ^uaband, fit ifshe 
delays in so doing, the Af<*Aa* compels, restitution:, of them. The- wife is 
then free ta.do as she wilfc ; jbut, still she is tiahle to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had se*q$! cb jajnercew'ith oneoflowercaste than herself. 

If any NewSr commits, adultery with a jVei^fr woman, whose husband 
is gone to Bhote , and the wdjnan perform not pdehuty then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the sameant&Qo relationship within the p rohi bited 
degrees to exist between .them,. they, shall-, be fined in double the usual 


amount, or one hundred and twentyf^rupees ; and then be suffered to gp 
free, unless the adulterer be within th#jirphibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulteress, ‘in that*case he is put to debth, oj his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off ; and every sort of iqdigniiy and hard- 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means : 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations are obliged to go through the whole 

• | 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitta), paying all the allotted fees to 

the D/tanntidhikftri. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshdtriya , 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brahmant cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing prayaschitla, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; ajjd so in 
ct$c of a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisjfa, or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Sudra defile the daughter, &6. of a Vaisya, but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then t&e 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ? his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared. But if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya. could not lawfully! 


* Bare, A on all other occasions, this is the fine awarded to be paid, bat only half of 
which actually is levied on the parly. — H. 

t List of the vile classes from whpm no one can take water to drink— 

Kauai, Kutalliah, Porym, bhobf, KamifDamai, Kulu, Ckama-khak i*, Phupin, Kauai- 
man , Son&rfSarki, 
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drink wnter from hie hand, then in such case the Sudra is decapitated and 

» i * 

his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform prayaschitta.* * ; v «* 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatrtyasw a Vaitya's ora pure Sidra's (whose 
waten may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisjja or pure Sidra violate thq daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
‘Country; and all the four castes must perform prayaschitta.* If a Ksha- 
triya or Vaisya or Sidra do so; his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a loVely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to “ touch the stone” and be heavily fined : and the 
person .who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parhattiah, (whether of 
the' Brahmanical or other caste) such Parhattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and pijove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the mqr- 
derer of the pretended (adulterer shall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case tbs Parhattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parhattiah husband shall only day the first adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* When a person is ordered to perform thie purification he goei to the Dhdrmaihikdri 
and loams from him what rites are needful to Jp gone through. The Dkarmddkikdri writes 
him a proscription for their performance, and takes usually two fa pees for it.— H. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband fed to kiU-fth'e Adulterer, . aUd he 
turn oU the husband hud slay hhn,%e 
and keep the woman ' to boot.' Suchis the hsa^lteiobg 
so long as they marr£ amonglbe Pa*batjiaki; but if a Pariamimhany 
a NetoAmi , he shalTubt have/tite privileges above described in respect to. 
her. If any Parbattiah (WhfaoT Magar) many foe daughter, of^iis ma 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory <nr the girl's patents if the man 
seek it : and the parents nfust AVait.hispermission .to marry her eltewher& 
So, also, if the father’s sister’s son seek the mother's-' brother’s daughter 

. ^ • 1? ' -i« 

in marriage, the latter must assent, npf can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any NewAr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 

shall be severely fined. • . * , 

. . rtf' 

Assault .— If two persons disagree, fall out, and' one strike the other so 

as to bring blood, and .he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge- is proved, shall make the. blood-drawer “ touAh 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirkdr. 

Fraud. — If any. one, having mortgaged his land or property to a* cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and tlje case coidh before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to Jthe first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay^the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods tilt the pledge is redeemed. 

* Guti Lands.-rlf any pledge his Guti* land for jnoney and spend that 
money, in' such case both giver and taker of such ^pledge shall be* fined. 


* Guti ia land consecrated to (he deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand of the 
Ojnortm&iner end hia descendants, (ostensibly for the nso of such deity, bnt really for own use ; 
r'^uw obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual offering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of governmen^or the prodigality of beirs. It is doomed more scored than “ birtha,” 
which is an offering to Brahmans, not to gpdhimaelf, and is an alienation too. Whereat Guti 
is only ostensibly an alienation-in faet, attonpuV of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiyir. It is neither partible aipong help, no; transferable m any dogree^H. • 

• •' 2 K 
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But if the taker 6f such pledge upon discovery of its being Guli, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery. — If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce th& bond lynd witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as. the representative of the deceased, and the 
fbrgery be proved, the, court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him touch the stone and from the other 
party they shift take jitauri for 

' Swindling.— JS any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the tiiker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court: in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds.— If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
inonej^hll the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had; — if such a case be brought before the 
AdAlat, the court refers it to a Panch&yat or orders an ordeal, or tenders tp 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-m&rgy NewArs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money "contested at his soul’s peril IF it be not his ; or if they be Bauddha- 
m&rgy, it commands either to take the Partcha Raksha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-bisond, see $ 13. * 

Nhp&l Residency, 29 th January, 1831. 
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Bx the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. . 


Alliteration is a subject* which* in different eras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the mosi^w.erful 
minds, both in the East and -in. the WesJ. In tlie dark ages-, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts, and caves, taking with them fll 
the learning of their time, it .excites no surprise,, that they attempted to 
relieve the tedium qjjhsolitude, and to .whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which requited thei mbst vigorous effofts of intellect. - It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they, have afforded, the strongest proofs of skill and perseveripg 

r • t A 

labour. Owing, however, not* to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language ‘When compared with* the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 

r V § 

Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters^ and not to extend, 
in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to p&das, and to whole stanzas. The 
lowing may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art : — 

inter cuncta mleana fgnfti sidera coelf, 

2?£|pelUt tenebras « to to Pboetnw at orbe ; 
file cseeai removit Jo’ns ealigiais umbrae, 

Hvieamque , akjul cerb ptteeordia mota, 
iSblem * JifttioioB • «e m probet cue beatu. 



*30 *B Jt, f. 

Theaters rcpeated.whqn read deggnwarda, fpnn the word Jesus three 
times, i. e.,at the beginning, in the middle, and at the endA . . • ,.* 

Among the hrriters of this description ip Europe, Aldhelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the* Jimeof&e Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of JVfalmsbury. r He devoted much 
time to,the study of Latip . prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece,,, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the%hird example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces .were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system hs in Asia'; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 

- ”, i 

first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KXiJdXsa 
of this country. » , . 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KIlIdIsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vikram£j>itya, and by the epithet K6lijita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would- seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the NpUdaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given dbch illustrations'of this subject as can 
• never be surpassed. 

. This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by*a continental scholar, Ferdinandvs Bbnaby : but from the manner 
in which the 'text is printed, the grand design of KXtfDiSAls completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 

T 

times entirely mistaken. No reason can he imagined, why KitfoXsA shoul^' 
again write the history of King Nala and DamayantI, after it had been 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyIsa Dbva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shewforth his ingenuity id alliteration'; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose fhat it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular t design of 



#hl ft^rbp* mth^ftrtt'place 
which liifc Irorjt contains. 

The Nal6daya is fof the most part written in vesse measured by time, 
but is interspersed wjth versa ihpasuved by the number of syllables. ‘ The 
verses measured by time beloifg to the second class, fingofder, first genus, 
and pinth species of Sfiuli'Srit poetry. The 4 getifti s 'is called '%Hft ifiSd 
the species Each 'line c^flfajhs ihirty»twb lftstanta, with the 

poetic pause attte^rid of the third, feR^Or tsfelfth instant: Ah instant is 
one^shoft syllable!;' a ldng syllable is two lnatan|fl^.In scanning "this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be the exception ofonedissyl- 

labic, the spondee ; and pne quadrisyllable, the pfoceleUfematic. r The sixth 
foot of each line, or of: the second and fourth p&das, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pSia immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the Second p&da atlhe close ; ih^the third* 
p&da, in like manner, after the first foot, and irf the fourth at the ctos^; or 
in other words, the alliteratidh is found in the beginning of each line afiter 

the first foot add at the end. The first verse will serve' as a general 

‘ 1 / ^ 

specimen for thewholevus*-*-" & * 


thi^gteat poet, 'to ifiustratnrifis fit 

to consider die different kinds of alKtifration 


, it , . > *■ , 

^wX» v|— »|ww— I— — 

TglfwwTtwwnw 



ywwJl— |wy-| ww-1 lw — w;| |vw- 

wftn»mwTTu?r. fwwTOTwr.wtwwTTsw: « 

* — — ■ » 

, ij , » • 

O my heart / never depart front Yadova, the father of Love, mho it the pro that Burnt the 
intolerable wood df tin, and mho pveoervet the three worldtjrem allenemiit. 

Though the preceding IS the reguldr structure ofjthe verses measured 
time in the yet there are one of tfo exceptions in the position of 


Ig^e letters repeafed. In the first book the following exception occurs < 

* ^t^ NwgggTT ^ w^jfggrw ntyr 

Hihrww wiwwwrim flfrw if 

Ti " . * 

She saw there some mem bright a+.ftre, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 

Nal&j that there was up difference between theme 
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ytm 

The> ftftibg ill thfe Ntdbddjfa, ■< measured bythe number of .-the syllables, 
and interspersed' witluthe others*areof the first class and of (be first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight -syllables to the p&da, and the fif^tpecies,, Winf81T ; <?r of the 
twelfth genus, w«nf|, consisting of twelve syllables to the pida, and of the 
fifth species, WTZW. In scanning these > metre&he' only feet employed are 
the Iambus and Anapmt. In the *yjfoes of these metres the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in ail the four pitta * ; but most commonly it is differ* 
ent -in the third and fourth p&das to what it is in the first and second. *The 
position of the repeated letters la e&h p&da is determined by the choice of 
the poet. Iflie following examples Will illustrate these remarks: — 

> — v — v— w-rW — w — 


srftr i 



While hs, sees of excellence, and the, of a loving mind, were i* their glory, the warbling 
fhwerg tpring returned. 

* S • t 

W W — W W WW-WW^ WW — SJ w — 

wfb wwamwawT wmTrwVw T whitt nytr i 

* • * 

This river tide it very beautiful, free from eranet, and adorned with flowert which have been 
tutted by the beet. What cognate it (Am of gourt l taid one who with gentle force and flattery 
lad away hit beloved. 

In these 1 metres KAlIdasa oftdh confines the , alliteration, to two. of thd 
« 

p&das, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In &1 these instances the letters repeated k Jbrax complete 

.1 • 1 

p&das : — as 

fWir ftSjr foslr fi%r, 

frrai 525 fray "tJEST ■ 

•’Twat at if tome angry cuckoo wat chiding the abtent fair one*, and addreteing them in 
broken accent*.’ ‘ . 



<m-yyai aiaar 


«9» 


«ln#t 4>W*WN |! 



IJW .’^U»ft,«Q »»f#(ere?»!Ppl« of, %J[jpd^,^la^j^i 4wt 

taTe been,^™ in^nce4.1« T c 

they will find them , in ah^d^ce.jjjpk ^^ever^being iponfined 
entirely to. the kinds that have been mentioned, dpes not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under, ; ^ brushes numerous 

examples of the fijfst three, orders mfiiw' spegitg of poetry, apd particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyohd these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system.. , And even 

- KX * * f* * P 

in the first three orders, it doesno^ give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain^ ; **% v - 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known Is Yatnaftk* * In co&pbsifidns of this nature, it 
is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of thtf ' poet, in every repetition they must be employed in ^ 
different acceptation ; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of his ingenuity) • • « . 

In this class of poetry there are, , ten orders, *and in some of then* 
several genera, .species, and varieties, which we shall how proceed to specify. 

1.— The first order is called **3*. I& this the letters repeated occur 

• 1 • • « i > 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pAdasin which &e alliteration* occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is* divided into four parts, 


* For a description of these classes, see the Prosody of the author’s Grammar. 





■f.flriwMi *ur> 


called INMfll ; if tho«dlfforat*c>n gup** only4a cue of these, it it of 
the first genus ;X jp„£*o, of the, second ; , if *n three,, of the, third ; and tf 
in four, of the fourth. . . ^ 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four pidas. They 
inay be placed at the beginning, in the middldf or at the end of the pdda 
as Well as in thW first, Second, tbir$*or foftrth pdda at pleasure,; but to 
belong^ this genus must occur in . only one p&da t as, 

- ‘ * jf ' *• •*’ • . «• . ' i • j , 4 

traro^jprr twwf i 




Pernrt# 


The people ore happy in having you for their hing t : you who are' distinguished in receiving 
Ikm to the extent of the four teat. ' , 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the ^repetition 
of the liters together in two of the pidas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first mid third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 


tiwn w iw w^wrw.t 

« 

* May then glorious hinge conquer it the dreadful battle— by whom the earth is filled with 
wealth .* 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of ihe pidas; as' ip the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first; third, and fourth ; or the 
second; third, and fourUi ; as, 

. ‘ + * 1 * V '» ‘ •' i ' ' 

wrmrr fawi 

*■ - « 

' O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and wky should not the lotus 
which adorns the water, surrounded with beet and foil of petals, prevail, though it doe* not 
speak'? , * 



o» &mem s&ms&mtu. mi 

In the fourth genus the#e ftf <yt^^ one Arises from the 

repetition of the letterstogether in eaeh of tbe pddtfi^fcB, ,v> 

«v, 

tncyfTOTf wrtwrt wirw: « 

iiSTiSS: ft* ftftii « 

■ ■ — *— ■ ■ — „ * s 

. ‘ • 

Tht whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds, 

quitting the surface $f the lakes and flying in all directions. * 

* * 

The last three genera may Have several species, arising from, the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the p&da, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each p&da, 
at the pleasure of the pdfet. 

2. — The second order is called upftr. It differs from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with somethin (^intervening. It has four genera, which 
arc distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four p&das. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one p&da displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this gcnuB. 

In the second genus there are six' species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and* second p&das ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and third ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, ha* ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing. 

Jji the third genus there are ’four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 

s 

fourth p&das : as 

• 2 m 



u % t tftE kb*. vr. vie&apim&tf 

* 

. j^iwc^nr nrfa wwtit * « 

• ' s’ - :> ; • # . ; 

- ~ — j — ■-■!*. liUed 4y «r destroying power, Appeared ty their flawing blood like a 

dark cloud reddened by ike setting tun. i 

Zn the fourth genus there is only one species— though there may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pddas : 

* * £ 

ur i huwhrft i 

■ 11 , — » — * 

Your head of bait is like the beet (for blackness,) your face superior to the lotus ; and you among 
your loners, like Lakshmi, enrich (your favourite.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the beginning and ' middle ; 'the beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

vifal ifat ifatniT farfai ifai ironfall* 
imnrn iirr mifrin fifai 

Joyful laughter was destroyed ; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 

women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

« 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words ; in which case 
the first p&da agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third* and the*second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the secqnd with the third : as 

t 7T ffS * 

By the cries of theeuohooi by the sound of your voice, my friend; and by the* blowing of the 
south winds, my heart it ravished. 



o & s ass<&it Aitvmxtxm / m 

If in this order, the aUitfcfati^n'IfiSeute at 
it is called ; if ""■ » 

3. — ‘The third order is called W ^qp ^ V ? !, 
of the two preceding orders, having the same letters rpp^atod both together 

and apart. The alliteration may consist of .different letters, as in the 

• * * | 

first order * or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 

f » is ^ 

produced. ■' *, :• 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated bothtoge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the ^urth ; or the first withthe third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, andthe second 
with the third : as 



of each pdda, 


& * 

and is ’a union or mixture 


a T iTTTfTTq nftfaji 

TTTT!TTTt*iTf%w vmt[qTiininpj n 


What woman c an tear to tee the rainy teuton, whin the itart are hid by eloudt, when the 

loud thunder retoundt, and the eloudt are blach at death ? . 

<■» • , * • * 

In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in fourpddtut : as 

tinrai 4*3 Ptst l 

wrwwrofinn qnfc II 

•*. s 

4Pe shall die by the night lengthened into nine hours , which though I have passed, still it is 
not gone . 

f 

4. — The fourth order is called or vnft. In this the last letters 

of one pdda correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

tffClf TOTCftiniWI 

« 

The bewilderment of the E dhthatet wandering in all direetiont t eat manifut, and byjheir 
great leader, when routed, many unworthy deeds were done. 




tUi 


\ ME llBtr. w. YkVt& %gg&Y 

- • fifth order is called "$*' V In tbis order a coifiparishn is 

instituted between the whole pidas. 

»''. 4 There are four genera. The first has six species,; as when the first 

<T * 

and second ; or first and third ; or first and fourth ;f or second and third ; 
or second and fourth ; or third and fourth,* pidas are alike, but not the 
remaining ones. „ \ 

The second has three : as when the first'is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third baa three: as when the first, second and 
third ; or the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.')’ The fourth has one, as when all the pidas are the same : as 

uft*rwrt TOrotaNift: it 

He burnt the city which was not accessible to the great and powerful monkeys , and which 
could not be reduced by men* * 

nf^urwTfVaT HqriTwforTT w 

4 

Lanka ( Ceylon ) debated to Siva , and having in it beautiful fine houses ; possessing absolute 
authority , and being inhabited by the destroyers of the sages, was burnt , 

w ' i — *** 

Hunumdn t cith f the signet shone distinguished ; 

Jndra with his mistress, having been before defeated, was pleased; 

Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry; 

Atri the joy-inspiring wind being changed , blew* 

] % 4 , , 

.‘-i , 

•The second, third, fourth, fifth, $nd sixth of these species. are called respectively, 

t The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is olsssed with the 
first, und considered only as an extension of it. The three* gpnera of which examples are 
given arc denominated, qf^THTTV, *“ d wfcWT» 01 «4**Hi* 






ON I its 

f^~1!pke sixth order{4$ WtU^ fc;dkthiii • numbdr , of 

syllables reiterated altfstfuately through the who^$s(knzi|. The distinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables tl»at are, repeated. The 
following is. a specinMja of the trisyllaWo kind.: . 

»f , eisrTfTTfioyr ftgjjjhgt w jfejg gnh 
• nvtmnpr wimirfi 


•wwnjwuerrifj 

The fine mountain elephant* wore not tpared; 

An entire stop woe put of the me He i n of the bird*; 

Alt enjoyment mat perfectly destroyed; ■ 

The disconsolate women were ffjrpty afflicted j - 

And then the brave peh*he$, ’fit not in battle, 

' ■ n ‘ 

7. — The seventh order is called ufawTO.* It has a given number of 

syllables, reading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerate^. First, when one half pdda reads 

backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one pida 

reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 

p&das or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards. 

• • 
Fourthly, when one sl6ka or stanza reAds backwards the same as the next 

does forwards : as 

iru ra r * osrwTtfT onihrtr trlNrer# 

i 

That great army by it$ valour triumphed in many a battle, 

*tT$vraftwft«nt 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■«■■—»■ w ■■ ■ » ■ 

That fine army, defended by huge elephants, resounding with the shouts of the fearless, 
intent upon fighting and destroying the enemy, is irresistible, 9 

NTlf «IH¥^*nVIW^NWwwJnTilllT I 

m 

The woman VAom mind it not enchanted by the peacock’* voice: who it bold and unsu b dued 
by all-subduing love, is not the woman for me. 

Thn is «1» called bjr.Wtae, and placed coder the head of |t|t. 

• 2 N 
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I*lHnlW^nTlTi«ii^3|n«f'C^r? 1 ?T I 






O immortals ; the well^rmt^,,bold, glotiqyu. and pqflike enemy doet not tremble at our 
proweaa. What fine, well mailed, brood cheated, bold nun, it acting tie hero, unmooed in the loud 
recounting buttle t 

, i 

The following, written over the holy watpr in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways-r-w^w uropnpa pr> pun* t^-^vuh your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi tubito, motibuc ibit amor. * 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melot. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 

■ 

If not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace , is gone into the grove , and let her lover follow . 

8. — The eighth order is VTOTVPR*. In this every pdda must be the 
same, and also every part of every pdda; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as.many times as the natyre of the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole Atanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 


o 

* Thu term it applied by tome writers to the next order. 


on m 

indebted to 'Mr. Wilson/ i«$«Mwty, itj^rves 

the purpose for which it ie fiere deduced, of exphqp$tfgt]tie imjtyure of this 
description of aUkemtion*- 



O thou / who partieipatekt iu my fittings, effect the union of me, «ofl£ thie maiden, alike 
unparalleled by any ; in whom loveliness and aooompHshments an combined ; but • who ie filled 
with haughtiness, and ie indifferent to my tuffSringe.. ■ 

Analysis', — TORwrv a felUrtr Sufferer, from NNTN and Wr;* zrr me, 
WWWT with this (maid) ; NZTPRR<RHTUT unparalleled in beauty : ond accom- 
plishments, from w, WT, NW, and 'WaiR ; WZfTWW bring to or with, unite, , 
WT, and ifit to lead ; WUTnwWTWNZTTNWr indifferent to my sufferings, WNWW, 
wnr and ZfTW ; NJ7TNWT haughty, W and ZfPf. 

9. — The ninth order is ^CTOR* This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied length of the stanza. The following 
arc specimens of this description : as, 





He will go to the good, great, handtome, rough eheeted, renowned, virtuout, excellent, blue- 
eyed king, ( Rdma.) * 

And in patting to the principal, lofty, enchanting, hard, inhabited mountain oppoeite, hit 
eplendour will be visible, for a season, in the thy . > . 

10. — The tenth order is called This is only partial 

alliteration ; it ha& sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 
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similarity in the found of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to ho definite rules : as 

ffafafafarfafarfafafafa wrwwwfinn i 

** t 

7Ae noble Kurus, devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land, firmly opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle. 

r * 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called 
by means of which the whole stanza stay be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. • 

1. — The nr^ftnr has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 

read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 

• , 

the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 

TT * K VT fa Wl ¥ *T ri WT V % U fa fa far; 

>o<xxxxxx>oo<xxxx 

n n n fa n n ri 3 * nr vi fa nr far %: 

When the contest commenced with loud vociferations, the juice flowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle* 

2. -— The aqjrtspRW after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 
its four p&das, or component parts, 'has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same straightforwards or downwards ; and 
the whole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 


I 

* »ft * n 

4ft nr n k 

n n m nr 
u n w n 


fa fa * n 
nr nr w ft 
n n fa 
n n nr 'fa 
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W * * • 

The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus— 

•"WrWUMPf^ UlUW^lHW I 

?|irnjiv«rsttni$ *sk*to* 

<. The fidi of battle it enlightened by the fearless; but deetribfoe to the pleasures of the 
fearful; on if the brave thout fir victory, and the bate are put to flight. '*! • 

3. — The has each pada the same, whether* read forward or 

backward, or from the centre to each extremity ; while all the p&das to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 
at the centre or at each extremity as 


* 

nr 

nrr 

• 

ft 

ft 

nil 

WT 


w 

fir 

*RT 

RT 

nr 

WT 

ft 

nr 

mr 

*r 

T 

ST 

ST 

•v 

T 

ntT 

*T 

ft 

* 

ST 

. nr 

• nr 

ST 

nr 

ft 


The verse in its usual form stands thus — 

^nr*rftf*r werf nrftfcinrqMiTfiwr i 
w«tth stt «t*r fircrsTnrnrsr*rft n 

O dastards ; (tee where) the rutting elephant* are contending, exciting the gods to war, 
carrying the proud foes to warlike deedt, and shining (under the conduct of those who) sate the 
conquering and the conquered.* 

4 —The ZJTOTO has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 
is divided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum; whence its name. ’ 



* Literally the poor and the prosperona. 
‘ : 2 o 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus : 

i 

The army at the commencement of the expedition mat full of tpiritt; and with itt infuri- 
ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned. 

5. The admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 
or discus, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards ; afterwards from the top 
round the$eriphcry. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as — 



The verse in its regular foqn reads thus — 

(A pond) adorned with deer, geese, quails and teals, and having its winds impregnated with 
the moist odours of the 1 tender lotuses . 

The or the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 

preceding in being read from the axle along ^ke radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the neyt radius to the axle. Then 
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commen cing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel— as will appear from the following example : — 



TTNPjmfonTCT faTWrfW*TTT. TTUTft STTW*$ fiMWTI I 
TTOiTOTO!W*lWf|Nm TTNHINT^N^wfirJfrgNTTTH 

Radha hearing the words of her companions , and going joyfully according to appointment 
at the time of the festival, was dishonoured : and being truly devoted to her lord, was suffused 

with tears of grief that she was not rather .killed. • 

• 

6. — The WNTOf is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 
the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from whidh the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzesllito 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across^ according to the figures one,' two, three, four. 
This was given me by. a pundit applying for a situation as a tedcher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
WTT1T1J ufrt which in Bengali means, Forget me not. 



The following is the regular form of the stanzas - and their rendering- 

m 

*T?n?r: wwiintqpfti 

fwmt Twrgrcw rtS:*! ii 

I, havingiheard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the ear, have come (to tee you); 

I do not request of you either elephants or hones; 

Neither, 0 Preserver f do I desire silver or gold; ' 

J do not seek the infelicity of others; 

But, Sir, your lasting prosperity. < 

You will understand , O Poett the stun of all my desires, 

By reading the frit and last syllables of these stanzas. 



OIT SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. ‘ - lid 

\ % 

! the preceding figure;’ the stanza, vwtSch in it* regular 

* * 

• Ww?f JfJtnWrv twrwrr WTWwT I . 

. . ... 4 ..■ ■ .... • 

0 excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished for of splendour, . high 

in spirit, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent.' - 

7. — The WTO admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 
sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then; 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 


Compare with 
iorm^feads thus— 



The following is the regular form of these word^with their rendering: — 


«TTT ft wy q foy tnrtw i 
WTTTarwfsrat ifTt^fTOTOH 
wmnmrirnwr: 

*TOHrftHTTT«nWf * K.f^«PT^»rf^TTT K 

Miy the great Used, who it continually praised in powerful strains by Siva, hsdra, Sima, 
and Qanesha ; who is able to Mho away their pain} who it the mother of the devout, the 

* 2 P 
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wmeefitrttim’Pf 
command my prmpority 


th* 


•f fear, 


mm; 

-.•Of 


8. — The ifflfaf presents the stanza in the form 0 / -a bow. The read- 
ing commences from th6' centre tetter of the bowstring within ’the arrow, 
first r to the right hand and then from the same tetter to the left. After, 
from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 
left ; as will be seen by comparing the v^rse which follows with the artificial 
fond: . 



7ITTT | 

9 qnfaffrPfnrcr 11 

May the excellent goddess Tdri , the comtant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works , promote your welfare . 

1 ^ . 

9. — The is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 

reading commences frdm the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The tetters in the first gem and all in the upper line, jure read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 

< . t > 

to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All v in the 

* ' >. • • t 1 ' ' ■ ^ 1 « . * iM • 

11 

secopd tine from 7 to 12 are read from the right*hand to the centre, then 



oi r aumimm mmamim: 


m 


d^jjprardiV centre imd#Jfce &A> as will appear 

from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that fqUows : 



THRimravr 

wmtnwcur fr f*wh 

frrTfrwTfinrfr,ft m »fim s f irwunNr 
• . 

^nrr *nrTfo*TTTfa* wwl ^Tfri nft n ft t m 

i * 

Know, O wise man, that thorn w ho come to the brink of the river of the god*, and repeating 
the name of R&ma depart to immortality, are absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in winter, do 
not return to this sinful world ; their hope, like the horizon bright with the setting sun, obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed. 

• 

/ 10 . — The is of & more extensive form, and I am indebted to 

m 

the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 183d, for specimen of it : it. was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya , and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 

* i ‘ ' * ' 

quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stqpzas arranged in the form of a tree. . /The stem of the tree beginning 

from the top V, and going to the bottom forms the first stanza. By 

' , •> 

fairing the left hand side, and, joining all the letters with the stem, other 
s tanzas ar$ produced, aft ^T:*farT> and so forth to the bottom of “the stem. 
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Then VfJfalT, fcc. See! Aftenrardsby taking the right hand,' and joining! 
all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as and 

&c. &c. In this manner thirtyrfour stanzas are contained in the 

* o •* » 

small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of. the jree, 
cppied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it\(#n be imitated 
in type. * 


m w wU ' 

V 

V VT_ ft " 

t ‘ 


w_ 

-2--1 

VT X 

■T5 

wr ftr 
ft or 

"at it 

;55 

22 aj 

i_5_ 

JL * 



LJ1 

‘an * 

5L 

l_V 07 

ijc. arf 

■2SL- 

* m 

wiirra 

. JL 

ftlar 

WN 


. a 

I jjTjt, 

■ H2.1L 

a v win 

ft ™ 




v|n|a|^|n|^t|n|v!|* 


’ml *t 


mnncnaam; 


This has been literally rendered, and, as far, as possible imitated in 
form, in the subjoined English version 









Q&SlNSttttrc ALLITSKATION. 


To tho ultimata Being 
To tho Lord of the lowliqpt 
To Urn univeml Ruler'i # ier 
To tho wtrld-contalnlng Dclty’i tervta 
To iH. pleasurable delights tv 
To tho eqjeyfcent of agreeable food eve. 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity oat 
1% reposing on beautiful •couches, laudab 
To wanderlog in places • of retiremen 1 
Full of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds io 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wiadqpi devot 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shastersj 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure in 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with mind fixed on God. 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, exoel 

• 


Being's ultiohte the To 
Being's all-wise omniscient the To 
ser- Deity's preserving all the To 
sefride just good Bestower’s the To 
nr* Deity redeeming great the To 
most Invisible the of worship the To * 

•ar* duties proper yonr weigh do Maturely 
ust- eojoyment every of sweetness the taste To 
r ondly groves* charming through rove To 
n- compassionately upright, clever, Handsomi 
lispos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to At 
rone ever ill and good of, balancing the 
n clean ever and mild-spoken, dSin 
tevoted, truth to, . holy, righteous, 
another help to slow not, diligent, intelligi 
ixoel- passions subdued of, truth speaking, patient, com 


may 

Sal- 1 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice : it is that of foAning stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses are formed, from which hall 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourtli part of the consonants occurs. These arc again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. Jt might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by ^he aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In the following stanza no conso- 
nant is used save V’ d> and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

(Krishna ) the benevolent, the troubUr of the injurious, the purifier, whose arm is destructive 
to the impious ; who gives both to the liberal and the miter, and it the destroyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the ewtmy, 

* • 2 o 
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In reference to the artificial specimens it may be observed, . that 
since every fonp which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those giv&f, might be produced. 
Ampng these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dovc-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the parth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modem invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, 1 have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in collection jvitli the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. 1 have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity " 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced load some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it at a greater length, I shall consider that I have 
done more service 'to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
writteli. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 

t v 

some trouble from different native works, there not being to my know- 
ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 

I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 

i 

mens of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced 'mind that the natives of this country arc by no means defi- 
cient in intellect. No nation has ever penetrated to a greater*extent the 
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ISO 

arcana of literature than the Hiatus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The vajious metres of 

Greece and Rome have filled Europe^ 'with astonishment ; but what are 

| • 

these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under, its three 
classes of poetical writing ? Whilst we thus place the Eastern sage*, far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parte of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their miuds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and Which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reasefti to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with ‘any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 

their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abs'truse, 

J • * 

though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 

character of the English, that science can do more ihr a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more "dcvotegl to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and^ the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength. That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and arc commencing a career 

r i 

which will conduct them to honor and. prosperity. jCet them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as mueh excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



Translation 


OF AN 

INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

* . DISCOVERED 

« i , ,t t • 

AT BUDDHA GAYA, IN 1883. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

British Resident in Ana, 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother. 
Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 

marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall qf the inner 

•V ( • 


* The original fae-simile haring by some accident been lost, Mr. Y. Hathornb, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to bare three more impressions taken with great earn from the stone, 
which he states to be fixed into the wall in an inserted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the lettefs as they now exist. 
This lAs beeiyfpne with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the Stone; the 
short account giren by myself in the Journal of tha Aiiatie Society, May 1634, from Ratna 
Paula’s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s haring taking up the exami- 
nation of it) making it 300 years more reeent than appears in the present translation. *J. P.,8ec. 

2 R 
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court of the cdhvent of Sanytista, mentioned! in the 2d edition of 
ton’s East' India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya, .That building 
is called on the spot Guru Mdth, and Captain BurnSy was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhiit temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating th*£stfth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahout who now has charge of* all the rdligious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in thisinscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouk-tsa* 
or stone letter, and it t>ears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those* of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagdn , as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which weresupposed by fornfer English 
travellers to be in the Pali .character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters: — 
(tti o$, ta-youk;a. man, in thecommon Burmese writing, is CTICIJUI irH" f 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. Tt is 
the Kammua-tsa (*), or t rules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 

. f t 

• The letter here ezpreued by tt should, jon analogy with the Devandgarl, be written ch : In 
the same way the tk should be t; the 2 should be jf; the y frequently rj and the d, t. The anther 
prefers the English ‘rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 

orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. ^pc. 

« 

f- The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 

(') Sanscrit. KttrnuM-tithya, 




* inscription mt 

hood^randations frtfih %hich ate' gjiwo b» the Appendix. ito. 6, . to Smut’* 
embassy to Ava* andinD& (Buti&NAtt) HAMiLtottfaeaeay on. thelites 
ratore and religion of the Bturmea^ published ittthe' 6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches; ^he writing exhibited in Symes’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as tl£^^>^<»;religiosis text of « the Barmans* is in the same 
square character j indeed, k is a sentence copied from the 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other- substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima* 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it wal'invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps- its closer 
resemblance to the ancient P&li alphabet may- have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tsa, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. . • 

As T possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes, f 1 have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


** Symbs has not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. In the accompanying paper B. (Plate It.) the sentence may be seen written ia both 
the square and the oommoif* Burmese characters. Thdt«MaiM><M is composed entirely in tho 
Pali language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer jut oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn ocoasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly attend, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Kammua-tsa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writiyg have very little space between them. Thip Kammua-tta character is •eallbd " Mag- 
yeeze-ye”\ Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 

f ^The Burmese possess several histories of their own kingl, as well as of -the kings of 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo and Ta-t,houog, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years 'ago the present king of Are appointed some 
of hie moat learned priests, and officers to compile, a new edition of the Iasge Burmese History, 
called*df«Aa Yaxawcn-dau-gyee (*). I possess a copy of 'this urork in 30 volumes. It commences 
with the creation of tiiet world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 

* . i «• 

; Perhaps a corruption df Migidki, from the oountry where the writinf was current 8sc. 

* (*) JUahi Rijd Wtndigri. 
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lefifnedBttrmeSe at .Rangoon, to giveniy brother 4fe#'ibllowing tranftbttion 
'with explanatory notes of this inscription. The tetters do not appear ori- 
ginally to hare been' neatly or qirite cor&otly Out, and some of them* as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are, not formed according to any of the 
Kyovk-tia known at Rangoon. Still a* no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the Jearned. at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphermg the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and th» following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages wjll«dmit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 

i 

omitted, but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a gratan\atical construction. . All such additional words 
are .included within brackets : ■ . 

(The temple of) P&yatha-bhati (*) place of (Gaudama’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theeri Dhamma Thauk’a, (*) wfio ruled over Sfaboodipa (*) 
island, subsequently to (the year) 218 (*) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


tome account of tho kioj|s of Magadha and Central India, and of the life of Gaudama, relate* 
a history of the kings of Tagonng, Prome, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, 'coming down to the year 
1821. The ground work of this compilation ia taken from other histories written at various 
times, <atad principally from two works, copiei of which 1 also possess. ■ One iu very popular 
history in SO volumes, comprising a period (rom the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D* 1721) written by a r private individual named Moung Kula*. who is said to 
have died about the time tjiat the Peguers took Ava in 1761. The otter is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mbn4yeb or Muvtta Mbnqybb? and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1810, to tho death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
Crawford reported aa to the account of toe late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, is a very good story, bnt 1 have toe best reason for believin'g tost he was incorrectly 
informed. There is* no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing toe history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 0 volumes, has only lately beemcompleted by a 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of toe large history was prepared for me ia 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of if. - s. » 
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been- destroyed for a long time, die Loyd who repaired ‘gt)Va»oise Pehtha'- 
ooo-o yee (*)• When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Thabo. (•) 
bpilt (it). When afterwards (it)* was again destroyed, a&d the Lord of the 
white Elephant, ( T ) ^t»e great king oftrighteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher^. T heeri D^amma Pada Raja Goona, (®) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri KathAba (*), There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Wabada- 
thi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ta-thein-men(«) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos ,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
nge ( 10 ) and to*the great officer Rath^, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning mooh*bf Pyatty), (“) in the year 467 ( M ). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tazoun-mhoun ( IS ), in the year 
468 ( u ), worship was paid (to the temple) with, various flags (“) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings ( lfl ) of food and 

a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 ( IT ) young persons 

** . 

considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid 'with a 
Padetha (**) (tree), bearing flowers,' cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings ’might continue without interruption 
throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies ( ,9 ), 
and bestowed (on thfe temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban (*°), and (we) deSire the* reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas ( 4l ) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Arimaoey k (“).” 

Explanatory’ Notes. 

1 * P&yatha-hhat + are said to be P&Ii words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
first charitable offering which Gaudama received after he issued from the wilderness, 
where he had been performing austerities daring six years, was in a village called T/tena- 
nigouu, from a rich man’s daughter named TiioozAta. It consisted of boiled rice and 


2 s 


f S. Piyata. 


(*) Sri Kasyapt, 
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milk, and the «pot wliere.be ate (*) it was called Payaf fa-AfotBfttrwardf. That spot was 
close to theright bank of the Nareeryana ( b ), bow called Nilajcm stream, into wliich Gau- 
0AMA oast the golS plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it> 
The plate floated up the stream and gave a {proof thatGAUDAMA ( would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named TilBBRl Dham£a Thavka, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the 'memory of Gavbama 218 years after that 
Buddha’s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tsedi or Zedi («), are 
nov generally built in Burmah, of a round and s’olid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, bat in former times, as m^y be seen particularly at Pag&n, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called Thetn-bau-zedi( d ), or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Bnd&hist temple at Buddha Gaya , 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer as “ a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Tiiberi Dhamma Thauka ( e ) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his'empire, an r d as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by tliq Burmese Mah& Baudhi Pavibauga Zedi (f) (temple in which all offerings to 
Bnddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Bnrmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha, they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha- 
bhat , but of which there arc no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant sncli a supposition. 

2 4 — Thebri Dhamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda-gousfta, (*) who 
mtast be the same as Chandra-gupta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and San- 
dracoptos, or Sandrai^ottos of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese 


(*) The term used for Gaudama or any priest’s eating is, “ giving it glory.” 

( b ) S. Saimnjana ( c ) S. Chaiiya ? ( d ) Sembojeii. 

(•) Sri Dhamuiatoka, ( f ) Paribboga jetu * * 

(•) The Burmese letter O is often pronounced as eh, end is used always for the eh in P&Ii or 

foreign words, but the usual sound given to it is more Ilka a hard $ pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth. 
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sacred year 16% and 186'M’B. C. 382aud358. ,Hejs also.dasoribdd u .having been of 

• • 

the race of Mauriya, aa having killed his predecessor Dhanan ANDA, the last of the eight 
Nandas, at the ioatigation of a Bramio, named Zanekka, (*) and ag laving been const}-' 
crated king of the whole, earth, implying that he poaaesaed extensive power.' The Bor* 
meae history also applinrtp this king Tsanda-ooutta, and not to Nanda, aa Colonel 

*.» i 

W ilford gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of bis lifeless corpse having been re-ani* 
mated and actuated by his presence— -but by the soul of a Bhetloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called Bheindoo-tharaC), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bheeloo ’ by a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese saored era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
reigned 28 years and was sucoeeded by his son Tuberi^Dhamma Thavka, who is also 
styled Atiiauka, in the Burmese saored year 214 or B. C, 380. The Burmese always 
use a soft ih for s, and hence Athauka is evidently the same as Asoca-VERDHAN A and 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jones’s and Colonel Wilford’s lists of the kings ( c ) of Magadha. 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau* 
dam a, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all aocounts of bis govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details? and the latter half of the 2d volume 
of the M gamma Malta Yazawen-dau-gyte ( d ), or large Burmese royal history of kings* 
is filled with an account of this king's reign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 
Magadha, as the grandson of Tsa^ida-goutta, and as having held bis capital at Pat& 
lipout, which the Burmese consider with Major R EMM ELL, to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. lie is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred alfusion as king of Zaboodipa (*) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera- 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to* the memory^f Gaud am A BooDH„( f ) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, beoause^pne 
collection of the precepts of Gad dam A, called Dkamma Khanda, is divided into 84,000 


Q Chanary* of Sanscrit authors. 

(") See volf. 3d amHHh of Asiatio Researches, Octavo edition. 

(°) BinduiAra or Bintbatira. ( a ) Burma mahi Bajawtndogri . (*) Jamlu dwipa. 

*(*) Gautama Buddha. 
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sections. One of tfah 84,000 temples then oonstrooted is sapppy^by some Barmese to 
have been this P&yatha-bhat, which was re-bailt and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. There are several temples in Bnrmah mentioned in the Barmese 
history as having been re-bnilt by different ^monarch., on the jrniifs of those bnilt by 
Thkbri Dhamm a. Tiiauka (') on this occasion. In the 23d year of this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of Gavdama took place at P&talipout (*) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superintendancwof Maugcali Poutta-tbitiJa ( 3 ). The Barmese history has no 
account of any king of Magadha or Central Indja subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Maiibinda, ( 4 ) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, themame of the person who introddced Buddhism into that island 
is Miiibndoo (*)• Thekri Ohamma Tiiauka reigned forty-three years, between the Bur- 
mese years 214 and 235, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of bis having died in a fit of passion, bis soul upon his death entered the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prince Mahbinda, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat cOuntry or celestial regions. But the large Barmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that Jiis Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins (*); — and at all events, tho 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancients believed, that tbe marrow of the 
hack bone in a wicked man turned into a huge and fierce serpent. Sir Vm. Jones and 
Colonel Wilfokd have shown, that Chanpra-gufta, or Tsanda-GOUTTA of the 

Burmese, is tbe same as the Sandra-coptos, with whom Seleucus entered into 

• t . ' 

alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 

302<B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta had ascended the throne, and that he 

reigned twenty-four years, and died 202 years before our (&) era. Acoording to the Burmese 

(*) Sri Dharma Astha . (*) P&talipUtra . ( 3 ) Mauggaliputra, ( 4 ) Mahcndra . 

4 

( r ) See M. Joinvillk’s paper on Sioghala or Ceylon in tbe 7th vol. of tbe Asiatid Researches. 

( f ) See Dr. Wilson's paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 92, vol. 15th of tho Asiatic Researches. 

(■) 9th vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p/96 and 100. 
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bistotiifns, ihof date 'P^^U^uovtt'A ” ii 'Mjtfi to haiPliieeod^ the' •throne ii 98& years 
before Christ, and the da$b£fais dehth 868 Bf Ci, being* s£tty*six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods fined by Colonel W PXFblfo. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it h 
most probably an error eji the part of the Bprmete ; for we ban scarcely suppose that, in 
the timeof S*LEUoua,\tWEBRi Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wilford has shown that the names given by old anthots to the 
sdfa and grahdson of Sandra-coptos, namely, Allitroohatbs and Sophaoesimus, 
apply to Varisara alias MlTRA*OUPTA, and ASOOAvarddraVa alias ShiVaoa- 
s bna (*). Theeri Dhamma Thauka /hen most be the same as the king So phages i- 
mus for renewing the alliance with whom Antiochds the Groat went to India ; and the 
date of his ascending the throne most be '964 years before Christ, and not; as-the Burmese 
have it, 330 years. Thssri is the same as the Sansorit Sir#, excellent — Dhamma is law, and 
religion loo— and Thauka, which means care and anxiety?* is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being nnderstood, the word here implies free- 
dom from care and anxiety ('). When Theeri Dhamma Trauka’s mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot npon the snn and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zaboodipa ( 5 ) island, which is equal to the snn*aud moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Theeri Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothars, npon the death of the father, when they disputed 
tho crown with him. * 

3. — Zaboodipa or more properly Zamboodipa ( 5 ), the island of the JambA or Eugenia 

fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing, on the 
extreme north end of the island ; — it is the same as this oar earth, and hence, “ king of 
Zaboodipa 99 means, king of the whole earth. • 

4. — This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, aooftrding to the Barmese, 544 
years before Christ, and oar present year 1834 is their 3378th religions years On the 
death of Gaudama, a kingof Magadha named AjAta-that(*), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’s disciples Maiia Katiiaba( 7 ), resolved upon establishing g new epoch contmenc- 

( h ) P. 286, vol. 5th Asiatic Researches. 

• 4 

( 5 ) Jambudwipa. 9 ( 6 ) AjAlatatru . ( 7 ) Mahd Kasyapa, 

. ’ • 2 T 
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ingfrom tbdyearef tbut,BooDH’$$eath. The name of thfct #t*f* tesembles most that 
of A j at A*s athu in Sir Wm. Jones's and Col. Wil ford’s lists of the kings, of 
Mogttdka,bat A/aTA«hatru is supposed by the Colonel to bare reigned many yean 
liter, than what is given in the Burmese his'tyry as the date of ^ A/at A.THAT’s reign or 
aboot the year 460 B. C. According to the Burmese, the father of Ajata-that was Pbim- 


BHA'THARA (•) and his successors in relation were*— 

His son A/ata-that,‘ who reigned until the sacred year • . 24 

His son Ooda* a-bhaddha ( 9 ), who reigned until 40 

His son Ahoobouddha ('•), /.....; 0 

His son Movdiia ("), who reigned until 48 

■ His sen Nagadatha, (**) who reigned until 72 


■ Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nagadatha, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on tho throne an offloer 
or minister, Tiioothoonaga. This king, whose 1 name resembles so closely Sisunaga 
in Sir Wm. Jonbs’s list of the kings of Magadha, was succeeded byM&ia son Kala- 
thauka ( ,J ) in the sacred year 90. Kala-thauka was succeeded in 118 by his son 
Bhaddha-THENa, C 4 ) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Pbbnza-makA, ( ,j ) was killed in 140 by Nanda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have .usurped the throne with the title of 
Oukkha-THBNa He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 

brothers, the last of whop, named Dhana-nanda (* 7 ), was killed, as mentioned in a preced- 

\ 

ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanda-goutta, the ‘grandfather of Thebri 
Dhamma Thaujca. “ 

6.— Pbnthagoo-gybb, or the great Penthagoo, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest ; but be is not 
mentioned any jwhere in their history. At present it is not oustomary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ta youht but ta 6 a ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled j foui. 

6.~~-Thado Men, or king of Thado, was the family title of a race of kings whose 
oapital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 


(*) Bimbatira. 
( ls ) A agatUlta. 
( ,r >) Ugraitna. 


(•) Udaybhadra* 
( ls ) K&latoka. 

Q 1 ) Dhnrmananda, 


('•) Anurudha. 
('♦) Bbadratina. 


(") Mudra. 

( 1S ) Pinjamaku. 
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Oortb'latitude about Si4* fr »||^bnginai»g«1t thir^id twmtiy-geeoud volumes etthe 
large Bannaae history oontaUu cove- notice of time kings, .who wore of the race said to 
be descended from the nfe, and also, of the Thu II or Thakya ('*) me, Hke Gaudama., 
An account of the origtajpf this term Shak Yg,*or as the Bnrmesn mite, and oali it Thakya 
or Thakbb, ia given in.tAo first .volume of the Bormese history, , and it corresponds a. 
good deal with that translated^ M. Cboma db Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the*20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Sooiety. According, to the "Bur- 
mese version', a king of Baranathi o^Benares, named Oukk akarebi*, expels from Us ca- 
pital four of his sou and five daughters, wh; go and found the city of Kappikaoot (* 9 ), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named Ouk- 
kamoukkiia, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his ooortlors, “ my sons 
have ability indeed ( tkakee tau in P&li) to take care of oar lineage and thence, all kings 
of P&talipoul were styled of the Thaiee or Thakya race. The first kiog of Togo any, 
AbhirAja, oadm.from Central India long before (he birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat- 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-mem-oybb, was delivered 
about the saored year 40 or B. C. 604, of twin sonl, Maha Thambawa (*°) and Tboola 
Thambawa (*'), both of whom were horn blind. The father directed them to bo pntjo 
death bat the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their voyage dowa the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existerfce, Tta-gain, Tsa-Ien, Myede, are said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage <fown, and stop at last 
off Promt, dose to the spot where an ancle of their’s, who had some , time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken op his residence (')• 
The eldest prince, Maha Thambawa, here built a city called Thar t e Khettara in 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symbs, who visited the spot, gives a description of 


(>•) SUhya . (») Kapilavattu . (“) Naha Sambhava . (*') CHla Sambhava . 

(*) There are many plaoes named after this Hoj— Wit - ma - ztoot , or Hog not wet, a place where 
ha crossed the Erawadi Sritbont the water reaching bis belly ; — Wtt - yt - gan , Hog tank, the W ally goon 
where our army met with one of the most serious disasters during the late war and Wtt-hy wen. Hog 
island, a spot near Prome, where the Hog was at last killed. 
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it. \Vhen Thare Khtttara wal'^ltroyed A. D. 04, one pjHt^p of tbe inhabitants re* 
moved and settled at Pag&n, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, {rhicb flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pag&n was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years ifjer that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named Tff ado-mbn-bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pag&n dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1964. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves Os descended 
from the Tagoung °\ ine of kings, and one of their u tit!es Ne-dwet-Bhurenferroneovsly 
translated by ns (king of tbe rising son), meanp a king come ont of or descended from the 
son -as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Thakya or Thakee race, and the late king Mbndaba-gybb, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, aeoordiog to the 31st 
volume of tbe Burmese history, to the established custom aitaong the Thakte royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tka-dau-tojti\ son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be tbe same as Tha-to, 'a son in addition. At present, it i* conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado. 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old'city said to be visible there. 

. 7. — The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-hyoo- 
thaken tara mengyee, aro common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava. In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who bore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named Aloung tskk thoo, and the latter half of 'the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese bistory r contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Movlliau, in whioh inscription 
ho is styled “^Lord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for- the long space of 75 years, between tbe Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. I). 1093 and *1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as havin^travelled more 
than is usual with Burmese kings,— having visited China overland and Acheen and 
Ceylon ( k ). On the^day of his birth, the large honorary drum at gong, which agreeably 


(*) This king also visited on shipboard, but by what route docs not appear, the Jamboo tree on 
the northern end of this island— our north polo I e 
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to a custom that *1111 puMbW at Ava, Was tanging tfflhin th* jfelaco, emitted a sound 
of itself without bring struck. ' This phsottomedoii wai' considered^ prognosttdating 
the infant’s fotare power and glory, and, hence be was called Tsbb shoo, .the 
first word being the nam#ef this kind of dronf, and the last an imitation of the soand heard 
on the ocoasion. In process otyime Tsbe-shoo was changed into Tseb-thoo. Aloung 
is' a name of far more importance. It means the rndiments of 8 Boodb, or an Embryo 
Boodb, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh. Gaudama was 
so called daring millions of years and daring his 550 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good Vorks, which was to perfect him into a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dipbn- 
gara('). This title was given to Aloung-tsbe-tiioo in the same manner as it was 

afterwards given to Aloung-phra (Alompra), by his subjects of their own accord, 

. 1 • 

as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 

were not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existenoe to beoome 

Boodhs. The genealogy of Alojung-phra, after he had become king, was very care* 

fully traced up to this At.ounc-tbhh-thoo, and through him to Abihraja, the first 

king of Tagoung. The Burmese history relates tye fact of this king of Pagan, Ai-ouno- 

tskb-thoo, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of thatking- 

« • 
dom, a prince named Let-ya-nav, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 

note. 

8. — Tiibrri Dhamma Pada Raja Goona ( 5: ) is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaga. His disciple, Maha K^ttaba, ( m ) in conse- 
quence of bis youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on* the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pagdn, when, it is imagined, 

(') Dipbnoara predicted, that after four Thcnkhy* and 100,000 Worlds, Gaudama would bo per- 
fected into a Boodb. A Thenhhye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with 140 cyphers ! Dipenoara 
was the fourth iK Gaudama the twentieth of the Boodbs, who have last appeared in this world 
according to the Burmese. The sculptures and paintings seen in Barmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gau- 
dama as the hermit Thoomeda (*♦) receiving the prophetioaJ annunciation from Dipbnoasa. 


(**) Sri Dharma pada rija Guna. 


( M ) Maki Kaiyapa. 


(* 4 ) Sumita. 
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the royal order welt sent back, the lord priest WARADA’tfciftjfil bis engagement, 
•ad let the chief ft the 100,006 Pyoat assist and have it done.'* Some persons at Ran* 
goon' fancy, that the fprm of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been pnt np bj a native of Arrac^A. 

9.-tPyoo-ta-thein-mbn, or chief of 100,000 Pyoot, is supposed to have heaps the 
primp of Arracan, Let-ya-nan, whom Aloung-tsee-thoo. king of Pepin, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and w)to is said to have established ‘his capital at 

a c 

a place called Parein. Alouno-tsek-thoo sent an army of Talains oh Pegners by 
sea, and one of Barinese by land, bat the 'water force bqpng defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the ladd force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thenkiiya's grandson, Moutfc Badi, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Let-ya-nan on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named Men Bhbbloo, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenk-haya, Who usurped the throne under the title 
of Warouno-nghet-tsare. The son of tho deceased king of Arracan, named Mbn- 
YB-bhA-yA, took refuge with Alouno-TSEK-thoo’h predecessor and grandfather, 
Tjj he- tiIai N-SHEN-K yaN-Z eet-tha, who reigned at Pag&n between the Burmese years 
426 and 456, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, bat who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne." Aloung-tsee-thoo was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince's son ahd the grandson of the murdored king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among tho historians 
of Pagan and Ava tp to the exact date when Let-ya-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to Let-ya-nan after the year 480, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-ya-nan, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that AiLOUNG-tsek-tiioo had established Let-ya-no.n on 
the throne of Arracan with^lOO.OOO Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo, sixteen years afterwards, establish themselves at 
Payan and founded tho Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pyoo , and whilst tho l Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from tho Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 
Pijoo race. 
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The Agnresip that** 4at«s 467 aad4p8/ar* tjBfftbry .riistlpct in the inscription.^ 
Tk«'ia also in the, first and the eight in . JbeJsAt tgnto are* not qnita .clear. If the learned 
Bnrmese at Rangoon am. oorrpct in their, wading’of the, figures, considerable .doubt will 
still exist, hoar far they tyre right in considering P vootTA-thbin-mbi w . to bp the King 
of Ajrracan,, Let-yaaN,an> ^J»© they ossert, altbongb it is not mentioned in. their large 
history, i&.ftyled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, because he was born at Pagan and. bed been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pyaoa, ■ The , Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that fciBT-YA-NAN wasassiste'd by Aloung-tsbb-thoo, after the year 480, that 
is, at least, twelve years after the date ofdhis inscription, in whiob this name, Pyoo-TA- 
yh bin-men occurs. It ifcinore probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan army on the frontiers of Arracqn, and it appears that the 
first army sent against that oonntry by Aloung-tbbb-THOO was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the cbronologioal table, of the kings of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 

Asiatio Researches, it will bo seen, that .there are several names similar to those 

• * * 

mentioned in the Burmese history. Manick Phalong may be the same as the Bnrmese 
Men Bhbeloo; Samkyang os their Thba Kiiaya; Manjk Zadi as Men Badi ; 
and Lbyya as Let- y a- nan. This last king of Arracan is described in Mr. Paton’s 
list, as having reigned betweeu the Mftg, syhich are the same os the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140 ; and ns those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to tho dates given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Pyoo-Ta-th,ein-men to be Lbt-ya-Nan. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Phalong, by. bis own 
Minister SaN Jvyang ; of his son’s taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing thejung at the time, Manik Zadi, 
San^ayanc’s grandson, and placing on thp throne Manick Phaloxo’s grandson, 
Lbyya, corresponds very closely with the account given inlthe Burmese history. 

The 32ud volume of the large Burmeso History enumerates a list of the kings o( Arra- 
can from the egrliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


* The four js made more like a six of the present style of writing— but Burmese scholars inform 

me, that this numeral fieur was formerly often written as in this inscription. If we take the two 
dates to bo 687 and 668, the inscription oannot refer to any of tfie kings of Pagan, as that capital 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmau year 646, A. D. 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Mi'HPaton, and uan^of the* names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 

ff * 

in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 

• # 
the two languages, ii-i t 

10. — Pyoo-thakkk-ngb, or little Pyoo-thakBN, is supposed to* bare been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Thebri^athaiA, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. 

11. — Pya-tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in onr December and 

partly in January. • 

12. — This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by thetu&Cauza-thakkareet. The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-rahan. The calendar bod been once before altered by Tiioo-mouN-darer, a 
king of Promt, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama’s death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vnlgar.era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese ; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek Miboom, and Piiaya Ciiooli Chakka-p.hat. 

13. — This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

1 

14. — The present Burmese year is 1196, and if (his inscription be considered as having 
bebn put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it, will'now be 728 years old. 

15. — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 

* i 

to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

f 

16. — Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fisb, are laid before temples and images 
of Caudama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. . Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended toullumiuate the good woyks of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights i& the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as “ a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as " set up,” a common expression applied to lights. - 

17. — The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the swift of the mission, or were purchased at Oaya and allotted as slaves 
to the teiuple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near tho 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese, vakeols tako 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogeet, who are now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to ( take care of the edifico then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels 'also . the number fat inscription as twelve end not 
twenty- one. 

18 . —Podetha ia e tree said to exist in the Ifat mansion, and in the northern of the 
four islanda forming ths^ Burmese world. %It is said to bear clothes and every Other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Barmese with bamboos having flowers ; cups, umbrellas, cloths. See., hanging to 
thb branched, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further* account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

19. — It is a very oonflnon custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The ‘‘^our” in the 
inscription is supposed- to mean the king Aloung-tsbe-thoo, the ohief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, und the priest Waradathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 127} vita of Burmese 

dain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily ' weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshkn-byoo-yen. The weight of*his majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 visa and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. * This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

20. — Neiblan is the Burmese heaven— literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of aanihifation. . 

21. — Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas\ are inspired apostles of 
Boodh, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yahanda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of bis holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 

to try to perform this feat, and ( of course soon sunk down. The king ordered 

• * 2 w . 
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the other priests to remove hit* sacerdotal gannafits and' drive him oat of th ei r 
commanity;> 

22.-— Arimadeya is to be the 5th Boodh in the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered J>y a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in troth', may be never see the 
Boodh Arimadbya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels % on the subject of the 

foregoing Inscription. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a’copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king»of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a translation of this curioup document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. 


Translation of a Letter 'addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels, 
• from CalquttOf in March , 1833. 4 

t 

I 

“ Your slaves Men-gyee Maha Tsee thoo, commissioner, and Mentiia- 
nanda-gyau-den, secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty’s orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostan to the*. extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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* 

river, and to the city of Agfa# at the head ofRfe Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty's service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to 'bear hi mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and^to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a bfetter proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patnmthat 
the Malta Baudhi or excellent Booth's tree at Buddha Qaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa, under which^GAVDAMA is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh ) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetXa trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengap (priest's upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various formp), myooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty's glory may be great — that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* • 

After making these offerings to Boodh's excellent tree and worship- 
ping^, your Majesty’s slave, Menoyee Maha-tsee-thoo, repeated the whole 

m 

of the Thamanta ( b ) and Yatanathout prayers, and, qgrceably to their tenor, 

(*) According to the BuddhUt religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good woils performed by hint— and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

( b ) These ore two long prayers used as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning 11 the 
surrounding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Nats in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds^ (through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn 1 appeal in the following eight terms : — Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Byamhas, Nats cfnd Men). His yfecepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (1) trust in Boodh. (I) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always Worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Menoyee Maha-tsee-thoo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to tfie great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepul tree does not grow 
under a large one : — it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty’s slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It i& growing in (your*slavjc’s) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves ,being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty .(') 


( c ) Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend on ascertain specific 
condition, are very common— and the truth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desires. 
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> The guardians of JkenafetMe tigs propose oh-being 

worshipped,by your ^j^,, J ^e bo.i^}# i leavea end fruit fronv ^wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are.now in th^ pharge of your^Majesty ’s 
slaves, MengyeeMaha-tsee-thoo and* Men C?ha-nanda-gyau-den, secre- 
tary. ' Thechief of tfegUardianl of the itee,Ma%untJogee informed us, 
that in former times' the dominion of the Burmese Kiifgs extended to' this tree! 
and that the J ogees are the proper, descendants- of Burmese'; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit ypur Majesty to become # .the protectolvof 
Boodii’s excellent tree, he delivered aletter for your Majesty, written with 
ink in the’ Devan&gari character, which (your slaves) now forward. : 

ThejgHodand excellent '* Nats directing us, the captain (Captain G. 
BuRMBV^and your Majesty's slaves discovered that that spot was' formerly 
a partof'the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Muhunt Jogte had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an ipscription.in stone in the Burmese; charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you iriust ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-oyan-deiV the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was .done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 4G7, it was done in the reign of Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan : — that in that king’s reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos ; — that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi ; — that he held Arracan also and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan bong— 

Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king Aloung-tsbb-THOO, 


Ayoo- thain-rwe, 

Talain-ta-thein, 

Pyoo-ta-tliein-nhen, 

Twet-gyein-kha-gyein, 

Pyikka-dein-lyouk, 

Parein-myo-theet, 

Tee-chti-lect-thee, 


who extended his views,— 

100,000 Talains 
with 100,000 Pyoos — 
at the proper time 

corresponding to astrological calculations, 
the now city of Parein 
did duly build. 


"t» 


happens to take* place. In the present case, the Burmese envoy evidently considered the little 
jagqnc/ tree as a miraculous answer to his appeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
pretends to owe such anextra ordinary incident to the great virtues of his royal master. 

2 x 
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* 

Your Majesty ’sslaves tbbs showed byproducing .and reciting an ap- 
posite ^[nAfeition, that An'Aced vtiA all the Kttla countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* '■ '• 

• f 

On this occasion, agreeably to HhePdli text, “ he who- takes care of 
religion, religion takes cure of him,’’ And agreeably to the phrase* ‘‘ by ful- 
filling-religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the tune having 
arrived when a Reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and exqpdent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty's Slaves, a stone inscription and anctaffijteeord, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light.' 1 

> The meaning of the inscription, te-*-that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Paribauga, your Majesty’s ancestor Theeri Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food) : — that after- 
wards the priest, the great Pen^hagoo, had repaired it :-*-that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the White 

f 

Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan , the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bya, son of a Thado-tshen- 
t,heen, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung at that 
time.,, With respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to thf date 467, (your slaves) suppose Jring 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to ^liave been so called. That king was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king Aloung-tsee- 


* It is difficult to understand how the vukeela made out that all the iTu/a countrioa were 
ones a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to die words in the seeond line of tip 
Armen* song t very extended meaning" f 
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to repair (the building)- . Tbfy teachsrhuvmg died .before (the ifofo) was 
finished, and his disciple; Theebi^eathaba, net going onjo complete it, 
Wabadat*theh-tha«(Jbn engaged’ to do* to, and (ypyr slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Fyoo-taThein chfof,whp had built foie city of Parem, 
to send WaBadat-th#b to perform this service. - With respect to foe.tarekye 
young menthen presented for foe purposed attending to foe duty of byyrn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) c^ider the .descendants of these men who were presented as guar* 
diaas 4uffoe edifice) to have come, down uninterruptedly to the present 
Mvhunt Jogees. 

Near Boodh’s excellent tree there are also many images of GauDama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theebi-dhamma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that.tbe. Burmese kings are of foe same race. , 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted, virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained; and together with Boodh’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the larger tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in foe ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boodh’s tree and foe seven places surround* 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, JNareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Jlmuma—oi the hills, Wengaba, Maura , Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yaza'gyo} and When your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood.” 


* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society’s grounds. 

f These fire hills we supposed to have encircled the atteient city of RAjagriha, whioh the 
Burmese call Yazagyo, 
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Extract from a Journal , qf the late Burmese Mission to Bengal , 
kept bp the Junior Envoy. , . 

6 ' 

" Aner Biopjping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Theeri 
Yaza Nauratha (Captain G. Borneo’s Burmese titfo,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask .the governor general to allow 1 you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I harp obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock cartsi-^md tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh&t at Patna, oft.Ftyday, 
the 25th January, 1833. V 

After travelling five taings, ( '*) we came to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee: three laings farther, we saw the Mawrahat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village,of Amman, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradd river 
and village of Zuhirnt, where wp again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo ( R&jagriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, ( Bud- 
dha Qaya,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taints distant to the south-southwest of Patalipout (") or 
Patna city. 

Of the seveu places in which the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(“) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English fkiles. 
( b ) The ancient name of Patna according to. the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-'kyoun$ goat’s j^zin^grotuad- 
Aneimmeittha hill— and the like of Mfatnzdleinda. The 
Lenlwon tree, Yatdiiagara or $htvSain, golden house, 
or throne of gold uhder the Peepul \ree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on inquiry.' With respect to the four places now visible, die 
lake of Mqunzaleinda is above ten *«(*) to the south* vest of Boodh’s tree. 
Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven tas to the eastwardef the tree, Tiie 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its templ§ lied to the north-north-east of the tree. 

i 

The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
Kuhts call that river Nilazala, (Nilajan) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, Tsheit-lcyoung-myoung, in the village of Tsheittan, which the Kulas 
now call Bagaroo-goun .(*) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 

% 

some and suitable flowers o£ pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and 'flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, *we worshipped and madeoflerings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zee-zangyee , ( Muhunt Jogee), took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 
seven villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate J ogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the size of the stone of the Tshee-byoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followere he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogees t who constantly, 


katana Zengyan — 
retraining places — 
(0 Baudhipallen , 


(*)• A to ia a measure of length equal to seven cubit*. 

( d ) 8ee note at the close. 

( e ) In figures in tlie original 

* * 2 Y 
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throughout the day and night, remain on- guard near Boodb’s tree, are 
Lwot*t$ah, K^arat, Yantbe, Hat^a and Gomyen, which five men are 
appointed to tbfoduty by the principal Jogee. 

The circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, whioh forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. 'From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree sggead out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree* does not 

i# 

correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaudama was perfected into a Boodh , find some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been'growing .straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally — hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits higlr— After going round and round Boodh’s 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Muhunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)" 


N dtk.— According to the Buddhist scripture* Gaudama, after he had become perfected 
into a ftoodk under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Thatlaha, and the 
seven plaoes Thatta T,hi *«— which are described as follows : 

1st Baudhi patten gan\ pat, Kama t,h6na — Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
dama sat immovable seven days. 

■ 3d. Aneimmeittha koun, dootiya t,kdsa—' This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gaudama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or blinking,” during seven whole days. 14 

3d. Yatana zen gyan, tatiya tjtdna — This was another spot near the tree where Gau- 
PAMf walked backwards and forwards in the air during seven days. 
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' 4tJ». THm I'JW, or sjHmnfc^eAedoat,** 4^4 h^. -vA garden « gilded housewhiob 

appeared miraculously near^be tree, end fa which ,Smdaiu remained mwi days. 

6th. Ixzapala tiheit young young bong, putgama t.kina— Peepf£me growing on a 
piece of ground where gogts usually grazed, a^d under which tree Gaudama remained aeven 
more days. ^ T*’ x 

6th. Mountaleinda ain, tohattama t,kdnn — Lake or teak of Momvtnltin&u, in which 
dwelt a Nbgaan Dragon, in the coils of whose body Oaooama sat seven days, covered bf its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. ,• * 

7tb. Yaxa yatana, or Cm /won bong, tkattama t,h6na~A tree called leu boon, under 
which Gay pam A lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Onkalaba, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions :to Gaudama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs which he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing iu it some of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great Skua dago an temple at Rangoon. 

Boodh’s Peepul tree hat originally five large branches— but the southernmost was broken 
off by ling Thbbri-dhamma-thaukha, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
Dewa'nan-eeeya-teitt.ha, ^ 

The above note will eluoidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Buddha Gaya, which, was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of ilea. 

Rangoon, June, 1634.. • H. BURNEY. 

POSTSCRIPT* 

Having ventured, on the authority of Ratna Paula, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the P&li and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burn by, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought itincumbenton me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E)and (I,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, beiog read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 667 and 668. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two plaoes, 
and I confess, that altbongb the first figure of the upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so high as it? the second, the first 6 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially different from tbe 4, #hifeh occurs-' in the second line of the 
ioscription, (h.) In the translation published in the Journal, ^ToL 111. page 214, the 
latter date waa edited : and 1 had aince imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruotion of the building, and ita final completion in the year 1906, A. D. ware in some 
measure borne ont by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod's R&jasthtjp, of frequent expeditions 
made from Mivo&r in tbe 13th century " to recover Gaya from the infidels.” Before vet^ 
taring however to allude to my own readlhg in opposition to . Colonel Burney's/ I 
referred to tbe author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
for his re-examination. 1 now subjoin bis reply, to which every deference is due; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may hare a bias in favor of the date which crij.be 
best reconciled with their history ; in reading 087 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, os Colonel Burnby states, to the King of Arracan. — J. P. Sec. 

“ Your letter of the 16th October reaohed me yestesday, and I lost qp time in 
showing to the Myawadeb Woongyeb (the most intelligent and learns^ Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Yukeel Maha-tseb-thoo, and to a whole compatiy of Bur* 
mese Sava ns, your facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we had here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that tbe first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is cqpamonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in 'the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In tbe figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or aly>ve tbe line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
mturked than in the 6. t ' 

I cannot see also how your ** collateral evidence from Tod’s RAjasth&n” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
iu repairing the temple, appear to have takcft place during the reign of tbe same 
King, Tsmen-byoo-thak,hbn-tara-men, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between “ the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1200-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have oocurred after the temple had been re-built, 

“ Again, the capital of Pay&n was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1$J84, and for several yeurs after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities— In 667, 668, A. D. 1805 and 1306, a King named 
Thkbha-thoo, reigned at Penya, a town to the south of Ava, permitting, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-.nebt, the grandson of Tabocp-pye-men, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pag&n « Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more ptpbable), some King 
of Arracan sent thesh Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving tbe credit of this good deed to ALOUNG-TSBE-Tlfop, King of Pag&n" 

* « H. B. 


“ Ava , 8th December , 1835.” 
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Note of tke alterations introduce#^ VertiOn II. of Platt II, (the Transcript of the 
Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken %y Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stove at Oaya. • J. P. 


The figures denote the commencement of eaoh line in the original : — The letters mark 
alternations ofoeading* as follows : — * 

Ata transcript. Lithographed transcript. 

a. r, altered to g ra. 

h. flJT nd, 3(1 n&. 

e. 4 “*• "*«»• 

& $ **»• *• 4 ^ n * 

e, l, o, p, the letter |J w, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

f. r, altered to LU y. 

y- t fi hi,' fl. ri. . 

h. , 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 

*. if, m, altered to UP y. 

j, k, n, q, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. A, c, d/h, Q, s, u ; in all these cases the fornj 
is used for the letter r, in lieu bf f , which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. 

r. in this the latter form.of r ( rya) is used in the Ava version. ■'*' * 

B. Dl tic (grandson) altered to hu (by) : — this may be adault of the sculptor. 


i. e. (4.) altered to [p (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 

j. f. LU) y. {|f ry; it does not alter the sense. 

G * <( l. n > ***» 

k. caret , . . . U lhae ^ 

M * caret o thiuv (pronounced do.) 

L« 

o. 3C, 21, >f- 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

p. caret nf k. • 


R. ntH, Jcoa, to, 
t. HUIfal «y»»> . . 


^ Uf tnriy, earth— doubtful reading. 
Uli^j • does not alter the sense. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA, 

“ • 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICE8 OF T11E COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 1834, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 


By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 

Aeet, Mill/. Auir. Gent., Secretary to the Committee, 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater dumber of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 



law on m 

general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the^ Detti Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, , and deaths of that city for the past 
year ( 1833 ), throws style light on the* subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state' of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality qjt Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
'Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight bouIs 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds ‘that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



1 Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults, 

Children, 


»8 
O r* 
OD 

TP VH 

81,118 

38,742 

Total Population, . . 


59,715 

119,860 




Births. 

Deaths? 

Marriages. 

Males, . . . 


.... 2,002 

2,168 

6 01 

Females, . 

• 

.... 1,731 

2,060 

627 


Total, 

.... 3,733 

■ » 

4,248 

1,128 


Deaths. Maks. Females. Total. 


At 1 year and under, 

1 to 2 years, 

10 years and under, , 
Adults, 

Deattis, ..., 


604 605 1,109 


270 

276 

546 

360 

303 

663 

934 

996 * 

1,930 


2,168 


4,248 


2,080 
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From Hie above it appears that rather more than 3£ per cent, per 
annu m is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is ^a, more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in t]ie first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 peem to have occurred un£er 10 years of age : while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 

r 

countries: among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and' foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does $ot include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been iqpdc to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. ‘In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of* the army. So iqjuri^us, however, is Bengal Proper, t<v this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


Vide Table No. 1. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received m the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys £fre healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while tnany unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, had cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. • It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, hf the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1 031-32, or one out of 20£ ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1020 to October 1030, was 7 years 8£ months, 
and from May 1031 to t t.lie same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 4] months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaeioiisuess of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of pur native population, and more pai*- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a graud desideratum,- the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 

annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other mfor- 

• . • 

#mation on this important point. »• 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other scats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vida 'Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular coxstitutiou of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to tlio 'periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company's Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with tlie'common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
tile present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor lias any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and tigureil statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation bf life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published iu England in 1832, off enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. II. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals llis Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Blurt., has 

stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 20 is the most 

» 

favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of .18 per cent.,, or i in evi-ry 2J, while among the Volunteers from 
other Rcgimcuts, who 1 were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or J in (». In 1025, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in among the former or younger class, and only 0 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


* Vide Table No. 4. 
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The Committee were favored with 9 complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 
the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 

a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz.' 

• V » 


Deaths to strength. 


Fort William 

Bcrhampore, 

Chinsurah, 

Cawnporc, 

7.59 

6.77 

6.10 

4.5S 

per cent. 

\ 

99 

99 

Boglepore, 

3.95 

>9 

99 

Dinapore, 

3.84 

99 

Ghazipore, 

. • ... • 3.80 

99 

Kama ill, ^ 


99 

Meerut, 

1 no 


Agra, 

1.91 

99 

99 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample* information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was — 


From the age of 18 to 20, 16.12 

20 to 25, 9.35 

25 to 30, ...\ •. % 10.13 

30 to 35, 6.92 

35 to 45, 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary, casualties of the 
war in Ava and the scigc of Bhurtporc. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and noh-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, ^ and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of die Committee of officers and others ; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, 

20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 „ 

30 to 35 ,, 

35 to 45 „ 


.....’ 0.58 per cent. 

2.24) 

V 3.44 

4.63) 

5.86* 

'.....! 5.22 

. ... fc 6.78 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke's Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference <»f seasons, situations of barracks, &c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

i * 

The Committee also received froili the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the wliole'of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by tlib Inspector General — but also the men of the Artillery 
and Houorablc Company’s European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burke's Report. 

Jn ordinary circumstances.it wpuld seem that about one dies per annum 
in every 10.1 throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper the yearly percentage 
is nearly 7 — or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 

50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
»■ 

result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


* Vide Table No. *5. 






Indian, atthe 
ascertaining, y 
and periodical 

classes, it w^ a impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. A • 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not fluctuation itr numbers, except in the yearly Uncertain dnd tempo- 

rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors.- This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and Stationary. Under the foregoing sup- 
position, it Will beftrond from the numbers exhibited in the Table that ont 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. » For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage is 5.49. For. the ensuing .same term, or froth 35 to 45 'it is 0.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 56, it is 6.18, While from' 55 to 65, (though 1 this term is 
little to barrelled on from the frequent secession of pentads retiring to 
England) the percentage ,is 8.4. Ont of four thousand Wen hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in, 20 years, two hundred and. seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port— swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at thei middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available lbr any useful purpose 

n * 

to the Committee r all thht could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, and most 1 ' appalling 
character. *. . 


ItiK. its, nMS’ftt', tire' ^iiigp0Ba| W 

accession of Grangers! and tire . of separatmg the 


> • Vide Table No. 6. 

1 * ^ . 
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It ought be supposed that the expedience of thereto life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data fer guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the ingulfing classes at least; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the filets before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 

different offices. The insured were chiefly, or. a large portion of them, 

* 

debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits ; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable 8ociety existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality At would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
sqven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into tiie Laudables< Such a misproportion of early lapses must .have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance* or decrement ; the •former were nine hundred and ninety-tfx in v 
number, and the deafes one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum — the common average; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of . the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


Vide Table No. 7. 


Vide Table No. 8. 



The Oriental, has .ezieted, for alongar tetm,..wdjW incwredengaga- 
toonts up to 1833, oa ^^ny at. one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; outof whlsb, duringtwelve years, it suffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy*4hree lapses. .iJut unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate,and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some ..extensive frauds at times* practised on tbe Society, it, is difficult to 
account for the very heavy ra&.of mortality' it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one parsons in the year, or an 
actual* percentage of 4.38. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience’ of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear but the fact she ( wn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the .Honorable Company’s different* services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Amy is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3£ per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent, at 40 i more than 4£ at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of Ufe the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 

residence in India : a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 

„ • 

After the ape of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Armyf 
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. . < At Bombay a Table* ha, been. recrired bremBs^raid, prepawdby 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that pre^deneyv which would 
hate been valuable,, but that throughout the document lithe Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed* that the probability 
of living any one year ; up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 

* t ' 

fraction ff ; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, r ene person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum frou l every twenty-seven members 
of the service. . This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is*at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, too favourable for ullages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
it is believed may .accurately represent the average annual decrement 
&t,Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for lieute- 
nants, 3*45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under, 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 43; 
the Lieutendnt-Colonels 55, &cr , . • *- 

In the last twenty $rcars (as recently ascertained!) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
58 A per annum, oht of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


* Vide Table No. 10. 


f Tide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or' abofct3.;i2per ceiit? the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows ?'*■*•• 

I ( „ - 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean' age, v . . 81 

97 Lieut.-fcols. ditto, ditto, . 51 

' . • 1 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto, i 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto,....* 38 


V a . 

851 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. * 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 

difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 

! * « 

-clearly less inimical to* the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay .* 


PftBSIDBHCY. 

» 

I 

I 

Majors. 

i 

•1 

I 

3 

lj 

Jj 

i 

4 

i 

1 

j» 

fe| 

Ns R 
!*• 

• 

General 

Avbraob. 

• 

Bengal, •.,« 

5.04 

4.64 

4.10 

3.45 

2.75 

2.34 

— 

• 

3.12 

mi 

Madras, . • • • 

6.40 

6.11 

5.42 

5.02 

4.17 


4.08 

4.31 

4.40 

>3.85 

Bombay, . • 

6.74 

5.45 

8.77 

3.78 

3.06 


4.08 

4.21 

3.04 

)• 







Jim 



M 



The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Service! has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


* Vide Tables Nos. II, 12 sad 13. 


f Vide Table No 14. 
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have demised ‘ 3.86 per cent, while as many as 81 more, (or 0.73 percent) 
hare been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of tha’ entire mortality. On the examination of the IfTables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
comd to view. Presuming them to be correct, we find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the age% of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors . whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twcnty-thjree years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
it the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
pears. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
:iave been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent. ; their mean age was 26, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
ire only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
>f the* deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a* half years. , » 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
;he Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
>n the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum ; at Madras 3.35, 


Vide Tables Nos. 16, 1?, and 17. 
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and at Bombay . 3.28, , These results «J»r©uld «e«a% ;tp fceep pace with, the 
deaths in the Company’s Amoy, but there is reason to beliqye*that there are 
some discrepancieelin the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that, many are included (such as Officers with OepAto, in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore \p the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table famished by Or.. Bubke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per qnnum, and in Returns originally- sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. . In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has. justly: observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “am from 30. to 50 years of age, -while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.”' In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon’blc Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Behgal 
Regiments having been sent to A’va, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The wlfole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty's Regiments, but it is to.be remarked, that the casual- 
ties fti action are much less in either service 4han is generally prbsumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four dbatlis in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


* In the Original: Returns, out of an average of 201.20 lives yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were *14.10 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Dep6ft Companies and others .in Europe. 
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at Madraaout of. three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten ate 
returned /‘in action, ”» or one in every thirty-two; and; at Bombay, 
four . dre reported out of one hundred and thirty-foufc deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

•In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally, or* more rare during the lastlwenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about, one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of botk services at the different presidencies : 

t 

His Majesty’s Officers. 

Percentage per 
annum killed 


Bengal . 0.16 

Madras 0.11 

Bombay, 0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

a 

I 

Bengal 0.10 

Madras,.. 0.13 

Bombay, 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service arc proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 

ft % 

reasonable criterion.* 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. CukIsin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, us Mr. Curnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to tins Report, the whole of* the general Documents in the 

separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will *be 

■ 

found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Cousin's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. II. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. It embraces a period of forty-one years. Jt appears that 
between 1790 and 1031, there were niue hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, ‘so as to he included ii^ the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.2-'» per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Havieand, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Company's Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 

3 n 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.10 per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. • l . 

i ^ 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon') from the year 176Q. It gives 
four thousaud one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-live deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
wc find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent, 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared— -but from the information 
afforded by them — a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee— which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought 1o the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, 'it seems, had been led to believe that 

r 

if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 

•i 

years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Ccrmn ; 
that his data from their very copiousness- the number of names exhibited, 
ami the extent of time gone back into— must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced- Mr. Cvrnin’s researches — by exhibiting the v 
casualties of the last century — embraced a period of W'ars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


Vide Table No. 18 . 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. C’i' unis's Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premium 
than that fixed byAiim might eventually be adopted with confidence— and 

jt * 

although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory, for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. « 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1814— together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here — parti- 
cularly as the statements wore foum> insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form’,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have' filled up — and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his oAvn mode of calculating; and, as there arc various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet's age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India, t it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through,— (and 
•wliat w'as the number of decrements in,)*any*givcp year of exposure to the 


* Vide Tables Nos. 19, 20 anil 21. 

t Mr. CrBNiN lias established from tho result of a rcfercnco to ono thousand two hundred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was tho 
mean age of that numlier of Officers on tlicir reaching India. No general calculation there- 
fore can materially err in assuming the ago in question. 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made olit ; half the number 

• i t f 

of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 25, f was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less favorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality,— may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
mptic by Mr. Fe no us, son, Auditor, King's Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General's Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twdnty years onlj\ • , 


* Vide Tables Nos. 22, 23 and 24. 


t Vide Table No. 25. 
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Tab. I.— ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where'European Troops are cantoned. 
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Tab. II.— -STATEMENT shewing the number of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Establishment (of Fighting Men) reported from 1st May 1831 to 30th April 1832; 
also the average ef Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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Tvh. III. — STATEMENT shewing the actual Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830, or 2^ Tears, u|so 
average of Age when pensioned and Hie duration of Pension. 
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Tab. IV.— RETURN of the Strength of the — Regiment when it arrived in 
India in 1923 ; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps* and the numbers who 


died till 31st December 1829. 
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Tad. V.— STATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in the European 
Troops, ut tho several stations of the Array, when European Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, from 
those by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding 5 years, up to 31st December 1832. 
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RESULTS OF AX ENQUIRY RESPECTING TIIE 
TABLE V .—Continued. 
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1831 * Do. tio 108 287 21 I to 4‘ 4. 0 

1832 3 Do. tlo. 127 323 27 t to 4 3 Oi 

f - — 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V.— Continued. 
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TABLE V .—Continued. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
TABLE V.— Continued. 
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Tab. VI.— STATEMENT of Burials of Europeans and East Indians at the Park Street Protestant Burial 
Ground, for the Years mentioned, with the Ages of the Deceased, from 1814 to 1833, both inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab. VII.— FIFTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY-1822-27. 



Shares 

Age 20 a .10 —No. of Livc 9 lapsed 101 on which 20G Shares were* held, average 2.04 each Lapse. 
„ a. a M „ „ „ „ a> ail „ „ „ 4.42 ditto. 

„ 50&upwaids„ „ „ „ 27 „ „ 147 Iy „ „ „ 5.44 ditto. 


Total. ... 187 lapsed Lives. 614 Shares. Average 3.28 


Tah. VIII. — SIXTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY . 

w 

/ — -as*— 

STATEMENT shewing the number of Shares which were transferred from the 5th to the fjlli Landaldc 
Society on the 1st January 1827— also the number of Lives on which those Shares were held, and the Lapses 


which have taken up to 31st December 1831. 

Number of Shares tiansfciicd from 5lli to 6th Laudable Soricty, 2711 

N umbci of Lives on which tint above Shares were lirld, !).%* 

Number of Lives Lapsed up to 31st December 1831, out of the above 180 

Number of Shares held on the above Lapsed Lives .720 


‘‘ The above 520 Shares htfng held on 180 Lives lapsed out of 090 Lives and 27-11 Sbaies, gives an average of 2& Shares 
on each Lapsed Life, and a latio of Lapses of 18 per Cent, in 5 yeais.” c 

18 per Cent, in 5 jca*. gives 3.0 per Cent, per Annum. * 


Tap. IX. -.NUMBER of Lives Insured at (he Oriental Like Insurance Company, with the Lapses 

from ditto, from 182*2 to 1833, or n term of 12 years. 
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222 RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING TIIE 

TA1ILE X .—Continued. 

Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 
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Tah. XL— TABLE shewing the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (lion. 
Company’s Service) from the year 1614 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. 




























Tab. XII.— TABLE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Madras Army,. (Honorable Company’s Service) 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XIII TABLE shewing the Decrements among- the Officers of the Bombay Amiy, (Honorable Company's Sersice) 

tbe year 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 
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220 RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

Tab. XIV.— DECREMENTS in (lie diflerent Ranks of Officers in the Bengal Pilotage 
Establishment, from 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XV, — TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majestj's ifegiments on the Bengal Establishment, 

from the ^ar 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XVI. — TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Madras Establishment, 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XVII.— -TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Bombay Establishment, 

from the year 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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VII. 


ox tiik 

GOVERNMENT OF SIAM. 


By Captain JAMES LOW, 
. m. a. s. r. 


Note.— The oilhography of such woriU u* are of l*£li origin li.ia bevii subjoined in foot uoleH *ill» the 
assistance of Mi. IS. 1’atla, a l’&li Scholar. Sic. 

Tiir. (lovernment ol’ Siam is monarchical arid perfectly despotic in practice, 
lmt in principle it affects to be regulated by strict impartiality and by 
justice. 

At the head of the nation is the King, whose national designations arc 
Phrayti Thai, ‘ Lord of the Thai race,’ or Klio-ung Lo-ang, (the supreme 
ruler.) He is also both the protector of the Phra SatsaiiTi (') or Buddhist 
faith, and the chief judge in the Empire, to whom ultimate appeals are 
made from inferior judicial departments. He is not however the hetfd of 
the Church, the Hierarchy being under a Phra P/foollha-&tig (f) or high 
priest, who merely regulates ecclesiastical discipline, without interfering in 
matters of state. 

The King ought to be guided in his public couduct by his Phra 
Malm llachalihroo ( 3 ) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers ; and it is to 


(') Pali, Pra sdsana. ( ') P. Pro Buddha an'gga. (’) P. Pra maha raja guru. 

. * A 
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be suspected from *tlic nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
and energy he becomes a mere puppet in the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such be possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever source the legislative power proceeds, it appears to be 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient Dynasties and Princes of Hindoostan, even while in the pleni- 
tude of sovereign authority ; because they felt that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a fitting occasion, 
easily transfer their allegiance to a domestic rival or to a foreign invader. 

The succession in Siam is hereditary in the male line. Women arc not 
admissible to the* throne, which is one political feature distinguishing the 
Siamese from the natives of Hindoostan. The eldest son succeeds, although 

4 

it has not apparently always been thus,* next to him other sons, then 
the brothers of the King. But any one of these may be set aside 
from incapacity, it does not unfrequently happen that the King pre- 
vious to liis death nominates a successor, hoping thereby to prevent a 
civil war. The motives, however, which urge him to such a measure being 
generally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to the exclusion and prejudice of 
the Somdet P\hra Chau a lok tjioo -^- or heir apparent, they consequently 

defeat the object. 

« 

It rarely happens that a new reign is not begun in disorder and blood. 
But the evils which here follow a disputed succession are little felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of the respective contending 
parties. These last seldom embrace, or come in contact with, the mass of 
the people, which finds its best safety to consist in neutrality. It is this 
culpable apathy which rivets the chains of the subject, and is the surest 
bulwark of the oppressor’s throne ; for the new King rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and finds equally in this case, as lie 
should have experienced in a quiet succession, that the machinery of 


* Kemfer, vol. 1, £• 23 
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Government has not been disturbed, and that it is yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people ; that it is 
minutely, as well as extensively efficient, cannot be denied. It is to these 
causes, and to the constant tension preserved throughout the various sinews 
of the State, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst the kingdoms of, the 

9 

East ; for neither her population, since that is but limited, yor her territo- 
ries, large though ill-peopled as they actually are, would confer a right to 
such an honor. 

The Government penetrates by its spies into the domestic circle, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do not become informers ; 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or high in favor and 
dignity, Avitli any degree of solitary and unchecked power ; suspects every 
subject to be a disguised enemy ; ami exacts from the bulk of the male 
population their personal service, and from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and fear ; monopolizes wealth ; cripples and confines trade both 
domestic and foreign by senseless, unprofitable and perverse restrictions, ai)d 
moan, narrow minded regulations, and is frequently for a time indulgent to 
delinquency, that in the end it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it always is, in retribution. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt the Siamese and'Burman plans of 
government. But in their details it Avould seem that a firmer chain of 

responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic in Siam* than 

• • • 
in that of Ava. 

•* • 

Were the Tjiai nation as bold and militant as they arc crafty, plausi- 
ble and ambitious, they might avcII from their unanimity be deemed danger- 
ous neighbours, even to European settlements. For what else than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until checked partly by Euro- 
pean influence with inferior numbers, to ovcraAvc the Malayan States of 
Keddah, Perab, I^atani, Salangore and others. They are perfectly aware 
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of the ground on •which they stand ; for while collectively affecting to 
despise the Malayan character in every respect, they yet as individuals 
behold them with a dread which is quite ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from their experience of the determination generally evinced by 
seafaring and piratical Malays, for the agricultural Malays are generally a 
quiet set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or tme military 
spirit, can give to Siam the power to controul those possessing perhaps more 
personal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may wo suppose they wou 1 1 bo cast behind European troops, should they 
ever be so unfortunate as to lead themselves into a war where these may 
be encountered. 

It M ere vain to indulge in the belief that the Malays will ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
constituted a nation since they sent olf colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power insulated States .may have at different periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her sys'tcm of rule, and to admit of her outer pro- 
vinces being governed by irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
by a council of two officers specially nominated at court ; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to resort to all her ports, we should soon witness 
the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Empire. We must 
believe that those chiefs would speedily imbibe from their European visit- 
ors, new ideas on every subject, and principally on commerce, and that 
having once leaped the barrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting inde-*- 
pendcnce. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of losing revenue by fairly opening the trade of 
inferior ports. 

Unless Siaip unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of q State borne 

c 

down by a superabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from the care with which she prevents the migration 
of her subjects and especially of women — although I am free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of being able to. support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to check emigration by sumptuary laws. A wan may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
having been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to live on the 
boundary) will he find it possible to take his family with him. 

If the restriction was to be removed the greatest part of Lower Siam 
would soon be abandoned by its inhabitants. 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject his real name is 
never mentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is Phra, ong. 

His titles however are very numerous, and in the following which have 
been extracted from authoritative law digests, and authentic letters, the 
Sanscrit scholar will probably find allusions to more western regal titles. 

In one work he is entitled Phra Kamunn prabaat Somdelcha vka 
l, hots- a rot Peso- an bdromma bdpjtce.llrn Phra Pliootlhee Chdauyo hoa-lehrbo 
ong somdetcha Phra Narai song meekkjta 1 laeha tham an viaha prasaU.( l ) 

“ The pre-eminently merciful and munificent, the soles of whose feet 
“ resemble those of Booddjia — the exalted, the one; he who claims descent 
“ from the mighty father of llama [ Tholsurol ] ; and who may be compared 
“ with Is team, who is supremely blessed in the possession of all that mortal 

“ can .desire, and who like Boodd,ha the Lord, is head over a|l. Jle .is 

• * 

“ like Phra Narai (a title of Rama), and his pioty hud virtue transcend in 
“ brightness the magnificence and bistre of his imperial state;.’’ 

It must not be supposed that the Siamese arc such idiots as to believe 
that these outrageous titles are with justice applied. They candidly allow 


Q) P. Pra karnnd pra pdda ckachhatta oras i&vara parama pra Buddha pra 
ndrdyana .... raja dhamma .... maha prasettha. 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again wc have in another place the 
following addition to the quotation just made : — 

Somdetcha PJira Eka tjiats-ong Eeso-an bnrommanarot P,hra Chaau 
na-yoofwa, (') which means “ he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet and desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity.” 

And P,/tra mafia Krasaat Chau a faa, Chaau p,hhi deen Chaau p,heep,hop 
Chaau Chcetvecl.Q) 

“ The greatest of princes ; firmly established in justice and virtue ; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway is unbounded.” 

“And Chafe /crap, hat sotndel PJira Chaau Kroongsee Ayooltjiaiya theppa 
“ mafia nakjion song pjiranam P,hra TJieenang .(’) The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Gods, the great Lord and King of Kroong see Ayoot- 
“ thaiyu(*) (the old capital — the name being officially applied to the new one,) 
“ which in brilliancy and splendor vies with the bright abodes of the 

i 

** Gods. He who is privileged to sit on the exalted P,hra T,/tcenang 
“ (throne.)” 

P,hra PJiootlJice Chau yohoa settauafcaan turn Pacha Aat P,hra Chem 
At, fleet, {*) P,hra tjieenang sooreeraatn reenthan, PJira K,hoon lo-ang (or 
Khong or KJioang Lo-ang.) 

“ lie who like Jiooddjta is exalted above the heads of mortals ; who 
“ reclines on the regal chair, fixed in the vest. He is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles lidma /” 

11c is also termed — 

Chaau kroong P,hra nak,hoon. 

Kroong Krasaltra. Lord of the country. 

PJira Mafia Krasat. The mighty and the just. 


( l ) P. Pra eha chhatta anya Issara parama narotama pra » . • • 

(*) P. Pra mahd* khattiya ...» vibhava jivita, 

( 3 ) P. Chakkavatti • . • • Pra «... Sri Ayudhya deva mahd nayar pranqma . » • • 
( A ) Ayodiya t or Oudh . 

Q P. Pra ehanda ddichcha ; San so. Chandradditya . 
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JBaromma Krasat 

Cliauu k,hau deng. The Lord of the red rice.(‘) 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called Wan troot le wan Songkhraan ,(*) It happens 
about the middle of the fourth? month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of.a king. 

The account which is now to be given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion when a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MS. in the 
Thai language. 

“ The illustrious sovereign of earth and sky having publicly announc- 
“ cd his intention to pass the remainder of his life in the service of religion, 
“ and to resign the crown into the hands of the Chaau lok //too yai, or heir 
“ apparent, named Chan fan da'dooa, the astrologers were therefore required 
“ to fix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

“ All the officers of state in the capital, and all the governors of pro- 
“ vinces and their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
“ functions, were summoned to the prrscnco, that they might behold, and 
“ swear allegiance to, their new kiug, and be gratified by laying their 
“ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
“ wives to court in case of their services being desired as attendants on the 
“ queen. 

“ As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
“ and clothed. 

# 

“ The prince went frequently in procession round the city [or that 
“ part of it which is fortified.] 


(') Perhapi rather Vhau khan din, lord of cultivable land. 

(’) Sankranti, the entrance of the Sun into the zodiacal lign arica. 
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“ On the morning of the auspicious (lay he went abroad in 
“ dazzling state ; and on his return bathed in consecrated water 
“ [nam mon. ] This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely 
“ scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng ham.'* 
[this paste is composed of rice dour, sandal and lignum aloes.] Atten- 
“ dants now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold- 
en vest with tight sleeves [Salong Phra-ong ]; and an. embroidered 
“ under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“ down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
“ slashes of cloth” [or Chat Kraig.] These resemble in some degree the 
ornamental dresses worn by Chinese actors when representing on the 
stage Tartar heroes of old, and in the same respects may remind us of the 
Spanish costume. ] “ He put on likewise the Cherhal and Khem Khat 

“ or broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (called 
“ PJin hoe turn), and the mantle (or P,ha t,hecp), and he threw gold chains 
“ around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Eenlhatwo [or jewel 
“ flowered shoulder ornament],* and a splendid Thupsowang [or gorget of 
“ gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [»SWt] 
“ crossed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
“ those are attached golden ornaments called Ecng: Sa-eatg is the name of 
“ whole]; his arms were encircled with massive and cosily bracelets 
“ [ Krong khat and rat khatg\ and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 

“ On his feet were the Suiting prahaat or royal slippers. 

. “ Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into the hall 

« 

“ and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ ottieers. The astrologers now came forward and raised the wen keo teen 
“ t Japan [or mystic tablet |, on the edge of which lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to vouchsafe their protection to 


«• 

* It will be found in tliat drawing of tbe Prahaat in the account ^ublishod in the Trans- 
actions of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which he was abo.ut to rule. The 
“ tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“ and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“ with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
“ of the prince. And now appeared the Phra malm mougkoot or tiara, 
“ which was, brought forth supported on a golden staff!” • 

Of this tiara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing* of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the Oonnaheet Saucha of the Bali, the tiara of Booild,lm, and 
may probably be typical of the solar ray ; for it has been stated by Mauricf. 
that the same shape wa^ retained in the Persian diadem, and iu the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Mil/tra, and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the elder Boodrfjia) wore a similarly formed cap. 

His Siamese majesty wears his ’crown only on occasions of very 
particular ceremony. 

“ The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a Brahman) next approached 
“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 

These are thus performed. The person rests on his knees, joins his 
open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fingers are on a level jvilh 
las forehead, aud then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head to within about two inches of the ground. 

“ When the prince had been crowned by the astrologer, he took the 
“ son fllmikhan or bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
** himself iu his palankeen ( boolsabok ) was conveyed amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the hall where the throne 
“ rested, shaded by the sekkachal or seven-tiered umbrella. The Bali 
“formula ordained to be read on such solemn occasions were duly 
“ attended to.” 


* Typical of the nine evacnatory organs of Hooddjui. 
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Royal Appurtenances. 

There are five things especial ly appertaining to royalty. The Sctta 
c hair a C) or seven-tiered umbrella ; the P ,/uilc/iance (*) or fan ; the PJira k,han 
( 3 ) or sword, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
that it should he attended by the Amandin, ( 4 ) which comprehends a ( s ) Mon- 
trrr or prime minister, a Parohita ( 6 ) or astrologer, an Ak,k/ialt,hatso or person 
through whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public] — a land surveyor, a Chaltokjiaho ( 7 ) 
or umbrella bearer, a K, hat la kjiaho ( 8 ) or armour bearer, C hall a til, ha (®) an 
elephant, A Isaira (' °) a horse, Phra t,hammaron»' tio/tpharal (") a ring, set with 
nine kiuds of precious stones ; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Vicramtulitya s Court ; and 
lastly and ungallantly an Ak,khatnahe.sec ('*) or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank ; but she is not thou entitled to the above appella- 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Saturn. It is owing to this 
punctilio that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 

t 

ami, when such cannot be obtained, tln.ir own sisters, like the Egyptian 
princes of old. 

It woidd be only repeating what has been narrated by those who have 
at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be here given of the state maintained at Court on common occasions of 

i 

ceremony. The historical account of the country by M. D. 1. Lm were 
in the 10th century ; Mr. Craufurq s mission ; and the late Dr. Finlayson"s 
account in 1021-22 may be consulted with advantage. 


(') P. Salta chhatta. (-') P. Vijaui. (') P. Khngga. ( 4 ) P. Amachcha. (') P. Mantini 
(*) P. Parohita. ( 7 ) P. Chhattagdho. C) P. Kkaggag&ho. (*) P. ChhadJanta. ('") P. Assu , 
l") P. Navaratana. ('“) P. Aggamahen. 
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These are sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the Court is equally 
devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor ; and 
that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 
strength as a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 
regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 
have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 
and ail that appertains to it, arc collectively or individually superlative, 
or as they would express it — ek “ the one," than which nothing is greater. 

To pull them down from this high vantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Vet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible policy of their Court to shew 
that it has wrought a very salutary change : and if such a palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from denii- 
barharism, or of a Held being opened on wliich either enlightened philan- 
thropy can labor with any prospect of success —or policy calculate for the 
issue of the future. 

Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong move to 
the Government than to the people ; who are naturally cheerful, imagina- 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter- 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian laud of fluey, 

* • • 
and viewing every thing as if it were actually* what it ought to be, and not 

• • 

what it really is, truth, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man. 

It will he well for Siam if schemes of conquest do not # lcad to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high way to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, although conscious that she must in her course 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which but lately 
humbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to conclude ; — is it 
certniu that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and courage of that 
adversary ? and are w'c sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, docs not fortify it in a belief that the British 
arc* loss powerful than had been represented ? 

The rules by which Siamese kings a (Feet to regulate their public and 
private couduet have been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of those, and from them 
have been extracted the rules for kingly governance which occur in these 
pages. 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 

regulate their own, and it is to he regretted that so long as his behaviour 

does not manifestly and direfully affect their own happiness, they are about 

equally disposed to follow a bad as a good example. But this last is a moral 

truism in every half civilised country. The king ou!>h( to practise patience 

(Ji/iaut/iec') when occupied in state affairs, rigidly observe the. rules 

of justice and truth ( Sachha 1 ) and lie possessed of a discriminating judg- 

incut (Dlm'lee') regarding mankind. He ought to be punctual, decided 

and unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects; 

refraining from extorting or exacting from them with rigor wdiat he may even 

rightfully claim ns his due. He must faithfully observe the S'celang(*)o r 

eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 

( Panee Chukang 5 ) and attention to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 

• • • 

man, (Aivcckang. 6 ) He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
revengeful actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
and forbearance ( Moolhootvang. 7 ) Harsh and petulant expressions must 

O P. Khnnli. (’) P. Sacheha. (') P. Thiti (<) P. Sila*. ('> P. PanUakan. 

O P* Avvgan. (’) P. Muduvan. 
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be avoided by him, nor ought he to visit slight offence^ with severity of 
punishment. Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 
compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The Parohita djiamma (*) are instructions- which were given to 
Mai.intha, a renowned king of old. 

Soott,/ia b'Jia-chane ireesoo tjiaiya. 

Soodl,/ta bjiachane ma-Keeleeng. 

KJtalang j Jut pet ec- Djiamma ny. 

Anoosa sat tec- Sat samed Jinny . 

Pareesame dJiang-Summa pasang. (*) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 
in the duties imposed nponrhim by his exalted station — and in those enjoined 

by the precepts of liooddjut. He ought to strive to subdue liis passions — 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are required from a prince. 

lie must constantly study the religious and moral codes, and the law 

code of the Empire, and regulate his mind tvid his behaviour by what these 

contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 

with th$ P Jim Djiamma or Bali ( Dhprma, moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend him 

money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return one-tenlh part 

of the produce of the harvest. He should regularly issue pjiy to the officers 

and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 

equal instalments. [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 

pay — hence oppressions.] , • 

• » 

It is incumbent on a king to visit th’e sacred pagodas and the Wat or 

temples. His Siamese Majesty goes once a year in tjiatkalheen or holy 

procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 


(") P. Parohita dhamma. (’) P. Suddha hhltjane wesodhiya suddha bhujune makilan 

khaldan jahdpeti dhamman anusd tati sassa medhan Puri samedhan tammapdsan. 

. D 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vases 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of Boodd,ha. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hauds he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particidar prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his 'opened hands with the palms 
downward, he makes three several profound obeisances, ■ at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform- 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior , and making such gifts as are 
customary. The superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
lioodd,ha when lie instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes — and w'avcs it when he can. 

When he goes abroad lie uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all priests to kf»ep out of his sight; since were lie to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect which the multitude pay to his person. • 

The Siamese, do not supplicate liooddjiu , and rarely any other divi- 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life— at least they suppose that 

entreaties for such would not be attended to. 

< 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good — and their exercisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the JS'angstc Umradoo or horoscopes, 
candidly, allow that unless the, faith of the applicant be lively their arts are 
of no avail. There is no doubt that 1 in hypochondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 

In their plurality of Dewattas or inferior divinities, a Siamese sometimes 


* Generally as follows : akk,bce t,Iiawayang p,babo boop.bang ebene t.lvUtawa. Seetee 
kappako tecyo ap.becropo t.harouto wee takkatayang paroinang sook,bang. 
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selects one whom fancy makes him think will be propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He docs not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint. 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be superndded to 
them. The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient tiirtfcs ; 
and in the Bali, range under the following heads. (*) PJira P,hooU,ha boocha 
( priya ) nm/ui dec/taicnnlo — P,hm djiamma boocha pranyo — and P,hra sang- 
k,hn boocha nuiha P JiakkJtawuho — being respectively to Jiooddjia for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superhuman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
metemsyehosis. To Pkrq dhammee [which is Dkurniu, and in the Pali of 
•Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 
knowledge and scientific acquirements, and expertness in the arts condu- 
cive to comfort ; and lastly to* the priesthood [whether any member of it 
be present or not] for a superfluity, in the next state of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

Tq return to the subject — when the king has concluded his obcis*- 

• 

auces and devotions as described, the superior priest blesses him; and 
we may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani- 
festly his interest to encourage the return of so substantial a votary. The 
terms in which the priest repays the king for his pious visit are these — as 
taken from the Pali. 

■ 

“ Yulyhawarec waha poo ret parce poor cento teem kjmrang eivnme waveta , 
• k I /arming pet anting ooppa kappalec etched ting piU y hcetang toouvvhang- 


( ! ) P. Pra Iiud( f ha, piijd mahatejavanto—Pru , dhanima pujd pangyo . ... Pra sang ha 
pujd waha Bhogaranto . 

(*’) P. Yathd wd r? wnhdpu rd, pari pit ren tv sit gar an eirametca itodinnan , pfid nanupakappail , 
Ic Itch hit an pachchhitau tugihaiiy khippa m c icasa w ijjhti t u , sabbe parent n vhtt tasunka ppd , c ha it do - 
pa mi (trust yathd , Sabbhl tiyoiriwajjhantd , sabbavogowinassatu , mdtcbhuwat wantaidgo, sub hi- 
dighnyn kobhawa , Abhitrddanasilissa , nicchan waddha pacha gino (hut taro dhnmmdtcaddhanti , 
dyuwannosukhanbatan . Bhawutusabba manga lan, rakhhantusabbadfivald , sabbabuddhdnu bhatccna , 
$•<•. ISabbadha m man ubha ivena , fye. * Sabbhsanghdnubhdivena , tyc. Saddsotthibhawantutc. 
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“ keeppamewa samccnto sang ka pa c ha a ft) pannaraso yaihasapp,hce teeyowee 
“ mccwatchanlo sapp,haroko weenalsanloo viahaie bhauui [this sentence or 
“ from sappjiec to bhaira is thrice repeated] ah, hew a tanaseeleet sanectchang 
“ P, /wold, ha. Patvha ceno d, ham nut teal ha nice ayootcanno'sookk,h ang pjia- 
“ tong b,hatvalloo sappjiamong k, halting rak,hanloo sapphat,he teala sappjia 
“ P,hoo!d,ha noopphateena sal, ha solec bhawantoole sappjia d,hamma noopp - 
“ ttawena, <\r. sappha sang k, ha noopp, ha wena, i$r.” . 

The king 'concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Pali invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included — 
to witness the virtuous resolves which till his mind. 

(*) “ Eemeena boonya-kame mala pcelu p,hawauloote k,hroo ooppacha-acha- 
“ riyc-vii me! la peer ha Pen Ira, Yommaracha Nakjia — K,hroolt,ha Chak- 
“ keen narcr—chakkccnnara—P, lira TJtoranec KJwngka — Sapp, he T,he- 
“ tea — Munoolsu — tnaha sail ha — Teemeeya — sell, lice — Chamaha racha anooma 
“ 1,/ianloo." 

t 

A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea- 
chery he is difficult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers — and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
claim a high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedings 
at its’ Court is the cfTect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bring«talent 
and collective wisdom to bear on every part of a subject under discussion. 
It is the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for- 
malities which incumber its motions— and the paltry advantages which it 


O P- Imindpnnyakammena, mdtdpita bhaicantnte, yuruvpajjhdchariyd mcttqpicha, indray - 
amardjd , ndya, yarudhdeha, kinnarlvha kinnard , pra dharani , yang a, sabdedewa, manussd, mafia- 
sat tka sett fit c ha, maharaja anumodantu . 
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hopes delay will give it over those with whom it has to negotiate — will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 

When the king goes abroad lie is preceded by the Tatnmai or bamboo 
bearers, in files of two each. They proclaim, by the Bali word sadet the 
approach of majesty, and they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the back£ of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every one, v ol in office , to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 
old adage “ that a eat may look at a king,” would scarcely apply here. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavalcade has passed. A baud 
of music also precedes tho king. He is generally in a soi*t of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him arc the C/iaan sen” flap or state 
sword bearers ; the lainroal hak or spearsmen, and other officers. Behind 
him follow the Mahal lek or libnorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers, - * and they are so in several respeets. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as* his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, olotjies and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while here and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen bails at 
those who do not get quickly out of the way, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although lie rarely 
rides on one. The white elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their rolor is by no means pure white, but lias a slight admixture of grey 
or brown in it, and may perhaps be best«bompared with that of the Malacca 
peninsular white buffalo. The former however owes its color to some organic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species docs, while the latter is 
of a distinct species. 


' M. D. L. Loubkrb. 
E 
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It is well known that the Siamese believe that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali MSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chutt,/ianlo ( l ) or preternaturally gifted 
elephant of Ilimala, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raja, 
or P,hntyu, liaronmti chakkru, ho who could throw the mighty Chakkra , 
the iiery discus of the gods. Iun Battuta informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon w'hite elephants were venerated there — next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, arc white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include the white race of men amongst their predilec- 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic rule, and 1 not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskito than 
they are always willing to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that ran be gathered there is n'o great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace. The king (if he does his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, lie prays and bestows food on the priests; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceqding next to the hall of state he trans- 
arts the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis- 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king's cooks, and his imme- 
diate private attendants arc women. If his queen is an () Akkjutmaheescc or 
of royal descent, she may eat with him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

. The trays on which his fqod is served up have wooden covers^ over 
these cloths of silk are put dn shape of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him- 
self, when the dinner is placed before him — such a custom evinces at a 
glance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher’s 


( l ) Chhaddanta , 


(*) Aggamahcti, 
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meat, chiefly venison, fisli and other food — these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped: — perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea is a beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards the afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis- 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur- 
rounding states. lie dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Rung So-at mon or Ila So-al mon — a sort of chapel in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king’s is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres- 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would lie invalid. The impression 
is either that of the (’) KJiotchasec or fabulous tusked lion — or it is of the 
( 4 ) Rachasee, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the PJira KJilang, the minister for foreign affairs, has a 
lotus engraved on it, aud the same kind is employed by the P,hriya or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affirmed by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu- 
ment or letter. The king’s seals are preserved with great care, nor arc they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 

Rakhsha* is indicative of a hostile feeling. The yak is the Rakhsha of 

« 

ludia-r-a sort of Pan at times —but with few exceptions a malicious monster. 

* 

The Hierarchy. . 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank in the state and is 
under the governance of the P,hm P hoot l, ha ony or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 

• • (') Gajasiha ( or Sinha ) (‘) Raj aha. 

* A sort of sylvan deity— half human, gigantic, and of mixed moral qualities. 
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The titles and’designations of public officers are capriciously bestowed 
— Louuere not unaptly calls them culog turns — but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat- 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
npjK'i'taiuing to European countries. ' 

‘ The. influence of the ( l ) PJutekhoo or priesthood, opposed, it might bo 
thought in some measure to the power of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi- 
trary nature, of the government has been so frequently iusistedou — but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the pivot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
lie governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or it conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that we must 
be aware how large a share ambition had when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled to find virtue, or at least its undetected semblance 
taking amidst a half polished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
The . PJteekJtoo claim superiority over the rest of mankind because 
they are the vicegerents of liomld,htt, and observe (if we are to believe 
them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or Sccnln.) The 

king’s inferiority consists in his only observing live on ordinary, and eight 

« 

oy extraordinary occasions. These last arc facts, whether voluntary, or 
enjoined by the calendar. .The body of the laity are nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. . 

Third Class. 

Thu third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 
Immediately bcl6w them is the body of the people; there being no distinct 


(’ ) Bhikkhu . 


0 Sila. 
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middle class. The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and the acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal. 

Offices arc hereditary — but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries — inadequate for their support, which arc paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment are enjoined in Jiali writ. The king 
bestows on them slaves, goods, and land, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and venality, which it can hardly bo doubted arc con- 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensibly on public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be made. 

The king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name ; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out htv ai ««**—“ ho you there,” or he uses the 
second personal pronoun, meong, thou ! 

The following scale of ranks in Siam has been framed from their codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS. in the Thai language, 
received from native's of the capital. It is probably still imperfect — ’and 
I pretend not to determine bow far it* operation may be really modified in 
practice. 

Next in personal and civil rank to the king is the Akk,hamahes«c, (’) 
or queen ami the princes of the blood. , 

These lust are, the Kho-aii g lo-aiig waiig vn, or lords of the interior 
division of the palace — amongst whom ought to be the So mi hi l*,hm 
Can ul ok l/ioo, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was termed 

• i 

C lata if Khrommachc ! . 

The K,ho-ang irnng k Jilting, or lord of the centre division — and Kho- 
atig tvang Ian g, Lord of the rear division. The term Chtitin includes all 
other scions of the royal slock. It must be discriminated from the word 
Chan — which is less dignified — and often means plain Sir. Nang is 

P. Aggamahest. 

F 
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equivalent to Madam. Chdiin TJiai, the Siamese people ; and Chaau PJiama, 
the Burmese, are familiar terms — Chaau Kromtnasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

P,ho ra/esa moo-wig is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 
country a dignitary of this elass is appointed, either until the former prince 
is restored, or a new one installed. 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Ndd or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential. They are a 
nominal aristocracy. The naa is supda (') or mere formality. 

Rank. 1st. The highest rank — or of 10,000 Nad fields. Of this there 
are many officers — their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Smiulet Chan PJiraya, viz. • 

S. C. PJiraya Apjiai tjian. ( 2 ) 

S. C. PJiraya W ongsa sooree sak. (’) The “ Peja Surusak" ( 4 ) (of 
Kempfer) had direction of criminal courts and confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 20. 

S. C. P. Sooreeiroug Mod tree. (■’) The minister for shipping and super- 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. PJionlaihep. (/’) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

•C. P. Chetchamnoug pjiakdcc. ( 7 ) 

2d. Chau PJiraya , 10,000 Nad 

The Yommaraat (") or chief criminal judge is a Chau PJiraya. But in 

one, of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 

assembled on a particular occasion. • 

• • 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1146th 
year of the Choonfa Sakkarraal, (°) or Thai Esa, was Chau PJiraya, Phet 
PJiee Chai. ( w ) 


(*) l\ Saddha . ( a ) P. Abhayadana . ( a ) P. Wangsamlrisakka. ( 4 ) P. Wrjjasn- 

rasahha. ( r ’) P. Suriyawansamantinl . ( r> ) P. Buladevn ? (’) P. C hit chain ana vat ti . 

(•) i\ Yamardja. (®) P. Chulla taka raja. ( l 0 ) r P. W*jj* uijaya. 
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The governors of Mooung Ek , or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau P,hraya — of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow : 

1st. — Mooung P,hra samoottjia P,hra Kaon , (*) which embraces dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of the embouchure of the Me Ham. 

2d. — Mooung PJiitchabooree. (*) 

3d. * liatphrce. 

4th. Chant, baboon, (*) a flourishing province on the east coast 

of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in popper. 

5th. — Mooung Lo-ang Prabang — ranging along the northern frontier. 

Oth. Noppjiabooree (‘) — (the nine gems.) 

7th. PJieedieel. (•’) 

8th. Sokkal,hai, ( fi ) which once formed the capital as it is said. 

9tlx. KJtoraat, or K, horaa fchasema ( 7 ; — literally “ the bearer 

the lion’s skin comes,'' a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to lie derived from the possession of <a Ratchasces skin. 

10th. — Ditto Camp,heng P,het. 

« • 

1 1th. — Ditto Nakhdn, See T,hammasookkuraat ( 8 ) or Ligor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chun P, hr ay a sufficiently into notice. Nakhdn 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) T,hamntasookharaal is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by TJtad Oothong, a King of Siam. 
In a letter to the Envoy* from the Penang Government in 1824, h*e 
styles himself P,hr<t ndhod Chau tjian Chan P',hrayu See TJuimmasook- 
karatcha — chatdee chooa Dechochai md nai sooreeya t,heet — bddee pjtaiya 
p,hccree bara kromma pjiaho Chan Phraya N a khan see Thammarat an maha- 

( l ) P. Samnddapakara. (') P. Wajjrapurl. (') P. Chandapvnnd. (♦) P. Nawapvri. 
C) P. Wijita. *(*) P. Hokaudaya. ( 7 ) P. Gordjatemd. (“) P. Natjara tiridhammdtoku rdjja 

* The Writer of this Memoir. 
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pra.soof . Q) The PJira who is exalted above “ the heads of others — the 
“ Chou PJtraya illustrious iu rank, like the PJiraya, who founded the 
“ princedom of old, T,hnmmasookhn Raja (of Awadeeraat ) — the descendant 
“ of supernal urally endowed ancestors, mighty as the sun — casting its rays 
“ beneath it — whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 
“ of defence against enemies ; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious Chan 
“ Phraya See Phannnaral • 

The PJiraya has two councillors who are appointed by the Court of 
Bankok — and there can be. little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
to territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction — and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. ' 

The Phrayas of these Mooting P. K. have-thc privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the K Jilting pro horn, or great drum of ceremony, 
the noubul and nagari of Hindoostan. It is kept generally in the fjirriu 
pro Lorn yom, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated — and it is 
struck eight times in twenty-four hours - being the periods for the reliefs of 
watches. 

The Chou Phraya of Ligor was once a tnahol Irk, or attendant, whose 

province it was to light the king's pipe. 11 is father was Tok, the famous 

Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was a Siamese. The 

latter after PJmtya. Tok was killed, was given in marriage by the new king 

to the then governor of Ligor, who married her. The present PJiraya was 

bbrn sooft after. • ‘ 

• * 

Other ollicers of this’ rank aite variously employed, and arc in high 
officer — 

Chon Phraya, Monthly an ban. 

C. l\ Ra Monlrrr. ( c ) 

(*) P. Pi a . ... siri il/nunnnlwha rnjajtUl . ... Tcjojaya .... siiriyadesawihi .... 
vira )>u riihlt m m alxih « .... nagaiu sin ilhammuriija . . . . t muhnpi'useltliu. (■) 1*. Ilajuinautini . 
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C. P. Ra-rong mooung, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi- 
nal bench. 

C. P. Phayat,han, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Kahthoum, a chief officer of the war department. 

C. P. Sri Krailat, (‘) a police superintendant. 

C. P. Wongsa sooreesak. (®) 

C. P. Sooreeirong, (*) premier. 

C. P. Ral P, ha /alec, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a P,hra Chai yot. ( 4 ) 

C. P. Kosa, seems to be. in the foreign office. 

C. P. Kampjieng, superintendant of elephants, assisted by a.P,hraya 
See Samp, hap. 

C. P. Sawn/, attends the lung pursuivant. 

C. P. A mat, (*) who seems to be of equal rank with the Scena and 
Montrce. 

C. P. Chcclcham nong pjtakdce ak-it,ha vuiha Secna cluing Wang 
mn hat Uk, (") controller of the pages. 

C. P. Song prosed, captain of the king's barges or rooa. 

C. P. T,hai mini, waits behind the king. 

C. P. l'angam deeu. * 

C. P. P,hra K, lilting, chief minister for trade aud foreign affairs, 
lie was lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence — “ Chau PJtraya PJira KJtlang, primeiro ministro da 
“ cidade T,hep,ha mahti nakjton Scjuthiya." C) . 

In the law digest termed Kot pjmi-aya/ahhi, he is only designated the 
PJiraya P,hrak,lang — and is rated ns 10th in the list of gr.andees who arc 
therein stated to be directly or incidentally connected with the practical 


( ! ) P. Siikeldsa. # (’) P. Wanysasurasahka, (’) P . Suriyaivanysa. ( 4 ) P. Pra jaya 

* yam . (’) P. Amachcha. (') P. ChiUachamam watt ayyamahdscnd, ( 7 ) P. Dibhamahd 

nagara sridydddhiya . • * 
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These last are PJiraya maha Oopparaat cliallee 
pjiongsa p,haMce hddeen than. (') 


administration of justice. 
soorcewms 

Chan P,hrai/a Secnyalce Rac/tah,hroo , 
(") or spiritual guides. 

C. t P. Parohila, or astrologers. 

C. P. Soopp,hawadec, (*) connected 
with the revenue department. 

C. P. Sec Jlarommahong. (*) 

C. P. Wougsa. 

C. P. lioorcdokjia oodotn. ( s ) 

C. P. P Juammana the Brahraini- 
cal tribe. 

C. P. P Jirook! ,ha chan KJtJang 
connected with the ecclesiasti- 
cal department. 

C. P. PJmtya PJira KJilang. 

C. P. Srcc r J\hammamal . (°) 

C. P. Derho, ( 7 ) War department. 
C. P. Chalice Anuil. 


C. P. Tayamoochcct. 

C. P. T,hcep,heel ratana. 

C. P. Rocha Kosa. 

C. P. TJiccbadcc. 

C. P. PJiraya AppJuuj j),heerec. (") 
C. P. Pyhrakrom p,hnho. 

To conclude, there are the — 
Phan PJiraya. Seena. 

C. P. Ffingam decn. 

C. P. Khcni hap, superintends fo- 
reigners if natives of India. 

C. P. Rdnhig sail. 

C. P. Soorccn. 

C. P. Kayo. 

Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


AH the Chau PJirayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 

The highest ministers of' the state arc generally chosen from amongst 
the officers of these two classes. Four of the first class or Chau Phrayas 
would seem to be declin'd enough to compose a privy council. 

3 dly. Phrayas of 5000 fields. 


( l ) P mahdupar«jajtltisnrhfawangsawaii ( 2 ) P. Rujagurft, (f) P. SublulwaVL 

( 4 ) P. Siri para mahatma, ('’) P. Purildkuttarama, ( (l ) P. Siri dftamma raja . ( 7 ) P. Tcjd. 
( rt ) P. Ab/tayabhah 4 . 
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This title is somewhat indefinite, since it applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply PJtraya TJtai , the lord of the Thai race. 

PJtraya Ra-rong mooting, is one of the inferior judges. 

PJtraya Malta Rachakjtroo ( x ) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would seem to rank him as.a 
holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to be. that of chief 
spiritual guide to the king and privy councillor. 

PJtraya PJteec/tai no-reet ( c ) is an officer of the army, and PJtra Dec/w 
is the title of a general. 

PJtraya Thai nam is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 

P. Cheeliuii rang, 

P. Rasoug kjtraam, (’)> war department. 

P. Rant ham /ting ) 

P. Sooreetrotig monlrcc, (‘) the prime minister’s coadjutor. 

P. Prasirl. (•') 

P. See P,hee,phat , ( fi ) 

P. Ralyai Icosa , 

P. Malta Oopparaal dial lee Sooreetrong pjtongsa pjtakdee bddccnlhmi. 
( 7 ) lie is viceroy during the kiug’s absence from his capital.* 

It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years fui 
from the city, being afraid of commotions. 

• PJtraya Ka/ahon, a war minister. * , 

P. See, Sarapjta. (”) 

P. Tainaitgoitg. [The Malayan Tiimmuiigotig is a police officer 
generally.] 


altached to the PJtrahlattg. 


(') P. Matun ajagnn*. (’) P. Wijayanarcsa. (’) P. Rdjasanggama. (') P. Suri- 
ya wangsamantini. (‘) P. Pro settha. (°) P, Siriwipam. ( 7 ) P. Mahuupardjajdiisu- 
riyawangsawanyxawall, (") P. irisahbu. 
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P. Ra pjtakdre , (') iu the revenue department. 

P. ChakkriirA. ( s ) 

P. Pam roopjtak , attached to the frontier duty posts. 

P. PJtra Raam. [Sri Rama.] 

We have also the P ,/traya Rac/mscc, the spotted lion, (apparently 
ivlcndcd for the royal tiger.) 

P, /tray a, Hong , ( 3 ) the goose, the ensign of Ava, hunza. 

PJtraya is a title bestowed on governors of the Moo-nvg T,/to, or 
secondary class ot provinces, such as Mint-ting choompjion, and Cltaiya on 
the west coast of the gulf of Siam. Moo-nag • me K,/t/uug-, or the river of that 
name -Moo-nag- P,hrcchai (*) Moo-nag- Kanbooree, (') north west of Bnukok, 
- Moo- nag- Sop, /tan, (") northward of it, and Railing-, PJarlseektok, and 
PJicU/taboorcc ( 7 ) - Daloong- on the peninsula- - TJtoong ■ yai— and perhaps 
now, KvthUth ; although the son of the raja of Ligor, its chief, entitles himself 
P,hra PJtak dechdrecrak. 


The raja of Ligor, in an official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island Government, at the breaking out of the Barman war, 
excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that lie was fettered— for his phrase directly implies it— by certain 
oflicers -who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his lolls of state. These were P/trnyn Soorecscna, PJiraya P,hve 
chaiya song kjiruam R,/toonnang (") and others, amounting in all to forty-two 
persons. 

Tiie P/traya Rue ha, l hot ( 0 ) is the title of the officer who is sent on em- 
bassies to Jirst rale courts. 

The P/traya Ooppatjiot ( 10 ) is next in rank to him, and is also employed 
on such services. 


(') P. Pajabhatti. (*) P. Chakha. (») P. Han&sa. ' (') P. Wijaya. 

( ) P. Kamapuri. (<*) P. Snwanna. (’) P. Wcjjapuri. (") P. Silrascnd, wijaya - 
saiiy yama. (") P. lidjadnsa. ("’) P. VpadoM. 
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Pjira or officers of 3000 Nfifi. 

The word Pjira is capable of very extensive application. In the first 
instance it was probably exclusively used when alluding to Booddha — as 
it seems to be now in Burma : priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal riglit to it. Stauding alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

PJira C/iaau is Boodha — and PJtra Prabaat , his foot — Pjira djuimma, 
the sacred text of the Bali — Pjira Sawf/ia, priests — Pjira Ayakan aiiydkdra , 
a code of laws — PJirasat, the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached — Pjira ( l ) Ilac/tarot, his carriage. The name of every member of 
the king's person must have PJtra prefixed, as S/toocc, golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

Pjira Chauthan, (*) the king’s elephants. They are magnificently housed 
and ceremoniously attended by ^officers appointed for the purpose ; being fas- 
tened with gold or silver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre- 
cious metals. PJtra ijtrenang , chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The Pjira k/troo pltceraum ( 3 ) is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice — but when the PJiraya ma/ta Itac/takjiroo (*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. , 

Pjira see Mohosol (•') is a title appertaining either to the president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and diguity. In one 
assembled iu 1 783 he is ranked as fourth member. 

Pjira krom pjittko is a sort of secretary of state. . 

• ... » 

Pjira Salsadce ( f> ) is the title given. 'to two law advisers — and to the 

keeper of the census of population. 

Pjira Yokjiakat is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy on a 
governor or other dignitary. 


(*) P. Rdjaratha, (’) P. Para chhaddanta. (') P. Para guru wirdma. 

(*) P. Maharaja guru, (') P. J*ara siri mahosadha. (*) P. Para admit. 
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PJiril Rarltahcckoon, (*) descendants of the former princes of Siam. 

PJira P, hoolt, had 'ug (*) supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. The 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of magnitude 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the offender to the 
PJinuja Sadt’l, who punishes him according to law. 

PJira Sadel-prasong , a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust differences amongst. the members 
of that body. 

PJira PJic c/tai {') Rarha assists him. 

PJira c/uiiyet, (*) an assistant revenue collector. 

PJira chai dook ( 5 ) is an officer under the PJira K Jilting. 

PJira htksa monjheun. ( ,! ) His name appears second in a list of members 
composing a civil court. 

PJira KJtro wecc/iet. ( 7 ) (consultcr of the planetary aspects?) 

PJira see wee rot. (") lie is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

PJira Aphai iraree , (°) superintends the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

u 

PJira pjter lee-nng, maids of the nursery. PJirupalat. Prat pjiakdec. 

, PJira PJtool is lioodd/ta. 

PJira Siilsaiia, ( ia ) the religion of Booddha. 

PJira Sangkjta , ( ll ) the priesthood. 

PJira Sira, the mighty tiger. 

• PJira Beit makan, custom -house officers. 

PJ ira Alak, librarian to the king. 

PJira sec sombat ('-) is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depots of grain in various parts of the country to supply 

(') P. Para rdjanikara. (*) P, Butblhammgga . (’) P. Para wijaya. (*) P. Para 
jayesa. (') P. Prajayatbtkkha. (“) P. Pralahkka muntiya. f ( 7 ) P. • Pra gaha icijeta. 
O P. Parasiriwirocha. (?) P. Abltayawari . ( lu ) P. Prasiisand. ( n ) P. Prasangyka . 
('*) P. Parasiruampatti. 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre- 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

P,/tra Ratio, (') the great dragon. P,hra Chettec, (*) a pagoda. 

Lo-angs ou Lo-ungs oy 2000 Fields. 

Officers, of this rank are very numerous— and to state them all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present information. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
Lo-ung yama pjiakkuat (’) — Lg. T, hep, ha Rachada (*) — Lg. TJiammasat (*) 
— Lg. Rachn th,ada( 6 ) — Lg. Atl,hayaQ) — Lg. YaprakaaUf) — Lg. KJioon 
raal phuneel chai( } ) — Lg. fllaha TJicpsai ( l0 ) and Lg. Maha Mon tree ( u ) are 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand. The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations. But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Hindostan do about the rights supposed to belong 
to cither. Lo-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. PJusng — Is a registrar and clerk to a court. He reads the sen- 
tcnce of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs arc under the PJircca Kampjicng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo-ung- narereet . ( 1S ) 

Lg. rnrcc del. ( u ) Lg. narce sect. ( 14 )’ 

Lg. narec sak. ( 1J ) Lg. song hat. ( lS ) 

T\ie Lg. smral ( ,T ) and Lg. T,hangso are under the master attendant. 


* hot plira Ayahann Digest. 

(') P • Para rnhv. (’) P . Para clicti. (’) P. Yamapakasa. (<) P. Devarajata. 
0 P. Dhamma Sachcha. (") P. Rdjadata. (’) P. Adayd. . (") P. pahdm. 

0 P. Gunaratuna wdnijjaya. ('") P. Mahddibbdsaya. (") p. Mahdmantinl. 

O !*• Narer/Udhi. . ( u ) P. Narrteja. (") P. Naresettha ('•) P. Naretakha. 

(*°) P. Sampatli. (”) P. SuvattM. 
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Lg. chumroon' sombat, Q) and JLg. sootn chan p,hee-mon (®) are assistants 
to the superintendent of gaining farms. The JLg. seena p,haneet (*) and Lg. 
chamnang p,hakdee (‘) are under the P,hra Ap,hai naric (*) or fisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, are farmed out. 

Junkecylon, when 1 was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
was under a Lo-nvg liamrong. % 

Lo-ung Krai. Lg. Thep. ( fi ) 

Lo-ung niu-uug, arc officers, the exact duty of which have not hcen 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung PJtec ckai scan. ( 7 ) liaam aivoot , „ (") Sal Ira rooungdet, (*) 
IV reset krasallra, (“’) Song reeteha, ( u ) Kla p,honfarop, P,hee retina 
thep, ( 1S ) armour hearers. 

The next five may have offices ; but their nature has not been dis- 
covered. Lo-ung Hachrecti, Lg. del, (“J Lg. P,hra rotn bareerdk, ( 15 ) 
Lg. Secure, ( ,fi ) Lg. P,hee Chai. ( ,T ) 

The Lo-ung vuiha nooppjia, ( 1B ) arc assistants to the elephant superin- 
tendents. 

Lo-ung Ic,hlang,»is the king’s warehouse-keeper. It ought to he a res- 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 

The Lg. P,'hepparaksa ("•’) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Seei/a pjtakdee (/“) is a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
JSfdbns under him. Lg. Thangsoo, is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Sairat attends the collection of shipping duties. 


(') P. Sampalti. (") P. Samachandawimala. (') P. Sendpanlta. (') P. Cha- 
manavati. (') P. Paraab/ittytiniirdyaua. ('') P. Dewa. ( 7 ) P. W'ijay attend. 

(') P. Rdmavudha. (°) P. Sattharavatejn. ("’) P. Wisfsahhatthja. (") P. Rajja. 
('O 1*. Wirenadcva. ('■) I*. Rdjachat ana. (") P. Teja. (’’) P.c 1‘raroina u driraraltltha. 
('*) P. Sent. ( IT ) Wijaya. (") P. Malta nub hd. va . ('") P» Dibbarakkhu. (™) P. Seyyat watti. 
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JLo-ung Rnmdecha (‘) was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
P, hr ay a of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

JLo-ung me chaau , is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
aided by Lg. Aya, Lg. Plat, and Lg. liong. She likewise controls the 
P,hra PJtce JLee-ung or female attendants, and the Me nom or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which may 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sncriiioe the earliest 
maternal a licet ions and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers — and this last 
fact may accouut perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-ungs may be put down although their duties are not 
clearly deliued. P ,/tetrhaloosen, ( £ ) Lg. Sak, (’) Lg. Sect, (*) Lg. Sevlhee 
P, /trout, (*) Lg. Prascrt, ( fi ) Lg , ; Eent ,/tamat, ( 7 ) Lg. PJton , Lg. KJtrattg , 
Lg. J. )et, Lg. Jleetlfian , Lg. C/uti arena. (“) 

Atchftya or ukya is an honorary title which may be given to gover- 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. It seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles Pfira Paint , P,hra Yokkabat 
or great law officer, PJtra Satsadee or the keeper of the rolls, PJtra Malta 
7\/tai Loang liabang., 

KIIOON. 

Respectively of KiOO — 1400 — or J200 fields. 

The word K/won means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is usecl in 

• % • 

common speech by those who wish to bo particularly respectful to a supe- 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chuuk, /toon, “ your 
excellency,” P/uikJtoon “ my worthy father,” &c. 

(') P. Ramateja. * (In 1824.) 

. (•) P. Wtjjaliisena. ( 5 ) P. Sakha. ( 4 ) P. Scttha. (’) P. Siddhi Brahma. 

(") P, Pasettha. ( 7 ) P. Indhaqpadda. (") P. Jayasena. 
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In tlic law digests, officers holding the rank of KJioon are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and which 
assembled in the Saau Lo-ung (the supreme court house) there were five 
KJioon in this number. They ranked as under - 

1st. KJioon It at P,haneet C/uii.Q) 4 th. K. Raclin Reel tjianon. ( 4 ) 

« 2d. K. Ayaehak. (') 5th. K. TJieppa Ay a. (°) 

3d. K. Lo-ang PJira Krai see. (’) 

And in an inferior bench of four judges (the Koon or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were KJioon, viz. PJielc/iaiia fjiep and see Sang Aon. ( c ) 

The third and last member of another court was KJioon see Rachabal. 
( T ) It would appear from the digests that officers below this rank are not 
entitled to sit as judges. 

KJioon Aksiin (")is an officer attached to the Raja of Ligor as a sort 
of secretary, lie was well known in Penang, as lie was long the confiden- 
tial political agent in commission with Naee nec-nm, of the Ligor Governor 

i 

or PJtraya, in his communications with the British Government. 

KJioon pjicepjuit pli,ok,ha ( 9 ) is au officer connected with the gaming 
farm. 

j Khoon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court’, but they are looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

THE MOON*. 

Of flie rank of 1000 fields and doirn to 000 fields. 

A Moon if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country — they 

(') P. Ratana panlla . (’) P. Ann yd chakka . ( a ) P. Pratisinhcp, ( 4 ) P. Raj arid- 
dhinuna . f) P. Dibba anyth ( fl ) P. Gnna, wijdnadcva, si ri sankara . ( 7 f P. Gunasirir - 
djubhata . ( H ) P. Guna akkhara . ( u ) P, Guna , wibhdgabhoya . 
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are the mddn pjilaan pjionla men. Wherever any great enterprizc is to be 
undertaken the tndtin must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are special boxers, 
fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 
their knuckles to preserve them — and not out of regard to the adversary, 
for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 
are taken, as it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 
are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainer. 

They fence with sword and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A baud plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. 

They fence occasionally with a sword in each hand, that one in the 
left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Barman one. 
The handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
off a blow. 

o 

The Cha-mftthi wai tcarrauat, lias charge of the guards or pages — and 
under him are the C. 3ln. San rak, C. Mn. See sarapjict, and C. Mn. SamdS 

i 

c/tai. 


The following bear spears when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than the Modn. 


C. 31. Theepp,ha rak.su. (') 
C. 31. Chau l-Jinn. 

C.>3f. Chau pjiosa. 

C. 31. line ha mat. ( 8 ) 


C. 31. Racha han. (’) 

C. 31. Sa l, him montree. {*) 
C. t 3T. r r,hecpp,haseno. (*) 

.• C. 3L Samoa pjiccman. ( fi ) 


Men of these rauks arc sent as special messengers and agents to dis- 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 


(') P. Diffbarakkhi. ( s ) P. Rtijamacheha. (’) P. Jldjahutua . (') P. Cfthad- 

dantunumtini. Q P. Dibbatena. (“) P. Samowimala . 
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, 1»,HAN. 

500 fields, and downwards to 200 fields. P,lian TJianai , inferior officers. 
The P,hun in the army command 1000 men — they are addressed by 
their own names. 


TICK NAEE. 

Nai signifies “ officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it ift difficult to assign to them here their proper place. Naee seep is a com- 
mander of 10,- Nace race of 100, Ndee pjian of 1000. MHdn, commander 
of 10,000. 

The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 

Nace chan:' wilin', a court officer, ) ... 

, . ' . Tr , f Their rank is superior to the 

attends m the palace, lie commands V 

, „ , l Naee although classed with them, 

the Naee wen and r,alal wen. l 


Naee ping. 
Naee yo-al. 
Nace ko-al. 
Naee hum. 


Petty officers of the pafacc. 


• The Chang uutng has charge of the king's boats. The forecastle is 
commanded by a P,han hon, the stem by a P,han Thaai. The rowers or 
Secpjiai, are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 
They sing the He. roo-ft, or boat song, keeping time with their oars. 

Naee Samoo banchi, head clerk of the palace. 

Naee saral.hec, master of the equipages. 

Nace Soneet — Naee Sane. — Nace. Yam, keepers of the liorolqge and 

• » 

head watchmen. They also command the Mahat lek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and are eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the PJuapa, or Governor of Ligor, who was 
one. There are- four Nace Yams. 

The word Chau is a term also of very general application* It may be 
rendered by Sir, Mr. The word Nang is used when the person spoken to. 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place nang — lady- 
woman— before to distinguish the gender of a name. 

Chau or nang — Boon see . Chau or nang Thong. 

Ditto Ditto Boon manic. Ditto Ditto Nsoon. 

° • 

Ditto ‘Ditto Boon kjion. Ditto Ditto Naak. 

Ditto Ditto Noo. Ditto Ditto Ked. 

Ditto Ditto Chan. Ditto Ditto Do-ung. 

are all and each names of men and women in Siam. 

Chau Krom, an officer of rank next to the Paint Krom. 

Chau Mao-ung — a governor, ruler — but not in his own right. 

Chau Khtt, your slave ! 

Chau KJtoon, my lord ! your excellency. 

Chau nooee, “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the P, hr ay a of Ligor, who visited ine when envoy as before noticed from 
Penang. 

PJtorang, retired governors. 

TJiaaro yols-amon,thi yecn, lady governess of the Palace. 

T,Mltu dools-Mli pjteeroin, (') may be interpreted chief duenna ; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. , 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos- 
ed in them. 

, T,1ililtu Warachan wacha ; (®) and T,haau T,heppak,dee iracha, {*) are 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. Under them are the Chan and K,hon, 
the upper and under waiting women. The Nangsaau Chai are maid 
servants. 

(') P. The vara, dqsudivirama. (*) P. Thdvara, warachanda wacha. (') P. Tltacara , 
Jevapakatiwacha. 

. • K 
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There are no men servants in the interior of the palace. 

The lady of the king's wardrobe is T,haau P,hoosa mala. (*) 

Male chihlrenarc admitted to the palace. 

oaths. * 

The oath of fidelity which i8 administered to Siamese officers, whether 
civil or military, docs not difl’er materially from that administered to a wit- 
ness in a court of law. Both arc little better than imprecations for evil of 
every description to happen to the perjured and the unfaithful public 
servant. 

The mode and terms in which evidence arc sworn will be described 
under the head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom- 
panying notices.’’ It will only therefore be requisite to shew what addi- 
tions arc made in tendering the civil and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large jar (k t han) full of holy water 
( mm pjivc p,hut sac/tha (") or nam Ongl\ huau) is placed before the party, 
waxen candles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, arc also produced. 

The adjurer (Satlhakjion) (’) comes forward accompanied by four 
P,lu«mn (*) or persons if possible of the brahmiuieal tribe — certain war- 
like 1 weapons arc then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath. It begins as before with I, his majesty’s devoted 
slave, &c. 

I , slave of PJira PJioot Ijtcc Chaau ( Jlood f l, ha properly, but here 

meaning his majesty) cha rap p,hra Rue ha p,hra than, ( J ) having accepted 


(*) P. Thtimra , Bhummald . (*) P. Wifthdyasachcha . (') P. Saddhdyuna . 

( 4 ) P. Brdhmam . (') P. Sara iv 7 rti j a path d n a . 

* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in the Malacca Peninsula . Tt was 
observed at Pcruk by the writer while on a mission there— and has; been described in the 
publication above alluded to. 
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“ the king's gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
“ of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
“ the panoply of war, and further being conscious that I am acting in pre- 
“ sence of P,?ira P,hoott,hec CTiau or Boodd,ha, &c. &c. the words “ prove 
“ faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of * will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath. 

“ If I betray Barommachak* (*) may his majesty's weapons of war bo 
“ directed against my bosom — and may the lash of the sky j cut me in two, 
“ &c. &c. 

“If I shall become a traitor to his majesty Chaukjiaudeng , Lord of the 
“ red rice, or if I shall addict myself to peculation — or if when sent to a 
“'distant province I shall *bc guilty of oppressing his majesty’s subjects 
“ — or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument — or if 
“ I shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“ legal issue — or if 1 shall give a false report of the state of the depart- 
“ nient committed to my charge — 1 whether civil or military as the case 
“ may be -then may the spirits and Devottas of the country, &c. & c. 

“ and destroy me, &c. kc, 

“ If his sacred majesty should lake the field then if I shall prove 
“ a coward or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 
“ my heart, Sec. , 

“ .Should 1 act with pride and presumption— and ingratitude — and 
“ prove grinding towards the poor ; or if 1 should lend my ear to or sanction 
“ any caimls by which the safety of his majesty and his government can be? 

“ in the least degree affected and injured — Or if I should treacherously coun- 
“ teuance the king's enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 
“ severest tortures, &c. &c.” 


1 Tlte Possessor of tlie Chakra, 


C) P. Paramachakka. 


t Lightening. 
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It is only the officers of the state who are obliged to take this oath. 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it— on the sup* 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impulses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master’s orders into effect can make them be to considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal — and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are thereby 
restrained from negligence or treason. 

Province Wellesley ; revised \ 

1 st January, 1036. J 
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LIFE OF SHAKYA, 
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TIBETAN AUTHORITIES. 

Bv M. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 

Sirlll/LHIJNAARI A V AT TRANRVLVANIA. 


The two principal works treating of the life of ShAkya, are the * l 
ch' hir-rol-jta" Sanscrit : . Lalitavistdra ; and the ■ Mnow 

jtar-Ylbyuvg-va The first is contained in the (■, o 

2nd, and the latter in the or 26th volume of the M,<to class in the' .B,*ai 
hgyur. 

Many of the facts or anecdotes of the life of Shakya, that occur i' 
these two works, have been also introduced in the Dulva class, especially i 
the thirfl and fourth volumes. Passages from the same works are likewise 
to be found in several Shdslras relating to the life of ShAkya. 

According to the authority above cited, the principal acts in the life o 
ShAkya are the following twelve; designated in Tibetan by the tern 
: Mdsad-pa-Hchu-gnyis, or “ the twelve acts (of ShAkya.”) 

I. — He descended from among the gods. 

II. — He entered into the womb. 


TTT Ha was, Vinrn. 
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• IV.-^He displayed all aorta of arts 

' V.— He was married* ofr enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal State. 

VI. — He left his house and took the religious character. 

* 

. VII. — He performed penances. 

VJII. — He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, (Kdma Diva.) 

IX. — He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha. 

X. — He turned the wheel of the law or published his doctrine; 

XI. — He was.delivered frpm pain, or died. 

* XII. — His relics were deposited. 

' The notices will be made according to these twelve heads, thus : 

I.— He descended from among the gods. 

Before his last incarnation, ShAkya resided for a long time in Galdan 
(S. Tushita, one of the heavens' - of the gods), whither he had ascended 
through his’former moral merits, especially through his having been accom- 
plished in the six transcendental virtues ; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
& c., when Kashyapa, his predecessor, was about to leave Galdan, and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha , ShXkya 
was at that time a Bodhisatwa of tbe tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kashyapa for his Vicegerent in Tushita, to be the instructor 
of dthe gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisatwa under the name of “ Bam-pa-tog-dkar ” he 

remained afterwards in Tushita for a long period, or till the time, when 
mep lived only one hundred years. At a certain occasion, when the gods 
in Tushita were exhibiting, all sorts of musical entertainments,* out pf 

9 

respect for him, he was exhorted- by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from Tushita, and to endeavour to become a Buddha. 

He acquainted the gods with his intention respecting his descent into 
Jambu dwipa. They, knowing that there were at that time many atheis- 
tical teachers,*' endeavoured to' divert him from his purpose: but in 

— ' ^ — — 

* See No. 1, of the Bxtraots in the Appendix, Dulta 3rd Vol. leaf 410—478; and 4th 
Vol. leaf 1—100. 
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*Ntain. • He. assured them that he should overcome theta aD^thfet his 'doctrine 
■*■ would be ail dilotir in Jcmbu dwipa.; And ^recommended 

, to the 1 gods, that whoever among them .might wish to. taste'rof /the food of 
immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same division of 
the earth. . < ' . : • - z‘ : 

The gofa in Tus/ufa, after having agreed, on Bodhisatwa’s descent, 
'consulted about where he should be incarnated, :in what country, nation 
and family. .They all agreed that it should be in gentra! or Gangetic 
India. But with respect to the tribe and. family they $ifFered among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes or family 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, wefe residing, at that time, in 
Ujjayani , Hastindpura (the P&ndava race|) Mathurd, Vaishali or Pray&ga 
(the Lichabyis,*) in Kmskambhi , Rdjagriha ; Shraveuti, in Kosala; and. 
the Badsa Raja,\ Not being able to agree among themselves, they 
ask Bod/usatwa himself (ShXkya) where he would be incarnated. He 
tells them in the house of Shudiiodana (Tib. Zas-gtsang ) a king of the 
Sh&kya race, residing at Capilavaslu; on account of the purity and celebrity 
of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving Tushita, he appoints Maitbeya (Tib. ewv’w vjilg. 
Ckam-ba ) to be his Vicegerent ( sku-tshab , in the same manner, as .he 

himself had been appointed by Kashyapa. Maitbeya is still residing there, 
and he is the saint who first will become a Buddha hereafter. 

* o' 

II .*—He entered into the womb, or was incarnated. ■ . • 

• s' 

There was a consultation again among the gods in what form Bodhi- 
satwa should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 
chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six adorned trunks, 
such as has been judged proper in bralimanical works, was preferred. He 
therefore, leaving Tushita, descends, and, in. the form of an elephant, 


* Seo No, 9. 


f See No. 3. 
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enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity of the body ©f Jjtef f A DevI* 
(Tib. tMmo-sgpu-phrul-md ) the wife of Shudhpdan^. She^jperer felt 
such a pleasure as. at that moment. Next morning she tells the king, the 
dream she had respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the interpret* 
ers of dreams being called by the king, they propound. th^the. queen shall- 
be delivered of a son, who will become either an universal -monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicing upon hearing these predictions, 
orders alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacrifices to .be made .to 
the gods for the safety and happy delivery of MXya Dcvf, and for the pros- 
perity, of the child that was to be borp : and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 
service, and all nature is favourably disposed on account of Bodhisatwa, 
or the incarnated saint. 4 - 

HI..— JJe was horn. 

Maya Davit was delivered of Bodhisatwa or the child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Rat year ; when she was in the garden 
or grove Lnmhini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (ShXkya) Cjpme out by her right side, she being 
in a standing posture, and holding fast the branch of a tree, Indka, and 
othpr gods, assisted her. Soon after his birth, ShXkya walked seven paces 
towards each of the four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi- 
racles happened at his birth: for instance the whole world was' illuminated 
with great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled several times ; 
the blind saw, &c. &c. 

There were born at the same time with ShXkya, | the sons of four 
kings in central or Gangetic India. At R&jagriha in Magadha ; at Shra- 
vasti in Kosala ; at Kaushambhi, and at Ujjdyani (as Vimbasara or Shbenika, 
Prasenajit, &e. &c.) 


* See No. 4, 


f 8ee No, 6, 


t See No. 6. 
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», and 600 female children ; ; fiooihale and 500 femalesenantsv 500 young 
r ^6pKante,,500 young horses or colts, 500 treasifrttalso operi#d ; allthe wishes 
of SflUDHODANA being thus fulfilled, he gave to h£d son thenanw "otSiddhfc 
tha or “ Sana Siddhdrtha” (Tib. Don-grub or Don-thcons-chad-grtity.)^ 
iSej^en days after the birth of ShXkya, his ntdther' dies, and &’bort[ 
again among the gods, in the Traya-strimha (3a) laten t *<■/- '.^viyir 


*'■' Fttirn LuMibini ShXkya irf* carried with great solemnity to Capildmtu, 
is taken to the temple of a particular god of the Shabyas* to salute him V 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. * Hence, one- of the 
many names of Shakya, is Divata Dha, Tib. LAaAi Lib; 'god of gods; 
He is entrusted to Gautam^ (his aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 
care of him. On a certain occasion it Vas found that the strength of 
ShXkya, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. ' 
The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of ShXkya, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch,* 
if he remains at home; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. , ' , , ! Y 

An Hermit or Sage, called Nag-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs~ 
mod) admonished by the great illumination of the world, together with Jus 
nephew Mis-byin (S. Narada) goes to CapUavastri, to ralute the new 
born child. He has a long conversation with Shvdhodana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch (Chakramrti) 
aasome*have foretold of him, but a Buddha., He laments that being too 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which. *he shall teach his doctrine. He 
recommends to Nababa to become his disciple. 

IV .—He displayed cdl sorts of arts. 

On a lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 
Astrologers) Shudhodana intending to send his son (SUakya)} unto a 
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school to team his letters, ordered the. city tb he cleansed' andtdecorated} 

)oflering»or sacrifices to be made to the gods, and alms to bcdistrilmted. 

. But, when brought to the school-master, he shews that,- without,, feeing inV 

strutted, he knows every kind of letter shown by the schoolmaster*, . And 

he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 

those of Yavitna and Huna also; bat they are mostly fanciful names) and 
# 

shews their figures* The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several slokaa expressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro* 
homy, he is more expert than all others. • He is acquainted :with the art 
of subduing, or breaking in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical aits, 
with military weapons and machines. He excels all other young Shaky as 
in the gymnastic exercises ; as, in wrestling, leaping, swimming, archery, 
throwing the discus, &c. He clears the roads {from an immense tree that 
had Men down. 

* V JETo teas married or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 

< Afterwards, when grown, up, Shakya, being desired by his father 
to' marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of a woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife,, if there be found any such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for such a damsel. They find one (S. Gopa ; 
Tty. Sa-htshthvut) the daughter of Shakya pe-chon-chan, but he declines 
togivehisdaughterexcepttheyoungFrincebe acquainted with the practice 
uf every mechanical art. Shakya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains GopX, who is described as 
4he model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards*^ Yasho- 

- phakX (Tib. GRAOs^JSfbstM'MA^.and another of the name of- Ri-lags- 

* 

&KYB8 (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 
* YashodharA, ShXkya had one son named Bahvla (Tib. £gra-Gchan- 
1Tds*n.) - 


** y : ~ 
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• ■ ShIkTa is stated to have pfcased.29 yean in -the court of Skpdhodana 
his; tether, enjoymgdtaing/tbat timer aU worldly pleasures^ > ^Afterward* 
thotollowing drcumsteaces determine him to tskethe Tobgfojna ^ 

' Riding in a carriage to the grove for his reertation^he observes^dif- 
ferebt occasions— an old-man a sick person 5 *—* corpse, and lastly a man 

in a religious «garb. ^ He talks with, his groom about those persons, and 
turnsback&teaoh occasion, and giveshimself to meditation, on old-age, 
sickness, death, and on the religious state. He visits a -village of the 
agriculturists, observes their wretched condition,' meditates in the shade 
of a Jambu tree. . That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 
the progress of the sun. • On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving the ‘court, (since according to the predictions 
regarding him they hope, that he shall become an universal monarch) he 
finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting: his 
horse called the “ Praiseworthy” (Tib, Jisnags-ldan) he rides for six miles; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all (he orna- 
ments he had : and directs him to tell his father and his relations not to be 
grieved on' his- departure; for when he shall have found the supreme 
wisdom he will return and console them. Upon the servant’s return there 
was great lamentation in the court of Shcdhodana. 

. ■ With his own sword Sb&kya cuts off th$ hair of his head; . he then . 

changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment' of a dark-red colour, 

* 

presented bylNDRA in disguise of a hunter. He commences his peregrination, 
and successively goes to R&jagriha in Magadha. The King YiusasXha or 
Siibenika (in Tib. Qz*gs*eh<w*nying-po) * having seen him from his 
palace is much ploased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 
him by his domestics, visits him * has a long conversation with him, and 
offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
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kempt of aby ihing. • On the rfyueSt«onH« **n& fetiNMNlliMe i8t 
*he -&h#fofU rabe'that ifthabit Gapilavaku K vi tfife. 

Bhagirathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. ! ' ,i He : is of the'lfoyat 
family, the son* of SricbHODANA (Tib. Zas Gisitng)' arid that ha has 
renounced the world?* and now 'seeks only to find the suprenris wisdom. ■ 

’• VII. -- He ' performed his penances, mortijpinghis ' Imdy or ' livikga 
rigorous dscetic'Ufe. v »»V •' tfc « ? K > •' ■ **•*+' *• ^ l -V ; ;*? 
v. . 5 Leaving 'RAjagriha he visits ’afterwards < several thfe hettmlS ^il | 
in the hills; • In a short time he becomes acquainted with' all their 'jii'actfcei 
and principles. He is not satisfied with thetai.' He tells thefii*that ‘they 
are mistaken in supposifig such practices to be the means of emancipation. . 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Nairunjcfoa river,* 'and during the 
course of six years performs his 'penances, subjecting himself to ‘gr&at 
austerities and privatibn of food* and giving liimiseifto coritidual medita- 
tion. Three characteristic' signs formerly’ unknown, now appear on his 
body.' Perceiving afterwards .privation of foodf to be dangerous to his 
mental faculties, he is resolved to make* use of necessary* food' for his sus- 
tenance. He bathes or washes himself in the Nairanjimd river. On the 
bank a branch of the'Aiyuna tree; bows doWn to help him out of the river. 
He, refreshes himself with a refined milk-soup presented to ‘him by* two 
maids 4 His five attendants desert him now,§ sayifig among themselves^ 
** such a glutton and such a loose man as Gautama is now, never 'can arrive 
“ at the supreme wisdom” (or never can become a Buddha.) They go to 
Vdranasi, and hi a grove near that city, continue to live an asceticSife. • J’ 5 
I • VIII . — He overcame the devil'or the god of pleasures ( Kama Deva.) ' ' ' > 
After having bathed in the Nairanjdna river, 'and refreshed himself 
with food, SiiAky a recovers his strettgth.andpurposes'to visit the holy spot 
(called' in Sanscrit Bodhimauda; Tib. Chang-chtib'&kying-po, or’ Sans. 
Vajrdsana Tib/ Dorjeddn) the place where now Gaifa is . 1 1 HethereforeT 


* See No. 11. 
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’j >♦ , JX.r-ITc, arrived.at.the suprenw perfections became Buddha. . 


Ifamaining^M&in^his meditation at kart .he arrives at4ht«qwnfe 
j^iedn 5 »>or he.bocomos Jfod4ha. t After 4mvrag arrived at thfrmipveme per- 
ihelion, the .godf from the several hefcvenst successively preaent him tiSeir 
ofiering&i adore bim» m 4» appropriate verse* sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities,, and his .great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his grea^purpoea 
Qaqon and Yang-po, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. They are so firm in their faith that, they are said by 
Shakya to become Bodhisatuw. The four great kings of the (fobulous) 
Rirab (&,Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being somewhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die ; but, being presented by Indra with 
a fruit of the Jtmbu tree, he recovers. He is defended by the N&gas 
against the injuries of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks.' 

X . — Me turned the wheel of the law, or published hie doctrine. 

After having found the eupreme wisdom, ShIkya, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them exqept 
he be solicited by ‘B rahma, and other gods to do so. They appear; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.]: He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. H? proceeds to Vardnan § — five 
persons, formerly .his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him and become his disciples. Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follows : — > 

1. — Ajvyana kondinya: Kun-aker-kondjgya. 2. — Asvajit : rTa*thul. 

\ 

3^—PisHWA,: TLangs-pa. 4.— Ma*£ nXma : Ming-eh'hen. 6. — Bhadrika 

*•: See N* 16. tftfrJRplt, t See We. 17.f * § See ISTbi lS. 

N 
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instructs thfem in fete 4faettiaifc^v>tte^^ fifth- 
excellent truths, mi they we styled (Tib. 

1 . — There is sorrow or misery in life. 

*r,v 2. — It will be 80 with «verybifth/K>. 

3. — But it may be stopped. • ‘ ii; "■ 

4. — The way or mode of making Rhebd to all miseries?-?* 

Five other persons likewise become his disOiplee *. as alsa^tttttiy others 
follow him. .On v his way to R&jagriha, at once 60 persons take' the 1 "religi- 
ous ehamcter. and follow him. The King of Magadka, VimKasXra (Tibi 
Gyugs-chan-snying-po ) invites him to R6jagriha,"f ’end offers him a-FtAank 
(Tib. Qtsug lag -Whang) called after the name of a bird, Kalmtakd. 
Shariputra and Mongalyana, (afterwards styled a part of his principal 
disciples enter into his religious order. KXtyXyana becomes his diseipli, 
and is sent afterwards by ShXkya to Ujjayann to convert the king’and his 
people. He there meets with great success 1 . . « v 

A rich householder (Tib, K’hyim B dag) at Shmvasti in Kosala, 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
iarge buildings, in a grove called the Prince’s grove (S. Jetavanam ; Tib. 
rgyal-bu-Tgyal-byed-kyi-ts , hal ) He invites thither Shaky a,* and offers him 
and his disciples the buildings for their residence. ShXkya passes 23 years : 
there and the greatest part of the Sutras was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as generally is stated, at Shravasti (Tib. M nyenyod.) 

Prasgnajit (Tib. Gsal-rgyal) the King of Kosala , residing at Shra- 
tasti, adopts Buddhism. There' are several stories of him, both in the 

t * 

Dulva and the .Declass. 

Shudhodana, the father of ShXkya, successively sends eight messengers 
to invite him to Capihvastu. They all remain with Shakya' and’ take the 
religious -character. At last he sends Charka, orie of his Ministers,' 'He 
also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 


* See No, 10 . t S««%o. SO. 
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v ; After anabsene* of *a, : ygars Bh 4«^ i$%YgpaL. ;inira- 

dee tire display edon ^occasion of the meeting the 

son.There are toW< eeiferd stories of taw .the. Stakyas adopted the 

ttaxehgiouachameter..* i * 

% 4*rtjlcth^ the Jpto,ctem* there are mehy stcafieecont- 

ceming SjttlET a!s peregrination ;, and how several., individuals eithenaingly 
er iu comggay turn JBuddhists: but> it geems, many of the stories, are 
fanciful, .The scene of the principal transactions in the life of S^akya^Js 
generally, in Central or Qangetic India, or the countries from. Mathura , 
Ujjayana, Vau&a&i otPray&ga ( Allahabad) down, to Kdma JRupa, in Assam; 
and from .the Vindhya mountains to Capilavastu in Rohilkhand , . 4J . r 

The two Kings of Panehola f on .the .Northern and Southern, side of. the 
Ganges, are reconciled by ShIkya, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of the Northern Panchola becomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Panchola is .foretold by Shakya to become a Bodhisatwa of the first rank: 

.%• On a certain occasion ShXkya sends the half of his sitting conch or 
pHlow to Hod^srung-chhcn-po (S. Mahakashyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, to ait on with , him, by which act he tacitly appoints him.his..suc~ 
cessor, as an Hierarch after his death. 

. 'XI . — He was delivered from pain or he died < , 

, ; The death of ShXkya, as generally, stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 
pened in Assam, near the City of Kusha fT'ih. Sa-chdn or Sachok) or Cdma 
Rupa> uaderapairof S&ltrees. 

‘..-I This event is told at large in the 8th (or JSfya) volume of. the 
JE& class in the JCahgyur. Aa also, in two other volumes following the 
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Do\. class, titled 'Mahdpamirvanam (Tib. Yongs^su^^uya^nm’las-'B.das- 
pa-chhen-po) the " great final deliverancefrom pain.” •, 

All animal beings, admonished by p mighty voice of the approaching, 
death of ShIkya, haste to present him their last offerings, to ask him about, 

’ J 4 

the doubts they had on some articles of his doctrine, and to hear his 
instructions thereupon. The substance of his doctrine is repeated in .theso 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical subtleties. There are many 
discussions od the nature or essence and the qualities of Tathagata or 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of being 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining fina^emancipa* 
tion. On thexsix transcendental virtues, especially on charity. On casual 
concatenation, and on several other articles. • 

Previous to liis death, ShAkya tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and orders his disciples to do the same 
with his body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
fill* it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, thon taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after- 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth ; then they 
replace the body again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 
and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods. 

XII. — II is relics were deposited. 

„ The corpse being burnt ip the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vr6 or Saus. Dr ana) of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon 8 richly 
adorned stately scats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations are offered up 
to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnificent 
pyramidical building (8. Chaitya; Tib. Mch'hod-rlen ; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Kusha or Kama Rupa. 
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■ Thd prihcekiTi central India, among vfefioin ShAkya had lived, hearing 
of his death, and being desirous of obtaining his Holy relics, some of 
them go themselves, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of Kusha permit them to visit tho Chaitya, and to' pay their 
respects to' the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains.* 

* 

r ' After tha death of SiiAkya his doctrine was first compiled by his 
principal disciples : ' KAshyapa (Tib. Ifod-srung) who succeeded him in the 
Hierarchy, compiled the Praj ny&p \ ramitd class (Tib. Slier-chin) or the 
metaphysical works; Ananda (Tib. Kun-gdvo) the Sutras, or the Do class. 
And Upa'li, (Tib. Nyc-var-Iehor) the Vinaya or Duha . These compila- 
tions were called Tripitakdh (Tib. S de-nod-sum ; the three vessels or reposi- 
tories.) And also Prahaclutna (Tib. Lung-rap) chief precept. All these 
works are now too voluminous. The extent and contents of them show 
evidently that they are the works of several successive ages although they 
arc referred all to Shakya. One hundred /and ten years after the first 

compilation, there was made a second in the time of Asoka, a celebrated 

• 

King, who resided at Pataliputra. A third compilation was made again 
in the time of Kanishka, a celebrated King in the North of India, after 
there had been elapsed more than four hundred years from the death, of 
Shakya. The Buddhists were divided about that time into, 18 sects, under 
four principal divisions, as followers of Shakya’s 4 disciples, viz. Baiiula, 
Upali, Kashyapa, and KAtyAyana. 

The* Sanscrit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 

* • 

Sub-divisions extracted from the Vocabulary, in the Stan-gyur, arc as 
follows, Vid. QJgx, «it 

* It is somewhere stated in the Tib. books that these relics were divided and deposited at 
eight different plqpcs, bat 1 cannot cite the vol. in which it is stated. See note on the Death of 

t * 

Sll*KYA. 


o 
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MASTERS. 

f DIVISIONS. 

SUB-DIVISIONS 


Rahula, or 

1. Arya Sarcdstitd- 

a. JMtiasortastivAddh . 

Tib. G*At thams-ckud - 

Tib. Sgra-Gchan- 

dak. 


yod-pansmra-vahi-sdt. 

II (bin. 

Tib. Hphays-pa- 

b. Kdshyapriydh . 

Uod-srung$-pahi-%de . . 


thams-chad-yod 

c, Mahisdsahdh . 

«SVz-ston-8ril. 


par-smra-va. 

d. D henna guptdh . 

Ch’hos-srung-ndi. 



e. Bahushmtiydh . 

Mang-du-thos-pahi-sdi. 



f. Tamrashdiiyah . 

Gos-dinar-sdt. 



g. Vibhdjya Vddin.dk. 

Wnam-par-phyc-stc - 




smra-vahi-sde. 

Up am, or 

2. Arya Sammatiydh. 

a. Kaurnknl/ahdh. 

Sar- H grogs-kyisde. 

Tib. Nyi-var^llkhnr. llphags-pa-kvn - 

b. Avantakdh. 

Srung-va-pahi-sdt. 


gyis-Kkunva. 

c. Vatsiputriydh . 

Gnas-ma-buhisde. 

KAsiiyapa, or 

3. Maha Sanyhikah . 

a. Purva Saildh. 

Shar-gyi-ri-vahi-sdc. 

Tib. Hod-srmtg. 

DyeAldun-phal - 

b. it ram Saildh . 

Nub-kyi-ri-vah i-sde. 


ch, hen-pa . 

c. Ucmavahdh . 

Gangs-ri-pahi-sde . 



d. Lokottala Vudindh. 

Bjig -r fen- H <fo$- 




smrahi-sde. 



c. Prajnydpti Vddindh. 

’Btags-pan&mra-vahi-&dc 

' KatyXyana, or 

4. Arya Sthdvirdh . 

a. jl/a/ja Vihara Vapi - 

G tsug-lag-khang.ch 'hen 

Tib. Kdtyah-bu. 


nah. 

Gnas-ade. 


lIphays-pa-Gnas 

b. Jcto Fantyd/t. 

It gyal-bycd-ts’hal Gnas - 




pahi-sde. 


B r tan-pa. 

c. Abhaya yiri vdsindh . 

lljigs-mcd-rUGnas-sdt. 


NOTES AND 

REFERENCES. 

Note l.~ Atheistical teachers . — This name 8 T $*l*Vr«S$ or in Sanscrit Tirthika, 

by the Tibetians, is 

applied to the Hindus in 

general. At the first beginning of Buddhism in 

Central India, it was applied to those Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism. There are 

mentioned six principal teachers of them, in 

the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary; viz. 

1— Panic Kdshyapa. Qy £W 

ft 

i 

2 Maskari Goshdliputra. WTFrfrS 

e 
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3. —Sanjayi Vairakiputr a. f •SVl'S’WVTS^’W-M 

4. —~Ajita Kishakarnbalak. 

h—Akuda K at if ay ana . *PW3* WM 

6 .-Nirgrantha JnyAtsi . *l3x. , S'*r*IW| , g 

Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Buddhists) 
may be seen in the first volume of the Dulva class of the Kah-gynr, from leaf 33-40, told by 
themselves, on the request of Shariputra and Monooi,yana (afterwards Suakya’s tyo 
principal disciples.) 

In general, according to the Kuh-gyur and Stan-gynr and all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several lJindu systems the Tirthikas are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that have been always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists . 

The above mentioned six teachers rosided mostly at Rdjagriha and ShrdvastL They had 
frequent contests with the disciple# of Gautama, by whom, at last, they wore entirely defeated 
at Shrdvasti, and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himalaya. 

They were surpassed by Gautama, especially in the performance of miracles. 

2. Vidtha or Bidiha , SWQ^y tall body, or one with .a tall body, is a family 
name ; as also, it is the name of the fabulous great continent to the East from tho Rirap or 
Mcru. Lns-p'hags-rigs, signifies one of the Videha trib/ or family. 

Note 2. — The name of Litsabyi or Lichacyi, is applied to a race or tribo of men, 

whoso principal city is stated to have been at Vahhdli Praydga, or the modern 

Allahabad. They are frequently mentioned in tho Ka-gytir and Stan-gyur, and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king Nya-kuri-tsan-po, (about 250 

years before Jesus Christ) from the Litsahyis ; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 
of the Skdkya ; as 1 . Shdkya Chhcn-po, 2. Shdkya Litsabyi , and 3. Shaky a Rikhrot-pa (living 
in the mountains); and that Nyakhri-tsanpo was of the Shdkya Litsabyi tribe, who, being expelled 
took refuge in Tibet. * .» * 

Nolo 3.-~The name and residence of this prince are thus expressed. U dayana V ads a rdja 9 
the son of Shatanika at Kaushambi. 

Note 4.— I do not find any mention in the Tibetan books made of Mdya Dtivi’s virginity, 
upon which the' Mongol accounts lay so much stress. 

Note 5. — ShAky a*s birth day is differently stated in different authors. The birth day of 
the Shing-byi on Wood-rat year, is tho 58th year* of the Cycle of sixty years. The Mouton 
terrestro , or Sa-lug, is the 63d of ditto. The Dragon de feu, or Mt-bruk, is tho 50th of ditto. 
Tho Fer-singc, Chaks-spre, is the 54th year of tho Cycle of 60 years. 
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This last is somelfmes followed in Tibet. I have not met with the two others. But I 
think authors may be found to whom they may be referred. 

Note 0.— Tin- names of the four princes, &c. are : 

s V 

1. Vimpasara or Suren ik a, the son of MahA Padma MJj’AVV King of 3/agadha, at 


Rajttfjriha . 

2. I*n as BN A jit, the son of Aranf.mi, King of Kosala , at Shrarasti. 

3. ITdayana Vadsa kaja, the son of Shatanika, at Kamhamhi . 

4. Pkatyoi a, the son of Anan panemi, King of Ujayin.* 1 

AW 7.— The diunity Lha of the Shakya*. It was an idol representing a divinity 

of the Yaksha kind, *1 mid was kept in a Temple. The ni do, kh, leaf t)4, states that 

tlio inanimate images of several gods as of Gui.anu, Skemchet, Lusnam, DavaNyima, 
i^NAM-rilob-ni), Indha, Hhahma, Jiuten Skyong, as soon as Bodhisatua (Shakya) put 
the sole of his right loot into the Temple, stood up and prostrated themselves at his feet. 


Note tt. — G attam! was of the Gautama tribe — an arnt, of Shakya. 

-n5> 

Note SI. — Ilis precise .age is not slated ; it is suid only, that when he grew up he was sent 


into the school to learn his letters. And that there was celebrated a great festival on that day. 



e/ies ptVopan kunvhe she-vycn, teacher of children, friend of all. 
' The superior education of a courtezan in India, as in Greece, is marked hy her being 


versed in the Shastras.f F* leaf 107 the text is thus : 

•• Who, like a harlot, is wise in under- 


trtauding the rites of the Scriptures.” 

Note 10. — Itis slated in general terms that Shakya oxcclled all others in the letters and 
mechanical arts, lie had shown his skill in arithmetic, and his Lnowlcdgo of several kinds 
of letters. But it was especially in the athletic exercises that lie surpassed all other young 
men *of tho Shakya race, at Capita — especially in archery, aud in throwing tjjo discus. 
If is frequently mentioned, ( that, in' all these exhibitions Devapatta was one of Siiakya’s 
rivals, and that he looked on him with great indignation and hatred, on account of his superior 
talents. But there is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 
Shakya had married. 


* ri.o gods ill TiishUii, when seeking fir a pure tribe for the birth-place of SnsKVA,an<i finding fault with 
eseh enumerated tribe or family, objected against the l’andava race that they have Ufought grra^ennfusion into their 
family iloacont, by culling Yvdiiisthiua, Dhennapntra ; Biiina, Vayapntra itHiooas.tndrapnlra; and Nakola apd 
NaiiaMva , tho Aswinis. 

1* See tin* paper on the requisite qualities of the woman whoip Shakya was willing to marry— printed in the 
Jouru. Am. Sue. Vol. 111. page 67. 
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Note 11.— 'The Nairanjana river must have been not far from Groya, ‘since it is stated that 
Bodhisatwa (Shakya) went on foot to that river, and being much pleased with the situation 

of an inhabited place or village, called , (abounding iu tanks or ponds) lia\ing a 

turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, he remained there for six years* 
devoted entirely to meditation, and using very little food. 

iVofe 12.— Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to Shakya from 

Capita , by his father and grandfather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. But in <the 

kha vol. of the Dd class of the Ka*gyur % leaf 100, it is stated that ho had found them at 

v 

Rijagriha , as tho disciples of a certain teacher (IJ^IPS v. lak-&hot) whom he had visited, to 
learn his metaphysical theory. Shakya having perceived in a short time his whole system, 
these five persons, admiring liis great talents, and supposing that he would soon arrive at tlie 
supreme perfection, aud that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 
when lie left Ilajagriha to live an ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
him, until ho gavo up his abstinence from food. 

Nate 13.— Shaky a's mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in as much 

as others mortified only their bodies, by subjecting themselves to several sorts of rigid practices, 

without exercising their understanding. Shakya abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 

vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keep in si objection his body during the exercise 

» 

of his mental faculties in his meditations. (*fVI* leaf 104.) Shakya dec I ires to the G elougs,^ 

out of his own experience, that the mortifying of one’s body, as some ascetics do, is not the 

right way to obtain thereby perfection or emancipation. But that it is only by the right 

application of one’s understanding to meditation and reflection, that ono may be freed ffou 

the sorrows of birth, sickness, *old age and death in a future life. 

Sale I t. --These maidens are differently spoken of in different places. ' In* one place it is 

said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 

Suakya lived. In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 

milk soup by a maiden of that village, and that her name was tf “ Well-born.” 

There are mentioned ten other maidens .of the J neighbourhood, who visited frequently 

Shakya, and prepared his.victuals after he has commenced to take food regularly. 

v 

Note 15.— With respect to Shakya’s temptations by the Devil: leaf 192-104 : 

Shakya tells to his Gelongs that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 

followed by tho Devil or Satan (S. Mata, Tib. Butt, or Ktina, the god of pleasures. 
He is called also Q&'WS*! the lord of death; and his host the troops of the 

lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seducing him, but that he never could succeod; 
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although he used a vcvy sweet language, anil employed every means to persuade him to enjoy 
woildly pleasures, ami to renounce his abstinence, since it is difficult to subdue entirely one’s 
mind or passions. S.ilan thus said to him: u give alms, offer sacrifices of burnt offerings; 
by these means jou shall acquire great moral merits. Hut to what purpose is abstinence C’ 
Uodhisutiva (Su akv A) said to him : “ I must soon triumph over thee Satan : thy first troop 
is wish or desire ; — the second is displeasure the third is formed of hunger and thirst in the 
fourth stand passions or lust ; — in the (if ill d ul ness and sleep ; — in the sixth fear or dread ; — the 
seventh is thy scruple or doubt ; -the eighth arc auger and hypocrisy. Those that seek only 
for profit or gain, for praise (bestowed in verse), honour, (ill got) renown: men praising 
themselves, blaming others. These are the troops that bolong to the army of the black Devil.” 

lie said farther hi the Devil : “To such Priests and lSr.ilmians, who have subdued their 
passions, who possess self- presence, who apply well their understanding, and do every thing 
conscientiously, what cansl thou do } Ill-minded !’’ 

After having said thus, the Doiil vanished much dejected, on account of his ill success. 

Rut Bodhisaiwu (Shakva’s) final victory over the Devil (or the troops of hdaia Vera) 

<N 

was under the holy tree ( VhaugvknhMny ; Jicm Fntliea) sitting on the spot 

of tho essence of holy wisdom ( Chtiugvhuh suy hippo, called also Toijvdau 

y *** 

i Sans. Vajr&mnu, the diamond seat,) at or in the neighbourhood of the modern 

Giu/a, in south ilehar. 

Shakya after having recovered his strength, leaving the Xairanjana river, visited that 
spot with the intention to become Buddha , as his predecessors had done. He sat down there 
under tho holy tree, or a seat of grass, with the resolution or vow, not to rise from that sent, 
till'ho had found the supreme wisdom. The Devil seeing, that, should he becomo Buddha , 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow judicious and wise, and then they will not obey 
his commands or orders, endeavours by all means to thwart his object. Rut all his efforts are 
in vain. Bodhisaiwu cannot be overpowered— Shakya, after being victonous over all the 
assaults of tho Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ecstas^s, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the supreme wisdom (in the :if»(h )ear of bis age.) * 

c 

lu the 21st chapter of the “ Gya-chewotpa” Sans. “ Lulita Yislara, 9 ' there is a long 

description, both in prose and verse, how the Devil (8. Sidra, Tib . dnt, or the Ishwara 

of the Cdmadhatu) was informed of Bod hi saliva's approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil’s) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams — of hi* hosts— of the monstrous and horrible forms of the fighting 
angels — of the several kinds of their weapons— of the manner of their fighting— of the deser- 
tion of Kama by several gods— of the dissensions of his sons— of tin}, two parlies : tho white 
and the black, standing on the right and left sides of Kama, Those of the first party under 
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KARTTKBYA,thoir ]cadcr,stand for Bodkisatira, and endeavour to dissuade their fathor(or Kama) 
from attacking that saint, since he cannot bo overpowered. These on the lelt side remain 
with Kama, and exhort him to fight, since it is impossible not to conquer with such troops. 
On both sides, there aro uttered, alternately, by different indhiduafs, many ingenious 
verses:— -K ama being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce Bodhisahca. Hut all is vain. 

llvinos or Praises of Tatltdgata (Siiakya) aro uttered by the gods of several heavens 

* 

successively, conyncncing with the gods of the highest hea\en, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 

*TVF leaf *201). The gods of (the pure or holy mansion) after having 

a 

circumambulated Talhdgata , sitting at Bodhirnunda, (the holy essence) and having caused a 
show cr of dhme sandal powder, thus praised him, in verso. 

“ There lias arisen the flluminator of the World — The World’s Protector — the Maker of 
light, who ghes eyes to the world that has grown blind, to cast away the burdens of sin. Thou 
hast been victorious in the battle. Thy intention is accomplished by thy moral excellence. 
AH thy n'rtuch arc perfect. Thou slialt now satisfy men with good things. 

“ (inn lama is without sin. Ho is»out of the mire. Ho stands on dry ground. Ho will 
*:U\ e other animal beiugs also that are carried off by the ipighly stream. 

“ (ireat (Reruns! thou ait eminent; in all the three worlds there is none like thee. .To 
this world sleeping lor a long time, immoi&ed in thick darkness, cause thou tho light o r 
under-t, Hiding to arise. 

“ The lning world has long been suffering the disease of eorruption. The prince of phy- 
sicians is come to cure them of all their diseases. Protector of the world ! By thy appearance, 
all the mansions o! distress shall he made empty. Henceforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 
happiness. Noun of those who camo to sec Ihcc, tile chief and tho best of men, shall for a 
thousand ages (Katya*) go to liell (or see tho jjfacc of damnation.) They who, hearing thy 
.instruction grow wi-e and sound, shall not bo afraid at the destruction of the body. They 

i » 

Luting cut oil tho bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from all further incumbrauce, 
shall liud the fruit of the greatest virtue (or eifjoy the greatest happiness.) These aro 
the persons on whom alms may be bestowed, and that may receive them. Hrcat shall bo 
the reward of such alms— they shall contribute to their (tho offerers) final deliverance 
from pain.” 

Leaf 200 . Shakya addressing the priests, says : (1 dongs ! 

The gods frjm the^ Nv,Uamj heaven, after having thus praised Talhdyula, 

saluted him, by putting their hands together, and then sat aside. 



emit fro* (8.A6Jti»ara,jHewr*k, and *M 

; & jMng present* dt£e i r several offering*, and: having their, circumambulated- Tatk&gata, thui 

"'Rvnrww ho tot then* Ok Muni 1 .whose mind .is profound* .whose instruction is very picas* 
>^ng. v : Thau e#ttho.priOco of iMunis. Thy instruction i* swset (or plotting) like the nelody 
of the daughters/ Brahma. Thon hast found the bigbeit degree of perfection. Thou art the 
moat. Holy. t Thou art our shelter, our refuge and our aid. Thou, with a loving kindae**,. 
are.tbePjro factor of, the world. Thou art the best physician that takest ^aw^y.nvery pain ahd 
eniwitall diseases. Thou aft the maker of light. Lord I do thou assuage the afflictions of 
■ both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. Thou art immov* 

, > i* J ' ' t 

able, firm', fixed like Wrap, (Merv, or Olympui ) or the sceptre in-the band of Tndra. Thou 

art constant in thy vow. or resolution. Thou/ possessing all good qualities are like the 

r » , ’ 

3. Leaf 260. / Then came the gods from tlie Heaven of Brahma, 

and said—* 

“ To thee, whoso virtne is immaculate, whoso nnderstanding is clear and brilliant, wlio 
bast all the $2 taored characteristic signs ; who possesaest a good memory, discerning under* 

' standing, and foreknowledge, and wlm art indefatigable; revorenee be to thee, we adore theo 
faljihg down with our head* at thy feet. 

, •• To thee who art clean or pure from the taiota of Bin, who art immaculate, spotless ; 

who art celebrated in all the three worlds } who hast found the three kinds of science, who 
girest an eye to know the three degrees of true emancipation ; reverence be to thee. 

To thee, who with a tranquil mind, clearest up the troubles of evil times, .who instructest 
with a loving kindness all moving beings in their destination, reverenoe be to theqw 

“ Muni t whose heart is at rest, who delightest much in explaining every donbt ; who hast 
undergone rigorous ' suffering on account of |ftoving beluga, thy intention is pure, thy practices > 
are perfect. Teacher of the four Truths I Bejoicer iu emancipation ! who, being liberated, 
desirest to set free others also ; reverence be to thee. « 


“ The powerful and industrious Kdma ( *J3^ S. Mara) coming to thee, when thou over- 
comest him by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thou bast found at that time the 
supreme standard .of immortality. - Reverence be. to thee who bast overcome the kost of deceit.’,' 
■V & Leaf 301 . ^WSW , |'*lSVS'S^ , f , 'f Then oame the white party from among the ( 
tens Of Kpma, or,the good angels that favpured Bodhisttwa (Shakya) and said— . *’ 

■ , 4 ‘ Q. Mighty. one! ‘who. J^y thy great power, without moving tbysqlf or standing up, and _ 
wltkou^vea uttefing a single word, hast defeated in a. moment ouretrong, fi^pe and dreadfuj 
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Lost, O most perfect Munil to whom all the three worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to thee. 

“ The innumerable troops of Kama, that surrounded the Chang-chab thing (Jicut lttdicu) 
the prince of all trees, were unable to disturb thee— (or not could remove thee.) 

“ Now, sitting under this tree, after having suffered innumerable hardships thou appearest 
ibis-day most beautiful. 

11 Since during the course of thy Chdng-chab life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wife, chil<j, servants; as also thy gardens, towns, countries, kingdoms, tliy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, Ac. to-day thou appeared most beautiful. * 

u Thou hast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Buddha , that thou 
liiightest save, in a vessel of true religion (or faith) those that have been cariicd oil into the 
ocean of distress. Tliy wish is fulfilled. Now they u ill be saved by thee. 

“ Chief of men ! • Giver of eyes to the world ! We all rejoice in thy moral merits and 
final happiness, and pray that we hunches, after being accomplished in perfection, such as all 
the Binid/ias hate praised, and hating triumphed over the hosts of desire, may arrive at 
omniscience and final beatitude. 

5. Leaf 2(52. Then came the god* of and said : 

“ Tliy instruction is without fault, ft is exempt frpm all confusion. It is free from the 
principles of darkness and contains the precepts of immortality. J t is worthy to be rei erenoed 
both in beaten and on earth. lictcrcnrc be. to thee possessed of such a brilliant discriminating* 
understanding. l)o thou make glad both gods and nicu by tliy delightful instruction. Thou 
art the patron, the refuge, the shelter of all moving beings, Ac. cVe.” 

' C. Leaf 203, Then came those of llapprul and said : 

“ Hating put oil* the three kinds of spots or impurities, thou becamest ,an excellent light 
of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong way, thou madest enter into the true 
path of immortality. Sacrificial offerings are made to thee both by gods and men. Thou a art 
a wise curcr of diseases. Thou art the giver of immortal lyippiness. Tliy wisdom is wonder* 
ful." We, bowing down with our heads, do adore theq." 

7. Leaf 2(53. Then came the gods of (8. Tushitd,) and said : 

“When thou wast in Tushitd (Gdldan) thou hadst then fully instructed the gods in many 

moral virtues. All thy precepts are there still in continual use. We cannot be satisfied with 

looking on thee, not with harkening to tliy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Light of 

the world ! We. bow down with our heads and hearts before thee. At thy descent from 

Cdlddn, all the disagreeable places of future birth were cleared up by thee. At the time 

when tliou coniedst to sit under this liciy tree (Jivus Jtulica) the afllictions of all moving 

* • 

Icings were assuaged. Since thy wishes have been fulfilled, bating found the supreme 
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perfection (as thou • sought™! for) and having defeated Kdma also, run now thy 
religious course, turn the wheel of the Law. There are many who wish to hear thy moral in- 
struction. Many thousands of animal beings are waiting hero. Wc beg, therefore, that thou 
will be pleased to run thy religious race, and to instruct them at large, and to deliver them 
out of the orb ot transmigrations, Ac. Ac. 

fl. 11 Leaf 201. Then came the gods of Q6f^ f !3QI, Tap-prat , and said : 
r “ There is none like tlicc, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior ? 
To thee, O Talhagnta! who art w'ise in the means of piety and emancipation, bo reverence. 
Wc how down with our heads at tliy feet. 

“ Wo have seen the great preparations made by the god of the holy tree — such sacrificial 

offerings, made hy the gods and men, belong only to thee (there is none oilier worthy of them.) 

lliou art not disappointed in haling taken the religious character, and in having li\cd a rigid 

life ; since, having overcome the deceitful troops (of ht'una) thou hast touud the supreme per- 

* 

foot ion. Thou hast shed light on the ten corners of the world. Thou hast enlightened, with the 
lamp of understanding, all the three worlds. Thou art become a dispeller of darkness. To thee, 
who gives! to man an eye like that of the supreme intelligence, no praise can be sufficiently 
said, even through the course of a whole Kttlpa. OerSn of perfections ! Tat /uni at a ! the most 
celebrated in the world ! We prostrate ourselves with our heads at thy feet; we adore thee." 

• f). Then came I N oka with the other gods of the Tiayastrinsku heaven, and said : 

“ Muni! who art undisturbed, spotless, who remaiuest always in a graceful silting pos- 
ture like the mountain Jtirap (S. jWrr//,— or Olympus.) Who art renowned in the ten corners of 
the world, on account of thy shining wisdom and brilliant moral merits; reverence he to thee. 

Muni! thou hadst offered in old times, pure sacrifices to many hundred lluddhus ; by the 
merits of those olVcryvgs thou hccamedst victorious over the hosts of Kama , at the foot of the 
Holy Tree. Thou art llic source of morality, of law, of ineditatiou, of ingenuity, and the. 
standard ot wisdom. Thou art the ovcrcomer of old age and ot death. Thou art the true 
physician, the giver of c)es to the vvorld. Muni! thou hast put away the three blemishes or 
spots. Thy senses are quiet, thy mind is^it rest. 

“ S u a k \ a ! the chief of men ! the spiritual king of all walking beings (men) ! We repair 
to thee for protection (or we take refuge with thee) Hy thy diligent application thou hast 
acquired the mliuito good practices of the cnitncnt saints ( Jiodhisatu as) thou hadst the powers 
of wisdom, method, affection, ami prosperity, at thy first becoming a Bodhisalva ; now silting 
at Jiodhimdnda (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) thy ten powers are complete. 

“ The gods were in much fear and anxiety, seeing the infinite ho^ls that Were surrounding 
thee, saving among themselves : will not that prince of the priests, who is silting at BoU/umdnUa 
) be overpowered? 
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c# Thou hast not been afraid of those evil spirits— thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy hand upon a heavy load, they were all afraid, ami thou becamest victorious over all the 
hosts of Kama . As the former liudhas had found the supremo perfection (on this holy spot) 
by silting on their thrones (lion-chair) thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in miud and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thou art the 
holy, the self-produced of the world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits.) Ac. Ac. 

10. Leaf 205. Then came the lour great kings (gods residing on the 

four sides of the Swim it or Wrap) and said : f 

“ Thy instruction is agreeable; thy mice is pleasing— thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon. Thou hast a cheerful countenance. Prince of Munis ! thatuiakcst us glad; we 
adore (lice. 

“ When thou dost speak, the melody of thy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 

% 

All tlu* distresses, caused by lust, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 

produce in all animal beings the purest joy. All they, (hat hearken to thy instruction, will bo 

liberated. Thou dost not disdain the ignorant. Thou never wast proud with t ho superiority 

of thy wisdom. Neither art thou pulled 1 up (ill prosperity) nor dejected (in adversity.) As 

the Wrap arose from among the waters, so thou art e mi ye lit trom among men.” 

i 

It. Leaf 2ti(». Then came the gods of the enlightened \oid space above, or atmosphere, 
and said : 

“ \\ e conic to sec thee, O Wise Muni ! after baling observed carefully tho practices of 
moiing beings. Pure animal being ! when w« look on thy bchaiiour, it is only thou (from 
among all) whom we lind with an undisturbed mind, Ac. Ac.” • 

12. Leaf 2(>7. Then came the gods residing on the surface of the ettrlli, 
and said : 

“ Thou having enlightened every atom in tho unhorse, all the three thousand worlds 
became a tSmple of sacrifice for thee, how much more so thine own person !” • 

** 9 

“ We take up tho whole body of water below, atf moving beings on the Mir face of the earth, 
all earths in the throe thousand worlds, wc offer them all to thee, and beg thee to use them 
accoiding to thy pleasure : and we w ish that at eicry place where thou sillcst, walkest, or licst, 
or the spiritual sons of Gattfama, the Suyata (thy spiritual sons) shall preach the Law, all 
tho hearers and believers of the word, on account of our moral merits, may find the supreme per- 
fection or beatitude.” 

(Note ; of some of tkc hymns or praises under the above 12 heads, a part only has been 

translated; and the specification of the several offerings presented to Tathdyata b) each class 

• * 

of gods at their arrii al, has been left out.) 
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Note 17.—- The substance of Brahma's Address is : I* Leaf 284. “ It is unbecoming to 
him (Shakya) to remain so indifferent after having acquired such great perfection and 
wisdom. There are many in tho world who both desire to learn and can understand 
his doctrine. Bkaiima, therefore, with Indra and several other gods, keg him that 
he will please to teach his doctrine (or that he will beat tho drum, blow tho shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the lamp of religion, and cause to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will plcaso to savo or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to euro their moral diseases, to assuage their alllictions, to bring into the right way those that are 
gouc astray, aud fc> open the door of emancipation (or (inal liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note 111. — The Mongols say he ascended a throne at Varanasi . There are at Karanast 
(according to tho dreams of tho Buddhists) one thousand (spiritual) thrones ( Seng chi- hhri, 
limi-chair) for tho 1,000 Buddhas of this happy age (&, Bhadra Calpa) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rest are to come hereafter. Siiakya alter becoming Buddha, when first 
visited Varanasi t paid respect to the thrones of his three predecessors by circumambulating each 
of them, and then lie sat down on the fourth throne. 

These 1,000 Buddhas arc described in the first volume of the Do class of the A agyur, 
to which beg to refer. .Some wealthy Tibetians delight to keep tho images of these 1,000 
Buddhas, made of silver or other metal, and to pay respect to them. 

Notv 10. — With respect to the lou'l truths little further explanation is afforded. —Ignorance 
is the source of almost o\ery real or fancied misery ; and right knowledge of the nature ot things, 
is tho true way to emancipation ; therefore, .they, who desire to he freed from the miseries of 
future transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge ol tho nature of di\ine and human things. 

Note 20. — Shakya had accepted the Vi hut (in the Kalantaha gro\c, near Bdj agriha) ottered 
him by Vimhasaua ; where he passed afterwards several years, and many of his lectures were 
delhcrcd in that Vthar (or lleliar.) There was, hkewiso, another place near lidjagriha, called 
in Sanscrit the Griddhraknta parcuta , where ho gave several lectures, especially on the 
J*i d put pa rd in ita • 

# Note 21. — Tho principal female* persons of the religious order established by Shakya, 
were: G autauit (bis ami t) Vasftodhard, Ghpd, and l T tpalavanind (his wives.) 

Lkcuin (Lhas-byin ; Sans. Dcvadalta ) aud Shakya (or Siddhartha ) were the 

sons of two brothers. This of the eldest, that of the youngest. Each had one brother. Lech IN 
had A'nanda (in Tib. Kungdro) Siiakya had N anda (Tib. Gdoo). 

In the Dulca , and in several Sutras, Devadatta is represented always as inimical to 
Shakya. lie slew with his fi*t an elephant sent by the Lichavyies of Vaishati as a present to 
Shakya, when ho was yet at Capita . lie hired some persons to destroy Shakya by hurling 
ou him a large stone. lie caused many times dissensiqus among his disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SHAKYA. 

I'ranslaled from the Jhtlva , p. 77. — Q3qrq ^ 

As soon ns^ANGS-GYAS Ciiomdandas (<V5*T Sangs-r,gyas B chom- 

danAxdas . S. Buthlha BhngavAn ) was delivered from pain (was dead) this ^*eat earth shook, 
ignis fatuus also fell, the corners of the world also were burning (with meteors), and from the 
enlightened void space above (from the air or heaven) there was also heard a sound of drums 
made by the gods. 

At thattime the life possessing IIot-s rung cii'iikv-po (^ ts'hd* 
damj-\da n-pa-had-srung-eft hen-po* S. Ayusmdn Malta Nashya [hi) being at Rdjagriha, in a residence 
in the grove called after the Kalantaka bird, was awakened by that earthquake, and reflecting on 
what it would signify, lie perceived that Ciiomdandas had been entirely delivered from pain. 
And knowing the nature of things, ho said : “This is the ease with every compound thing.” 

He, reflecting within himself, that the king of Magadha f aj Mask ye's-/),gii a ; S. Ajdta 

shatru ; the sen of Lus-^p'iiaijs-ma, /iis mother) not being yet well grounded 

in his faith, (having a faith without root**) should lie hear of the death of ChomdAndas, lie wou^d 
certainly die in vomiting out warm blood ; therefoib he thought of means to prevent it. 

lie said thus to Yaiuiiet (*gi/g^ : 7 >vyah-bykd, a Brahman, the chief officer of Magadha: 

S. Mahd Mantra ) : Yakciikt! may it be known to you, that Ciiom- 
pandas being delivered from pain, if the son of Lus-p*iiags-ma, the king Ajata shathu, whose 
faith has not yet taken root, should he hear that Ciiomdandas is delivered from pain, lie may 
die by vomiting w arm blood ; therefore be you instructed in the means of preventing it. 

He ^Yahciiet) said : Venerable Sir, please to command or tell the means one after another, 
lie said : Yaiicitet, come, go speedily into the king's garden orgrov?, and make to be represented 
in painting, how Ciiomdandas was in Gdhldn (S. Tushitd ;) how he, in the shape of an elephant 
descended into the womb of his mother. How he, at the foot of the Changchnhshing (ficus Indira) 
has found the supreme perfection, or become Buddha, How he, at Varanasi, at three different 
times, turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctrine), flow he, at Shram sti, 
displayed great miracles. How he, at the city of S,gra-chen, descended from the Trayastrinsha 
(33) heavcu of the gods, w’liither he had gone to instruct bis mother ; and lastly, how he, after 
li&ving accomplished his acts in taming and instructing men, in his doctrine, at several places, went 
to his last sleeping bed, in the city of Sd-chen : of Kusha . S. Cdmarupa , in Assam.) 

* R 
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Take you seven long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter and one filled with Tsandan 
gishirsha (a kind of sandal wood or resin ) and place them in that part of the garden. When the 
king shall come out to tin* door then beg him that lie muy be pleased to go and see the garden. 
If he take notice of the* picture and a>k of you : what is tins ? then tell him, at large, thus : Sire I 
(Lhd) This place is Capilavastu ; in this corner here lias been born Cuomo an das. This, here, 
is the bank of the Naranjana river. This, here, is the spot where Ciiomdandas, sitting on a diamond* 
scat (S. Vajrdsana Tib. Dorjf-tlan) arrived at the supreme perfection, or became 

liuddha . This, again is the city of Varanasi ; Ciiomdandas three times passed ovpr to this spot, aud 
turned the wheel of the law of tw r elve kinds. Ilcro is the city of Shravasfi y where Ciiomdandas 
displayed his great miracles. This, again, is the city of Syra-chnu It is here that Ciiomdandas 
alighted, when he came down from among the gods in tho TrayaUrinsha hem en. This, again, is the- 
city of Kusha where Ciiomdandas, after having accomplished his acts in disciplining men, at such 
and such place's, went to his last sleeping bed ! Tell him so, and when, upon hearing these, ho 
shall faint, then plunge him into the long basin filled with fresh tmtter, and when the butter shall 
be melted, then lay him in tlu; second basin, and so on, till the Ttli basin, then take out and lay 
him into that tilled witli Tsandan-gnshirs'ha , and so lie will recover. After having said this, the 
A’yusman Maiia K as h yap a departed for the city of Kusha. 

Yarciiet having soon got the pictures ready, when the king appeared abroad, begged him 
that he would please to go and see the garden. Tin* king entering into the garden, and seeing the 
pictures, asked of YAuniEr, what is this ? JIo answered, and told him at large, (as above has been 
described) till : 4 this is the city of Kasha ( Ts/r chen city, so called from the Kasha grass) w here 
Ciiomdandas went to his last sleeping bed.’ lie said : 1 What say you! Y miciiet ; what! Ciiom* 
d and as has been delivered from pain ?* said lie : but Y arc he r remained silent. Then the king 
(Ajatasiiatku) having fainted fell motionless to the ground. Yarciiet laying him succes- 
sively in the long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter, and afterwards taking out and 
laying him again iu a long basin filled with Tsandan yoshushn , he then recovered. 

As soon as Ciiomdandas was dead, at the foot of the pair of Sal- trees, which scattered over 
him their thnvers, and he was, sleeping like a lion, a Gelong thus said, in verse : •* 

" A pair of beautiful /%r/-trees, in this grove of excellent green trees, are scattering flowers 
upon the Teacher delivered from pain.” 

As soon as Ciiomdandas was dead, Indra (zjfpgaj, Br >gya-byiri) said, in verse : 

44 Alas t the compound thing is not lasting; from its being produced it is of a perishable nature. 
Since it is produced, it perishes. It is a happiness for such to be at rest (to be assuaged.)* 1 
As soon os Sdngs-yyas Ciiomdandas w r as delivered from pain, Brajima ( Ts* hangs* 
pd) the Lord of the Universe (S. Sahalo-seesha , Tib. Mi-jed-kyi dakpo 
thus said, in verse : * • 
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“ All things gathered together in this world by all creatures, must be relinquished. The man, 
who had no equal in the world, Tathagata, who has found great powers and clear eyes, such a 
Teacher also, at last, has died.” 

As soon os Sdngs-gyas Ciiomdandas was delivered from pain, the life possessing Magaos* 
pa : (S. A'ymman Aniruddha) said in verso : 

“ He who with a firm mind was a protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
the letting out and taking in of breath (respiration) being stopped, the clear eyed, at last, is dead. 
"When the Teacher, who was excellent in every kind, was delivered from pain, I was very much 
troubled ; my hair stood on end. He was without fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.” 

As soon as Sdngs-gyas Ciiomdandas was delivered from pain, some Ge'longs rolled on the 
ground ; some clasping their arms, uttered great ejaculations ; some being depressed by sorrow, 
sat still ; some depending on religion, said: Ciiomdandas, who instructed us in many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable, antf delightful to the hearts of all, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, anil divided from us. 

Tlieu the life possessing Magags-p v said to the life possessing Kun-c a vo. u Kun-gavo 
(S. Ananda) if by degrees and by soft mj?ans you will not appease the Gelongs , the gods that live 
for many hundred httlpas , will reproach, revile, and say contemptuously : there arc many priests 
(Gzlonys) that took the religious character according to the excellent precepts of the Dulva, 
bill that arc without judgment and reflection.” 

Kun-gavo asked of Magags-pa : ‘Do you Know how many gods there are present ?* ‘Kun- 
gavo, in all the space that is from the city of Kusha to the river Tig-dan, (^g«T'$J^) from the 
gro>c of the pair of Sdl-trcvs to the Chaitya Mchhod-rien, adorned with a head 

ornament by the Champions) 12 miles, (each of 4*, 000 fathoms) in circumference, there is not 
a single spot left which is not occupied and filled by wise gods of great pow£r ; there is not loft 
so much place by tlic inferior gods where you could fix a stall’. Some of these gods roll on the 
ground ; some grasping their arms utter ejaculations ; borne, being oppressed by great sorrow, 
sir still ; some depending on religion (or on the nature of thiiigs) thus say : Ciiomdan- 
pas, who instructed us iu many things, w hich were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts 
of all, is now separated, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us/ 

In that evening the life possessing Magags-pa, after having expressed some moral reflec- 
tions, sat down in the manner of a venerable wise mau keeping silence. 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing Magags-pa thus said to the life possessing 
Kun-gavo : 

Kun-gavo, go you, and tell thus to the Champions, tlic inhabitants of Kusha ; “ Inhabi- 

tants, (citizens), this evening, at miij-night, the Teacher has been delivered from pain, with respect 
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to the five aggregates of his body ; perform now your duty, and work out your moral merits.” And 
tell them not to take into llieir minds to suy : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 

of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make biin sacri- 
fices (offerings) and do other things that arc required.” After Maoags-pa had said this, Kun- 
o a vo putting on bin religious garb Na'm-jdr) accompanied by other priests or Ge longs, 

went to that place, where the Senate-house of the Champions, that inhabit Kusha, was, and where 
there were assembled at that time about 5()0 Champions of the City of Kusha to consult about 
sonic affairs. Then Kun-gavo said to them: intelligent citizens, assembled Champions of 
Kusha, please to hfcar : At midnight, this evening, the Teacher has been entirely delivered from 
pain, with respect to the live aggregates of his body. Perform now your duty, and make your 
moral merits. Do not take into your minds to say : “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacrifices and perform other rites 
that are required.” After Kun-gavo h;ul said thus, sonic of the Champions that inhabit Kusha, 
roll on the ground ; sonic clasping their hands, utter ejaculations ; some being oppressed by 
sorrow, Nit still; some depending on religion say: * Ciiompandax, who taught us so many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable and delightful to every man's heart, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, ami withdrawn from us/ * 

Then the Champions of Kusha taking to themselves from the whole City, flowers, garlands 
ineetise, sweet scented powders, and musical instruments ; together wdtli their children, 
vivos, male and female sla\es, labourers, publicans, their friends, relations, magistrates or 
officers, and their kindred, going out from tliti City of Kusha, and proceeding to the grove of the 
pair of *Vd/-trees, after having arrived there, show every kind of respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to Chomdanijas (who was sleeping like a lion) by sacrificing to him with myrrh, 
garluuds, incense, sweet scented powders, and with music. 

Then the principal men from among the Champions of Kusha thus said to the life possess* 
ing Kun-gavo (S. Ayusman A'nanda) Venerable Kun-gavo, (or Reverend Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to Ciiomdanuas (or show honour to his memory) please^ to instruct 
us how wc should perform the funeral ceremonies.” “ Citizens ! in like manner with those of *an 
unhcrsal Monarch (S. Chahravartti ) Til). Qfzj/Qpg Khor-lo-gyur-ve-gyel-po ). 

‘Venerable Kun-gavo I how they are performed to an universal Monarch?' ‘Inhabitants! 
(citizens) the. corpse of nu universal Monarch is wrapped first i nj cotton and cotton- 
tree (made into flat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in 500 pieces of 
cotton cloth, then it is placed in an iron coffin filled with seed-oil ; and from above 
it is covered with a double iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet seented 
woods, it is burnt with them; and the fire is extinguished with milk; then his bones 
being put iuto an urn of gold, and building a Chaitya for the .bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixing an umbrella, banners and long narrow hanging pieces of stnff or 
cloth, they show respect, reverence, honour And worship, with myrrh (or fragrant sub* 
stances) garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, and then they celebrate 
a great festival. Citizens ! such things are performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatha-gata, the Arhan, the most accomplished Buddha , you must do yet m&re/ 

* Venerable Kun-gavo ! we will do accordingly as you have commanded ; but as it is not easy 
to get soon together the things required ; in seven days lienee, we will make every thing 
ready, and then ,wc will perform our funeral sacrifices with fragrant substances, garlands, 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, show ing respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to Cuomdandas, who sleeps on the lion-throne (or lies on the stately funeral bed)/ 
‘Do you, therefore/ said Kir\ T -«AVO, ‘accordingly/ 

Then they went away, and in seven days prepared every thing. Aud on the seventh day, 
# having prepared also golden biers (or frames, &c.) bringing together all fragrant substances, gar- 
lands and all sorts of musical instruments that were found within the space of 12 miles, from Kusha 
to the Yiy-dan river; from the grove of the pair of trees to the Chatiya with a head ornament, 
(ornamental pinnacle) they came out from the City, and proceeding to the grove of the pair of 
>SV//-trees, paid respect, reverence, honour and worship to him, who was sleeping on the lion-throno 
with all sorts of fragrant substances, garlands, inecnse, , sweet scented powders, and musical 
sou uds. 

Then the principal Champions of Kasha thus said to the Champions that crowded together 
from all parts: ‘Hear ye, intelligent citizens! The wives and the maids of the Champions, 
shall make canopies of cloth over the corpse of Cuomo an das ; the wives and lads 
of the Champions shall carry the bier of Ciiomoanoas ; and wc showing respect, rever- 
ence, honour, and worship to him, with fragrant substances, garlands, inccnsc, sweet scented 
powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of the City, and after having perambu- 
lated the whole space within, wo shall go out by the eastern gate of the City ; and after having 
passed over, the Yiy-ddn river, we shall stay by the Chaitya (called the CJiaitya that has 
a head ornament tied on by the Champions) and there we will burn the •corpse/ 

The Champions answered them, and said : ‘ we will do accordingly/ The wives and the maids 
of the Champions formed canopies of cloth for the corpse of Chomdandas ; but the wives and 
lads of the Champions, wishing to lift up the bier of Cuomo an das, could not take it up. Then 
MAGAos-rA said to Kijn-gavo : * Life possessing Kun-gavo, the wives of the Champions of Kusha 
could not lift up the bier of Cuomo and as ; and why ?’ ‘ Since such is the will of the gods/ ‘ Life 

possessing Magags-pa ! and what is the will of the gods V * That the bier be carried by the 
Champions and the young Champions of Kasha . 9 ‘ Life possessing Kun-gavo I it must, therefore, 
be done accordingly as the gods will have It/ 


S 
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Then as soon as the bier was lifted up by the Champions and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in the enlightened etheriul space above, scattered about divine flowers, such as 
Utpala, Pdd/na, P&dmakarpo , , Kumutla, &c., sweet scented powders of Ahum , Tamala ; and made 
divine music, and let down many cloths or garments. Then some of the. principal Champions 
said to the others, ‘ let us lay aside the music of men, and the other things, and let us perform the 
funeral ceremonies with divine music, and divine flowers and incense.’ Afterwards they perform* 
ed the funeral ceremonies accordingly (os has been stated above ) till they reached the Chaitya, 

s 

where the corpse was burned. .. 

At Kasha 'there fell at that time so much of the divine flower 3Iandaraka t that it 
reached up to the knees. A man, taking with him a great deal of that divine flower, went to the 
tower of Dig-p&chcn 011 some business. 

At that time Maii a KAsyapa ( I To t-.s ri/no-c h’ii e v- po ), together with a train of 500 persons, 
(or priests) was on his road to Kus/ia, to pay his last respects to the inviolate body of « 
Ciiomo and As. lie, having met that man on the road between Kasha and Dig-puchen , asked 
ofliim, wheneo he came, and whither he was going. lie answered to him: ‘ Venerable Sir, I come 
from Kasha, and, on some business, I go to Dig-jmchen' *0 man ! do you know my Teacher?' 

« Yes, Venerable Sir, I kuow him; it is Ge'miosg GautXma (S. Sukamanah Gautama). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since lie is dead. This Mandnraka divine flower 1 have taken 
from among those, flowers with which sacrificial respects were paid to his relics.’ 

• The Champions of Kasha , wishing to burn the body of ChomdAndas, could not kindle the 
fire. Then MagAgs-pA said to Kun-gavo l‘ ‘Kungavo, the Champions of Kasha cannot burn 
the body of ChomdAndas, and why ?’ i Because it is the. will of the. gods. MAgAgs-pa, according 
to the will of the gods, IIot-.siiung-ch’iien-po, with 500 other persons, is on his way between 
J)ig-pdchen and Kasha, and wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of ChomdAndas, 
before it shall be burned. MAgags-pa t wo must do accordingly as the. will of the gods has been.’ 

Then Kun-gAvo thus said to the Champions of Kusha : * Hear ye, O assembled multitude of 
flie Champions of the City of Kasha . The Corpse of CiiomdandAs could not be burnt, and what « 
was the reason thereof? because the gods? would have it so.’ They said : i wc must, therefore, 
do accordingly us the will of the gods has been.’ 

Afterwards IIot-srung-cii’iien-po arrived at Kasha: from a far he was perceived by those 
of his followers, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders, and all sorts of musical instruments, and afterhaving prostrated themselves at his feet, they 
followed him. He, accompanied by an immense number of people, went to the place where the 
Corpse of ChomdAndas was. And removing all the sweet scented y'oods, he opened the iron 
coffin, took off all the wrappings (consisting of 500 pieces of cotton cloth and of cotton) and then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate body of ChomdAndas. 
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There were at that time, on the whole surface of this great earth four great hearers (Shra* 
vahas) of Shakya : 1, Kohu-dinya : (S. Kaun-dinya .) 2, S,kuj>chet : (Chunda.) 3, Stobs- 
chu-hot-sruno : (Dasa-bala Kasiiyapa.) 4, Hot-sruno-cii’hen-po : (MahA Kashyapa.) 

Among these, Hot-srung having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, beddings, medicaments, and necessary utensils. He thought 
thus within himself ; I myself will make a sacrificial offering to Ciiomdandas. Therefore, instead 
of the former wrappings, Ac., he made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, lie 
covered it with 2 } double covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented woods, he 
w ent aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. 9 

Then the Champions of Kusha extinguished the fire with milk, and the relics were put by 
thorn into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (as has been described above) they carried it into the City, and deposited it in the middle 
of the City of Kusha . « 

The Champions inhabiting die country or town of Dig-pdchen, being informed that there 
have elapsed seven days, since Ciiomdandas has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Kusha have built a Chaitya for his relics ; therefore putting on their armoury 
with four kinds of troops (elephants, horse, chariots, and infantry) they go to Kusha , and thus 
say to the Champions of that City: MIcar ye ! O assembled multitude of the Champions of Kusha , 
Ciiomdandas being from a long time, dear unto us, and now being delivered from pain whife he 
w'as tarrying in the neighbourhood of your City, we desire and request of you that you will give 
us a share of his bodily relies, that we may take them to Dig-pdchen , and build a Chaitya there ; 
then w r e shall pay all sorts of respects and worship to them, and will establish a great festival to the 
memory of Ciiomdandas.' The Champions of Kusha answered them! * Ciiomdandas has been 

dear also unto us ; he died in the environs of our City, we will give to you no share of his relics.' They 

§ 

said : ‘ If you will give, well, if not, we will take by force, with our troops.' Then the Champions 
of Kusha said : ‘ vve will do accordingly.' 

There were, besides those of Dig-pdchen, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 

Ciiomdandas ; their names are : • 

« 

1. The Buluka royal (or kshetriya) tribe, residing in rTogs-pa-g,yovd (of wavering judgment). 

2. The Krod'lya royal race, in the City of Ssgra-Sgrogs . 

3. A Brahman residing in Kh ytib-hgvg-g, Ling (Vishnu's region.) 

4. The Shdkya royal ( kshetriya ) tribe, at Sers 9 kye , or Capita* 

5. The royal ( kshetriya ) tribe, Litsafyi, residing at Yangs-pachen (S. Veshali or Prayaga.) 

6. The King of Magadha t Ma-«,kye*s-,</gra (S. Ajdta Shatru). 

* The King of Mugadhoy Ajata Shatru, wished to go himself and conduct his troops ; but 
remembering ChomdAndas, (Shasta) he fell down motionless from his elephant. Then he was 
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put on horseback, but he <again fell down. Then ho entrusted his troops to Yarciiet, a Brahman 
and chief officer, and directed him to give his salutation to the Champions of Kusha , and to ask 
Of them a share of the relies of CiiomdaxdAs ; since he had been dear to him : and he would build 
at lidjagriha a (Unity a for those relies and pay every kind of respect and worship to them, 
and would establish a great festival for them. Yarciiet did accordingly as he had been directed, 
by the King : but the Champions of Kusha will give no share to him. They say : * Yarciiet I 
C homo and As hus been dear to us also from a long time ; ho became, our Lama (Guru) and he 
died in the vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no share of his relief/ Then Yah- 
c iiet said to them * If you will give, w f oll; if not, wo will take by force, by our troops/ They 
said : * we will do accordingly/ 

When the Champions of Kusha saw the great multitude of troops that came to take away, by 
force, the relies of ('iiomd and as, they exercised their wiws ami children in shooting arrows. 
And when their City was besieged by those seven different troops, they came out to fight with them. 
But a Brahman, called Jlriro-t'aug M nydui-pa> (or the Brahman with a drona in his hand ; — 
a measure, the 2<)th part of a bushel) seeing the bad consequences of coming to blows, 
endeavoured to persuade the Champions of Kusha to share with them the relies of CiiomdAn- 
pah ? body ; since ChomdAndas Gautama had been front a long time very patient., and had many 
times praised the virtue of patience. And t he told them that it was unbecoming that they should 
kill or destroy each other's lives, on account of the relies of ChomdAndas. Up reconoded after- 
wards both parties, and made them agree that the relics of Ciiomdandas should be divided into 
right parts. ' 

Leaf fi5I. lie therefore divided them thus s 

1. f One part to the Champions of Kusha . 

2. The 2d part to the Champions of J)ig-pArken. 

« 

3. The 3d part to But.uk a of the royal or kshelriya tribe, residing in vTogs-pd~%yova. 

4*. The Uli part to Kuod'tya of the hshvlriya tribe, residing in the City of Sgra-ngrogs. 

.').' The 5th part to the Brahman residing in Khyuh \yug-%Ling. 

«■ 

(>. The (jth part to the *SiiAkya rojal tribe, in Capita . • 

7. The. 7th to the Litsabyi royal tribe/ in Yang-pd-chcn (S. Vaishali or Praydga .) 

8. The 8th part to Yarciiet, a Brahman of Magartha , the King's Envoy oi that Country. 

And they all built Chuityas in their respective countries, and shewed all kinds of respect, 

reverence, honour and worship to them ; and established each of them a great festival in honour 
of those relies. 

The urn or vessel, in which the relics were first deposited in the Chaitya, was given afterwards 

• < 

to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties, lie took with him thfe 
vessel, and in his own City, called the City of J Brhot&ng Nydmpd> built a Chaitya , and 
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paid all sorts of respects to the relics of ChomdandAs, and in hondUr of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nyaqrodiia, requested the Champions of Kusha that 
they would cede him the ashes or coals of the fire in which the dead body of Chomdandas was 
burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the village of Nya-grodha-ttcvs a Chaitya called 
that of the Coals ; and paying all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

• Leaf 652. There were now in Jambu-dwipa ten Chaityas of the relics of ChomdAndas 
eight were styled those of the remains of his body ; one that of the Urn or Vessel,' and one that of 
the Coals. 

The four eye teeth of Cuomo and as were thus divided : One was taken up into the Traya - 
strinsha heaven of the gods. The 2d was deposited in u Yid-du-hong-va ” (the delightful town.) 
The 3d is in the Country of the King of Kalingha . The fourth is worshipped by a Nagara ja in 
the City of S gra-sgrogs. 

The King M Mya-nan-mist,” (S. Asiiok a), residing at Pataliputra, has much increased 
the number of Chaityas of the seven kinds. 

Leaf 652. Chomdandas (Shaky/p) was bom at Kapila . In Magadha ho arrived at the 
supremo perfection (or became Buddha). At Kashi he turned the wheel of the Law (or promul- 
gated his doctrine). At Kusha lie was delivered from pain. 

Leaf 653. In this is related how, after the death of Siiakya, IIot-shuno-ciiaen-fo 
(S. MaiiA Kasiiyapa) made arrangement for the Compilation of the doctrines of Siiakya, con- 
tained in the DuJva , J)o, and Mdmo (or Qhhos-Mndn-pa, or Sher-chhin ) (S. Vinaya, Sutra 
and Mdtri Abhidherma, Prujnyd pdramitd .) , 
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REVIEW 

OF 

THE NAISHADHA CHARITA, 

OR 

ADVENTURES OF NALA RA^JA' OF NISHADIIAj 


A SANSCRIT POEM, 

BY SHRi IIARSHA OF CASHMIIt, WITH .A COMMENTARY 
BY PREMA CHANDRA, 

Published by the Asiatic Society , 1836. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


The subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Indian 
poets. The celebrated V yasa deva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple ; the paragon of all the Eastern poets, KAiAdJIsa, has orna- 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 
oriental learning ; while Sur! Harsha, the author of the present work, 

f 

Ijas adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very flowing style. • 

A concise account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may be agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Nai.a, king of Nishadha, and Damayant! 
or Bhaimi, daughter of BiHma king of Vidarbhi, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for youthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations have formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover. To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it is, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Solomon has said : “ A bird of the air may carry the 
voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 

The King’s daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, excites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor whom she may choose. *In India daughters are commonly dispos- 
ed of by their parents when children; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On such occasions a bard or encomiast pro- 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of whomsoever the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

9 

The king liaviug convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 
assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 
is an artful device of the poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 
as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 
one of these divinities employs Nala to declare his passion, and furnishes 
him with the means and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 
object. Upon seeing him, however, and heariug the tale of love which he 
related on behalf of another, the king’s daughter fell in love with him, as 
the very substancq of that ideal form upon which she had long doted. He 
was next acknowledged in the public assembly ; and after being married, 
returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. 
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At this point Shr( Harsha, the writer of the Naishadha, stops ; 
while VyAsa Deva and KALfnAsA, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nala became devoted to gaming. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. KAli, the per- 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch to such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
His kingdom was lost, his wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly of* his conduct, he is repre- 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nebuciiadnez/ar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with the beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as 
being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Naishadha is divided into two parts called the and the 

^WYWWW. This division is, however, entirely artificial ; there being 
nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such a distinc- 
tion. The whole work consists of twenty-two books, and the whole 

i 

subject is the marriage of Nala. Great credit must be given to Sunt 
Harsha for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out his story by 
minute delineations. We should have concluded it impossible ‘for the 
poet to write nearly three thousand lengthy stanzas that would be generally 
interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 
he had furnished us with ocular demonstration. The word Adventures in 
the English title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 
events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not fitly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 
we have an account of the gods returning and KAli coming to try Nala. 
In the twenty- first book we have an account of the king's procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, worship, repasts, and •amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account is given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer’s eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but with these exceptions, all the books are amatorial, or 
such as are connected with the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
pqem, it is necessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the different metres ' employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naishadha arc numerous ; each book 
commences in general with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it ; besides being diversified by the introduction of other metres 
* at the close. These, it is true, are of the first class, and, with one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and species employed are common and 
not difficult to be ascertained ; but though they present little or no per- 
plexity to the reader, it must be*allo\vcd that they display the powers of 
the writer. A few specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to specific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Snaf IIarsiia was capable, if he chose, of writing in 
metre of any description. In addition to the Anushluhh* or common 
heroic measure used in Sanscrit poetry, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
pdda or 32 to the stanza, the following generic metres are commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(1st) Class fn Order vre Genus vnnf) Species 5nroif«rw as 

• w-w I — w I I -w- I v-v I — w I I - V - 

The flowing stream of hiBtory like his, 

Removes the guilty stains of this dark age, 

And how much more tiie poor, composer's faults. 


* For examples of this see the seventeenth and twentieth books. 

• * u 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in this metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 
genus called 

(2d) Class ipr Order Genus Species as 

w w * i w— 

• The city was the •wonder of the age, 

Adorned with domes of varied size and form ; 

And in its middle, low, and upper rooms, 

Was like the middle, low, and upper worlds. 

(3d) Class Order Genus Species T’SfWf and gwjw as 

w-w|--w|s/-wl — |w-w| — w|w-w| — 

fmftuS 'gtfwi ww *i§ msrTtP i 

— w I -w I v-w I -- | --W I - -w I w-w I -- 

^ tEfir^g wfu re wufv**i*ni*«*jnT u 

From tin' report of his more beauteous form, 

The moon,* oppressed with shame, now hides his head, 

Amidst the sun or sea or wandering clouds. 

The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. The fifth and twenty- 
firstt books in another species of the same genus called ^T3nrT. 

(4th) Class, Order *tr Genus swfct Species as 

V I I I w- w |-|-w|-vw I w-w I w-w I 

• • 

The charming BiiMMLto obtain her wish, 

^ Entered the court divine when full of Kings : 

And there attracted by her lovely form 

The looks and smiles of all within the place. 

The eleventh and thirteenth books are written in this metre. 


* Tbc moon with Sanscrit writers is always masculine. 
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(5th) Class Order Genus Species 

w w w | s-/ w - J | - w ~ | \ jsj - | sj - | sj\j w | w w- | | - V - | ww- | w - 

arrow rorcnr ^ ro ro « *rt ^rttoSi nfr nnnwir i 

rorogrw twiw ftobn faro* ror * I 

O Kiug victorious! now awake from sleep, 

And let the lovely Bitaimi feast thine eyes ; 

For in this world, no greater bliss is known, 
a Than waking to behold ones dearest friend. 

Tlic nineteenth book is written in this metre. 

Besides the above w hich sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer metres are used at the end of different books, as First Clnss and 
Order, — Genus ^tfavfa Species ; and Genus rofa Species 

drawer &c. ; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often playful, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

It would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the Nnishiulha is diffuse : it is sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by Kalidasa in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo- 
site extreme ; the former labouring to reduce his narrative into as small 
a compass as possible; and the latter to expand and adorn it with a 
great variety of poetic composition. — There are advantages to be derived 
from the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 
style, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex.- 
tent : yet w t c are of opinion, that lie is most to be commended for correct- 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that SHRf Harsha is prolix. When he 
enters the haram, &c. he lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 


For a specimen of this .see the last Stanza quoted in this piece. 
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with delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr. Colebrooke, is very correct, when he says — “ This 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated 
to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments. 

* Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
descriptions. ’When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to descaut upon it, and docs not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Biiaimi’s person, the excellency of Nala’s character, and the 
grandeur of BnfMA’s city, palace, grove, & c. couje under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favorite. — Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fine descriptive pieces ; such for instance as 
the account of Nala's steed or Bucephalus, and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first book : we select the 
latter as a specimen. 

isan?? w i 

iiwTO wwtwwtwwt wwifawiv- i 

finiw wwwrw w’W i 

SWTOflwwirittftfH: qrwfrrcw: fwwrwii 
w mfaw ww wftrcrpflarnww: i 

forcfihr ttk 7 ** fSrttrwwwt fwwTwtfr h 

rt Tqrw^rf*rr wst w ww fWTCW ww | 

fhaffcir w wuw frf*tRr*f spnvtw ?n wnrw: uwfwftr h 
www w wjRjjwvI wwft^ar ww arcg i 
wrer wfarafa Tinian wiffl B Mfrfr o 

T«tvtw ft ora wr^th «nr vi ajar: | 

wwnrww w wnrerwran far?:: i 

w^fvwT snrcl strjo *nnr^f?nfcwr mrfttff i , 
aiftwraTTw wwwjw^tott fwir wt wwwt wwftr w i 
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*pn?*r*r yre Orev r ^nror t «ngnr: iwpilf I 
Or^f*m«rf'»r ire jwi ^snh? httt Rirawwrnnc* i 
w* $ fsnr? fringe xfn wtrfcSh 

inrBnr irf^nir* finr *r *rf*irr ne *y»: o 
w*t feimi^Rfir infiorTTsrsmr^ fMui»«*AV*fafwir: I 
eMW^fiT farcrm fif rmfl ^T a*rmfn^< ngeT u 
Hrfirgyk *mrwTiT*frf*m emfem i 

qia tfir %*nt%y fV®crwar«f e*nf*r ^^rf*r f^raOrafcr a 
ir^r ilwbr f^etiS^gwT winfir f^nfr f*nrer^ irfe i * 
Tmfxi ri|7 ttto fann^s ircrcnr* it 


awiPi tt*t f^Tt«T mngran fi*rnr Spnj fwar irw 5 1 
^rns wiFr f^ei*i W«r fsrvnr ^rmrfiff *ngnfsr murftr 1 

O' C >* 

*remsr ytftei *r arro ihin^TWBiii u 

m * ^ ^ 4 

^iRRfiS v^rf*r ire^f yS^^S/syfarimr u 
«ni«<aiT«fftre^f^i4j«Twnfrsr ^^i^rfinH^inNir^*irerwTir 1 
to ^ ’yyrfSr^nfarTfli^ip* iftrrrsret sou r e r fi rar ^ i ^rprt 1 


As lie admired and praised its golden wings, 
The bird imprisoned in liis hand replied. 

Fie on the King allured by golden wings. 
To covet me. Say, art not thou thyself 
A sea of wealth ? and by a drop like me 
Wliat increase to the ocean will be made ? 
My death will more Ilian simple murder be, 
A lasting stain upon thy memory. 

For on thine honour I reliance placed : 

And sages say, it is a barbarous deed ; 

To kill a foe who trusts to thee for life I 
In every place thine armies are immense. 
And is thy soul so bent on cruelty, 

That all their slaughters* cannot thee suffice ? 

w 
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0 ll*t the valour he accursed, that spends 
Its force on a defenceless wretched bird. 

Will not the world ery shame upon the mail; 

That kills an innocent like me who live 

As sages, on the produce of the earth ? 

He then addressed the King in plaintive notes, 

And poured into his heart, the sea of love, 

A flowing stream of pitiful distress. 

1 am tuy mother s only darling son, 

My wife has lately borne a son to me, 

And wilt thou not in pity spare me now? 

My friends, indeed, will mourn my fate awhile, 
And loud lament the vanity of life; 

Yet after that will soon repress their tears ; 

But, O my mother dear ! thy poignant grief 
Will be a sea, that never can be crossed. 

O my beloved wife ! wliat wilt thou fdcl. 

When asking those thou mcetest on the road. 

If they have seen thy husband hastening home. 
With large provisions stored, and travelling slow. 
Thou sect them burst into a flood of tears, 

Before they tell the dismal talc of woe ? 

C) gracious God, how could thy beauteous hand, 
That formed her plastic, kind and tender heart 
Write such hard thing* within the honk of fate ? 

O my dear wife* ! what feelings will be thine. 

When like a thunder bolt this fatal blow 

Shall stfike thy heart, tjiv brightest prospects blast. 

And turn the world into a wilderness ! 

Thou lovely fair! if grief for me should break 
Thine heart, then I shall feci a second death ; 

For from that time my family will die. 

When thou art gone who will take care of them ? 
The children then of many prayers, distressed. 
Ami rolling in their nest, and crying out 
For food, with sunken eyes will soon expire. 
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O offspring dear ! to whom wifi you extend 
Your gaping bills, when parents are no more ? 

Alas ! alas ! your fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooned away. 

Had not the flowing tears from Nala's eyes. 

Recovered him to sense and life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the bird dismissed, 

• And said, since 1 have seen thy handsome form, 

And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No more complain to me, but go in peace. 

When liberated from the monarch’s hand, 
llis friends around him flocked, and they 
Who mourned before with burning tears of grief, 

Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

Most of the descriptions in the Naishadha relate to works of nature and 
art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 
stars and night ; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul arc depicted in lively 
colours. There are many passages in the seventeenth hook in which the 
bud passions are personified with considerable effect. When Kali is met 
by the gods, he is represented as attended by lust, auger, avarice and folly, 
his leaders or generals, together with a large army of other passions. 
The leaders are described, and in perusing the account, the*classical reader 
is strongly reminded of the picture of Envy drawn by the hand of Ovid 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis.* The following is the repre- 
sentation given of folly : — t • 

trai **fsitrcnrt i 

a yp w i f yr rrw $ y 

* To save the trouble of reference and enable the reader to compare for himself we quote 
these striking lines. 

• • 

Videt iutus edentem 

Vipcrias carnc.s, vitiordm alimcnta suorum, 
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v WKfr*\ 

win 1 3^rsr^rir TifVsrr r 

ifHrR^ray f^i^a^M ^tq^gri^nrt I 

*m v* w s wrenv* 1 ** « 

mramwft fro w i 

*HT 5(TOft WIT5T "STS U<nril(M ^r r 

They saw the horrid monster Folly there, 

i 

Bereft of sight, refusing kind advice, 

Embracing vanity ; determined too 
That nothing shall the union dissolve. 

Jlis Votaries know, to-morrow they must die. 

And yet forgetful of themselves and God, 

They run to all excess in rioting. 

And sink into the mire of sensuality. 

Thus he contaminates his active train. 

And putting out the lamp of knowledge bright. 
Makes all their foolish minds as dark ami black. 
As tho* with lamp-black they were foully smeared, 
lie so infatuates their stupid soids, 

That tlio* awake they sleep ; and tho* they see. 


Invidiam : visaque oculos avertit. At ilia 
Surgit liuino pigra : semisar unique rclinquit 
Corpora serpentum: pas^uque incedit inerti. 
Utque Ileam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
lngemuit* vultumque ima ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet : macies in corpori toto : 
Nusquam recta acics s livent rubigine dentes : 
Pectora felle virent : lingua est suffusa veneno : 
Risus abest, nisi quern visi movcrc dolores. 

Nec fruitur somno, vigilaribus cxcita curis ; 

Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 
Successus hominum; carpitque ct carpitur uni 
Supplicium que suum est* * 
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Yet they are blind ; and tho' they plainly hear, • 

Yet are they deaf ; and tho’ the vivid light 
Around them shines, they grope as in the dark. 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Naishadha for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example, 

, • 

The halo of the fame of his glory bright as tho white canopy of the fChhatra of state 
supported by a golden rod. 

The use of figures and images is another striking characteristic of 
the Naishad/ui. It is impossible to open the book in any part without 
.seeing figures of varied form and size — ShrI Harsh a does not commence in 
a style which he is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 
of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 

fTsftrrftjjm w 4 tht* l 

*TTV**p | 

The history of this King the wise esteem, 

And drink with greater zest than nectar sweet. 

The white and royal chhatra's canopy, 

But feebly shews the halo of his fame : 

In him a thousand glories are combined. 

His figures are so numerous that they pervade eve,ry subject he 
touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the I6fh book. 

feauqqgati Pijfli wrsrnRmru* i ' 

wuioS i m w r fi n ? ugnpn i 

wp *nc i 

The King conducted Nala and his wife 
Unto tfte borders of liis wide domain ; 

And then with mipd distressed and speech confused ; 

X 
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Bade them adieu, and to his court returned : 

Just as a wave by a strong wind impelled 
Rolls from the bank into the pond again. 

His parting words were these ; “ My daughter fair, 

The tie that binds us, must be now dissolved ; 

Henceforth nmy virtue be your parent kind ; 

Forbearance your preserver from distress ; 

True peace of mind your undecaying wealth ; 

c 

And Nala all beside that you may need.” 

Many of the figures and comparisons used are very cataclircstical, 
and many of the ideas singular and extravagant. In showing what an 
ornament Biiaimi was to her partner, the poet in the verse following the 
one above quoted, says — 

Her eyes were like the deers; her stately pace 
Was like the elephant's ; and so the King, 

Adorned with gold, seemed like a mountain huge, 

Near which the elephant and deer repose. 

In speaking of the rising sun he remarks : 

maftt wwt wiwraTywprenrfwwrfjr* frocir: ijfrwrnrt 

wit i 

The moon beheld the hawk of day fly up, 

And with his bright and heavenly rays give chase, 

Unto the raven night ; alarmed with fear 
For the* dear liarc* reolining on his breast, 

He fled precipitate : and all the stars, 

Like doves afraid, betook themselves to flight. 

The play upon words is another characteristic which we have mention- 
ed as belonging to the Naishadha. This is regarded by Eastern Writers 
as an important article in ornamental compositions : It was not therefore 

• i 

- 

* Orientals speak of the hare in the Moon as occidentals do of the man in the Moon. 
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to be expected that in a work like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. 'When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions,* I am the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho' it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some splendid oriental productions. Most of these puns upon words in 
the Naishadha apply to nouns and adjectives : the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples will be sufficient 
to explain this. 

Tuifir www i 

3TW5T tVuru faiHf a 

Wilt not thou who art the nymph of this world act tlio heroine over these Kings who conquer 
by arrows, bows, and bowstrings and conquer this one by excellence alone (THU.) 

wfiranrengj srr?rc w© i 

wfVqrr snnftpirT fnffiros y 

The Moon’s father had but one pupil of the eye inn) hut i srauc h richer and has twenty- 
seven constellations (?rnx) 



I 


In the evening, from the sinking of the (?rcfw) sun or boat, the eyes of all pass 
(fl+HtitrftlMtiy) the river of darkness or the dark river, by means of the stars or a raft. 

Examples of the double application of the adjective occur in the 
following lines. 


_ • 

• * See the 49th Chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 
lost in the translation. • * 
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*?tfi» f*nn * wirtiw i 


The night and his bed were witnesses of his wakeful distress. witness and 

MHT*HWH 00 * ^ arc s breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 
ftm and m«U 




Then the King entered the pleasure ground witlh a desire to compose himself as Hari entered 
the overshaded deep. Here the adjective applies to qfppff the wood and 

^EP^roifWfv the deep : signifying for the first, variegated with new leaves, and for the second, 
variegated with coral. 

tnm v ubiwv m**r mtpwnr*nTOWiwr i 

ftmfipirm ^ftwifirtr * » nw ftr <r nrc i 

The similarity between the Moon and Ganida being seen by Vishnu, they were both properly 
engaged in his service. Tpqm if applying to the former signifies having phases ; to the latter 

having wings. So applying to the former means Lord of the Kshatriyas ; to the 

latter Lord of birds. So having on it a deer, or having on it Vishnu. And so 

fir«i$i*unfawil appointed for an eye* or for carrying. 

• To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, where Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des- 
cribing the character of individuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 

t * 

over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and hence though several are spoken of, each one supposes him- 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of such nouns and adjectives as have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult either to find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 


* The Moon is regarded os one of Vishnu’s eyes. 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which *we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate reflections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen- 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside- 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions arc made in a single stanza, or in a 
. part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object ; but at 
others, he pauses and carries them on through a number of 'couplets — as 

ft w vnuir fw5rnpnfrr?rt i 

By deeds and not by words the virtuous shine, 
u fipnfimr : SRrt H 

Above all weoltA is friendship with the good. 

w? Jnfft 'ifK wmnt vrefwr fij ww i 

In deepest lakes and hearts the most profound, 

The wise in crossing sliew their greatest skill. 

Tho* ignorant the mind, yet if sincere, 

It may acceptance find with the Supreme. 

Damaynnti thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 
to her little messenger. 

nfkw cffcgBmnftem wig w wrvwfd? i 

^ wuu qmdfror f^nnsr i 

«nrt fir wttr w mfknxu wi^*. wnfw tjhtct u 
OTT f^T * URWqtf li *TUT 

w Txn fiw if ir firarrai h 

iKigAnwft wrwwt i^r wi*tfr'ncwf**fnw i 

firxi fkwthrovrcror i 

All dangerous is delay : for time is swift : 

And lo*g delibtJration is reserved 

For grave affairs. The sharpest intellect 

May wait advice ; but pain can never wait. 

Y 
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Thtoi go, but tell him not of this affair 
When ho has freely drunk of pleasure's cup: 

Tor to the man whose thirst is quench’d, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 

And do not speak to him of this affair 
When rage inflames his mind ; for to a man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet ; 

But even sugar bitter to the taste. 

And do not treat with him on this affair 
When deep immersed in other weighty cares ; 

For then attention sleeps, and by her nod 
A Hat denial gives to what is sought. 

The following are said to be the reflexions of Nala within himself 
when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 


ww fttiw u 

sfftwrcfa y ffo q mn 4 i* w tw>rfigw qwv *i*r l 
far fatft*$ w?r. g 

w T*fa $ M\*uvd *n-*MKfa vrarft ipff i 
*r w* wx wr : si'Sufl^rmniT faro wiaff i 


mfirow TC^rofroi* wsrrunrorot I 


i tnwg *i**rfa fawrai I 

gfaTO ^ fifa w n r I 



w wmn‘ fipw ^ fawn ffr i 
3nrero«Knn *^ *r farfV *i fl | [fa<iA rt a 
* faro* umimw i 

*fa?«nfaro*ro fa**f trorareur froffa Riffcnr g 


w*r 


^nsnr wb ■»p*Mr l 
*r g 
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^Nr *m f^nc im * m?< rfw mfn ■ 

-* if* <mf^ nr a iT n ir*rrvi anrart i 
*r«jin wfir fr r tftnriftTfire^Tw Trftv: a 

MV'n in«^ n i TT ffinr fun? Il*l3ta: i 

f*ef*r Ttf*r i 

mqtft arw* mA ^i t %* n 3 rc i te * ^Uq . 8 


Then Nala long within his mind revolved. 

What can I have, which these do not possess ? 
All that I have, I willingly will yield 
To such petitioners ; nor will I spare 
My life, if that will satisfaction give. 

But far more dear to me than life or wealth 
Is Bhaimi whom they seek: the world with her - 
Is not to be compared ; if her they ask 
I then must say — “ She is not mine to give 
O that I knew tlieir wish, that I might give 
Without their asking me ; for woe to him 
That long postpones to answer fair requests. 

If thro’ delay the suppliant is ashamed. 

Then all that he can give, will not wipe off 
The stain indelible of such a crime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool. 

Revives the hearts of those about to faint 
From apprehension of a sad repulse. 

The gen’rous man will give his gold like straws. 
Nor spare his life, if that should be required : 

So say the Shastras for his use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need. 

As far more fij for fortune's resting place. 

Than that expanded lotus in the pond. 

Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of catibfying needy craving souls, 

The earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains high, and spreading trees and seas. 

That misers should, while life remains, hold fast 
Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful ; 

But that in death, they should refuse to give. 

Is what may justly fill us with surprise. 

I am most highly honoured by the gods, 

In being asked before all other men 
A favour to confer. The fruit is great, 

Which I by liberality muy gain. 

The man w ho on the poor his wealth bestows, 

Tho* doomed to pass the lonely road of death. 

In heaven shall find a happy safe abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall be repaid more than a million fold. 

Hence all the wise should so their riches use, 

As to secure this future rccompence. 

Wc conclude our quotations from the Nais/iad/ta, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded liis performance, and in which he has 
ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 
Ovid when he 3aid — 


J aiuquc opus cxegi ; quod nee Jovis ira, ncc ignes, 
Ncc poterit ferrum, ncc edax abolere vetustas ; 


yet it is evident lie contemplated liis work with great self complacency. 


ujtmftnfc * 1 


If this my work should please the wise in heart, 


The scorn of fools will nought with me avail ; 
The charms of beauty are concealed from boys ; 


But seen and felt by men of age mature. 
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Altho’ my language sounds sonorously, 

’Tis not the empty sound of falling rooks. 

Its meaning will be found a sea of milk* 

Which to the churner, will abundance yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist, 

And such it was my object to present 
•Let not the reader in conceit despise, 

What all at once, he cannot comprehend ; 

But rather let him seek a skilful man, 

Who can explain what seems to be obscure, 

And bathe himself in the poetic stream. 

It would be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Shri Harsha in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with a single remark. In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovid ; in the easy flow 
of his language he is Virgil’s equal or perhaps superior ; in the variety 
of his metres and moral reflexions, he competes with Horace : while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 
far exceeds them all. 


z 
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X. 


ON 

SIAMESE LITERATURE. 

By CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 


[Letters used in this Paper — in expressing Siamese sounds : 

S — broad a. u— 4he French 4 which may be used for it. 

i— short a. 1 and i — as in police, it, long or short. 

• Sa — d short prolonged. ai — as y in my. 

£u-^-ditto, answering to along vowel. ei-*-as i in pine.] 

This Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ 'Leydens remarks on the languages and literature of the Ittdo Chinese na- 
tions .” (*) ** The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 
“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 
“ as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their , 
“ books of medicirie are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“ science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“ tion sprinkle their style copiously with Bali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“ tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra'ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Brah- 
“ mans and he justljf observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “ contain the same stories and* incidents which are 
current among the Rat,chbig, Burma and Medayu nations.” 
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, This latter ' circumstance naturally follows from the feet that most of 
the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
Western India. 

The generality of these compositions are spun out to an intolerable 
length to an European taste— and in those of a dramatic nature the cha- 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 
opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries — 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 

1. The Rdma-lce-un is a poetical version of the famous R&tn&yana 
of the Hindoos — and relates of course the adventures of RIm or Phra RAm 
and his brother 'Phra Lak [Laksamana of the Malays] or the General — and 
their wars with SotsakAn or Dushakantha [one of the names of R&vana] 
Tyrant of Ceylon, who carried off Nano Seda [or Sita], wife of Rama. 

The version adheres pretty closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style termed Rang U Ph&k 
— and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 

2. Radin. — Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 
from a J avanese story. 

It is the history of Raden Month! (Mantri) or Eenau, then son of 
Thau K iitS Repan, of K<*sepan, who having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
disguise; many adventures befal him in the country of Doha, the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named Bt5tsaba, and also in Gagalang , .and 
Sinyasari. ThjPwork consists of seventy volumes, or father chapters. * 

3. Somanakhodom is a history of Buddha in mortal shape. It is 

also termed Wetsandan — in Baili, Wesantara. It consists of thirteen 
volumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably 
to the metemsychosis— These are— . 

1 Shots&phan, \ 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 

2 Heemmaph&dn » 134 stanzas. 
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3 

Shammakan, ... 


4 

Wannapawek, . . . 


5 

CM Chok, 


0 

Chu JLaphom, .... 

• • • • 35 ditto. 

7 

Mahd P/ton, . . . . 

.... 80 ditto. 

8 

Thuman, 

.... 101 lines. 

0 

Matsi, 

... 90 ditto. 

10 

&dkkrdbltp, 

43 ditto. 

11 

Mahd Ratch&bab, 

. . «, . 69 ditto. 

12 

ChUkrdsat, 

.... 36 ditto. 

13 

Nakhan Kiln, . . 

.... 48 ditto. 


t 

4. Rii-ung Phrid or WelyasundSn is the history of a Prince of 
this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs 
many notable deeds of charity. It is written in the style termed 
Nangsuthet. 

5. W&r&wong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nang KharamL His elder brother was Chettha Singhana 
RachasL 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him* one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Rus'i [. Rlshi ], The 
Rusl in escaping through the* air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind Lomkrdt, which blows off his 
head. The diamond falls to the ground, is afterwards picked up c by the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk, and at length reaches Wdnavong. 

6. Mohosot, in Bali Malta Salta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leyden described, the wars of Maha Sot and Chorni, and is the same as 
the Burman Mahd Sul ha. 

The following appears on a cursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. • 

Mohosot is prime minister to Raja ThawIthe, Who is opposed to 
Raja Thau Chovlani and his Minister TaxIwat. The whole of the 
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incidents relate to military, strategy, and a trial of sltilh in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties* *. 

Mohosot after a long series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize ChovlanI, and to carry off his daughter for his master 
THAwfTHB. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

, • This Cheritra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 

practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where self-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. U'nnarut is a Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. Oounar6t, according to Leyden, was the Grandson of Crishna 
* or the Hindoo Anirudha. * 

It has been composed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished of Siamese compositions, whether consi- 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which are as 
refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup- 
posed to admit of. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor- 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people, — indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story is as follows : 

PHRA-fN or Indra descending from the sky in form of a deer, allures 
the Raja Oounar^t from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 
the precincts of the palace of Thau Kr^ng Phaan, a Yak orRATCHSHA: 
next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the Y/k, 
and the recital ^pbeir cruel separation after a very ^ short acquaintance. 
The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 
lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 
advice of an attendant ; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 
and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 
earth and air for the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 
co mmunic ated to hjm, she also carries a box of the perfume used by his 
mistress. The Raja is after some time found and eagerly follows the 
attendant back to the Yak’s palace, where having gained access to the 

A 2 
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apartment of the lady he is in act of vowing; as lovers are wont ■ to vow, 

when the Yak’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him with a 

coil of snakes, and then with one end of this he suspends him from the 

ecnling. OounarUt’s Uncle Beromma Chakkri learning the deplorable 

fate ofhisNephew mounts on the back of Khr&t (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 

and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yak’s palace. Bursting 

into the apartment the Bnakes are alarmed at sight of their- inveterate foe , 
« 

Khrut, and quit Oounar6t, who seizing a spear engages the Yak in single 
'combat.- He afterwards carries off the lady to his own country. 

8. Malay is a book quoted by Dr. Leyden and relates, he observes, 
fo the benefits of Malay, the being whose office it is to allay the torments 

■ 

of Naraka or hell. 1 have not perused it. ’ 

9. Marie. — An account of a daughter of a Ratchsha. v 

10. Chattn.-—A Drama in the rang Lakhan or Ligonean strain. 

11. Ch&l&wftn — Is a History of Chalaw an, prince of alligators, who 
under illusive forms allured to the banks of the river the two daughters of a 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to' the deep. These were Nano 
Tap.hau kua, “> the princess of the diamond ship,” and Nang tap,hav 
Thano “ the princess of 'the golden ship.” King Chau Khbai Thang 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore was slain by him after 
two fierce engagements. 

12. Phom Haam.— -The story of “ Phom-HXam,” ©r “ she with the 
fragrant locks," the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets and gives it the winds. It is wafted acros^ghe ocean to £he ' 
country of a certain king who finds it while bathing — being directed to 
where it lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
regarding the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is directed by 
them to the residence of Phom-HAXm. With her he elopes, followed by 
Ihe elephant,* which subsequently dies of- grief, bequeathing his tusks 
to Phom-HXXm. 


* Some mortal in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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• • JVd -iWm.— *Thk has- been stated generally by .Dr .*Leyden to be ‘ a 

* mythological account of the .origin of- the> universe, according, to the 

* principles. of the BuddhistSect.’ 

I find on. examination). that it is nearly a transcript of .a Salt work. 
The contents may be briefly described. . . < 

The world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns. 

* • I sdr a, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen- 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge .was tossed and con- 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds — after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos— diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepared to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

'■ • Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
who subsequently spread the race over, the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an allegorical allusion to the 
evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification — and there 
is something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts of the flood 
and ' with the Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 
devata-like, progenitors of the human race. In another chapter it .has 
been shewn tl* the Siamese are acquainted with Than Manoo, the 
Hindoo Menu or Noah. 

N&ng Prathom .—* Is a story of a wonderful lotus — which a Reost (or 
,Rishi) saw in a tank— and which after some time increased to such a size 
that he was induced to open it. To his great surprise he found a female 
child in' the oup which he accordingly brought up. . 

The curiosity incident to the sex prompted her when grown to woman’s 
estate to court society. She wrqte on a slip of paper an account of her solita- 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a nosegay cast it to the winds. 
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Raja Phba Sowat of the country Ilium paneha,thna a dream in which 
he is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of ; flowers. H&nwnkes 
and mouifting a pegasus flies towards the east. t Passing over the i2iih'V 
house he is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal music. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if she knows to whom the 

r 

nosegay belonged. She abashed at the strange sight of a youthful person . 
of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The 'Raja pre- 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted, 
to the house,— where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con-, 
sents to become his wife. The Rishi returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. 

Nang Sothan. — The history of a queen who was wife to a Yak 
prince. This latter carried off' the wife of a neighbouring prince, whose 
residence was in the hollow of a tree. * This lady who was called Nano 
Thbpphalinla, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nano 
SothXn — who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yak is 
afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khurn — Is described by Leyden as a mythological account of 
the .celebrated Hamsa. 

Nok Khuni' however means the quail — Hong or Phria Hong being, 
the Hamsa. 

• This story I have not examined. 

1 Pokkhdwddi — Seems from the above authority to be R history of the 
Hindu Bhagavati. 

Theppha lin thong is the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself into 'a golden fish. . It is in 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. > 

Phd-nan son nang, or Phali sSn nang, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Sook Krip. •• They t .were in the servipe 
of RAma in his attack on Lanca or Ceylon. I^hese brothers quarrel, and fight, 
when Sax R&ma ends the combat by killing the latter with an arrow. 
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Hakkali pbm h stated- by Leyd^u to contain the adventures of the 
sea' of a chief who possessed a wonderful cow resembling the Hindu' 
KImaduha. • , *' ' 

Shtpha-rit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every situation of life, addressed to all 
•ranks; • 

s 

Pkrh Suwanna hong — Relates to a prince of this name, who dream! 
of a garland of dowers which entwines round his wrist— out of which crawls 
a snake. The make bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 
dream to a soothsayer who gives the following interpretation of it. That 
the prince would marry a bfeautiful Princess— be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yak — who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a spring spear in his path — by which he is 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. The funeral proces- 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess arrives with a phial of elixir 
of life which IndXa had sent down to her. With a few drops of this liquid a 
her lover is restored to life and her. 

Prang thang, according to Leyden, relates td the adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaks or Rakshas in search of the 
fruit called PrUng thang (the huah sittr of the Malays') for wjiich a certain 
princess being pregnant had a longing. The Hesperian boon Was granted 
by* the Yaks on condition that they should have the child when bom. 

* They receive the fchild — but it is subsequently restored,to its parents. 

N&ng sip sang . — The twelve Princesses. It is related in this book 
that twelve children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 
parents who were pressed by famine. 

A Yak finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaks, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
a sytyr,’or a wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his proteges 
elope, and being pursued by, him. they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 

and lie concealed — next in that of an elephant— and after various adven- 

b2 
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tures reach the kingdom , of Fhra Rotthasen— ♦who takes 'the liberty of 
making all of them liis wives. It so happens that a female Yak who has 
assumed the form of a lovely woman, arrives in, His Majesty’s dominions. 
The king is captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace — and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king’s twelve 
wives. Feigning a dangerous illness she persuades <the infatuated. 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be tom out on the 
plea that she cannot recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed — and this barbarity is noticed in the story to be 
a just punishment — because they had been accustomed to string the fish 
— caught in angling — through their eyes !* The youngest Princess it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish she caught— and it was owing to 
this circumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her’s unin- 
jured. These Princesses bear children in prison much about the same 
time — and all but the youngest devour their offspring through excess of 
hunger — Phra-rot, the son of this younger Princess, grows up to manhood, 
but the cruel Queen hearing of his adventurous disposition lays a snare 
to get rid of him. 

She feign^a second illness and alleges that she cannot recover unless 
the enchanted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked and brought to her. 

The King order? the great gong to be sounded, and a reward is pro- 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Phra-rot at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, offers to go — and then she pretending great 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter MARf, a Yak — 
in which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. Phra-rot 
sets out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Roosee (or Rishi). 


• It were well if the Siamese or eveu other more %nlightened nations would put the humane 
•entiment herein implied into practicee 
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- The holy man invites him into' hie cel Wand open' enquiring whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to Mar!. He. suapects some decep* 
tion, and therefore opens qpd reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yak to shew every degree of kindness and 
attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Rot reaches in due time the Palace of the Yak, who treats him 

• with cdnsideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con- 
trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Phba-rot happens to be walking 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music strike his ear — and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded with the fruit which he had come in quest 
of. He now returns to thd palace and plies MARf with wine in which a 
soporific drug has been steeped — and during its operation he -steals A 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it off, together with the eyes of 
the twelve Princesses which he found suspended jon a bough — also an 
enchanted rod — a bow with unerring arrows, a drug which could restore 
lost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and various requi- 
sites at the will of the possessor. 

Mint awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
a portion of one of the drugs being cast on the ground by RqT, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet- 
ter of these by counter spells, and again approaches Rot who by assistance 

• • 

of another drug hurls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 
a counter drug. Rot now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more couuter spells is consequently foiled. 

Rot arrives at his father’s palace and presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. It is carried to the Queen— who immediately feels that the spell 
which gave her the assumed shape in which she had ensnared the Monarch 
in,the meshes of love was*now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
—huge tusks project from ljer mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on Phra-rot for assistance, who 
touches the Yak with. one end of the enchanted. rodn-and by thus killing 
her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with their eyes which Phra-rot replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with hint. 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent idea&of the people amongst whom it originated— and it has . 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Champa-thang , or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards^ 
distresses the peasants, killing and devouring niimbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the* river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Nang-wila, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
heir beyond her lather’s territory. Here she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of a lotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower and is ' killed. The cat dissuades tho Princess from 
returning home after the cruelty shewn towards her. She is caught by 
Chang thav s\nghon Yaksa, a Raksha, who adopts her as his daugh- 
ter. Phra Chaiya chbt, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 
upon a hunting expedition gives chace to a golden deer which crosses bis 

' c , 

path. This deer is Jndra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 

ft 

palace where he disappears, and as usual, a love scene .ensues, which 
ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 
of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 
been brought to bed of a log of wood : — matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 

Lok end kho — The young tiger and bull. Lkydbn* notices this as pn 
account of the friendship which existed betwixt a tiger and bull, and of 
their being afterwards changed into men by a Rishi. 
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* Phra plum Slawai*— -History of a King of this name , and; his - Queen 
Nano Sang ScuitA. 

Phria Pkalii dad Subkrip, or the adventures of Bali and Suoaiva. 

Them kroong San — History of a Raksha who stole a Princess. ■» ■ 

Khun phen relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Laos and other states. He leads into captivity 
, Nang Sa-e fa a. “ the princess of the jewel necklace/', daughter of the. 
King of Laos — who is given in marriage to the general’s son. He also- 
surprises the prince of Sokkothai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nang kao KfaiYA— lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Prangi. 

Trei Wong-** History 6f a prince who caught a white elephant. 

Chein-narat. % 

Phrii-Photisat — History of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So-thin. 

Hae-sang — Leyden observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “ who was born in a shank or shell and remained in it until 
maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only along with 
a shank shell. He is exposed in the forest, is ' miraculously preserved, 
is adopted by a chief of the Ndgas, or snakes. The Thew aldas, or 
Dewab send him afterwards in a gold ship into the regions of the 
Rakshas, a seven days passage beneath a mountain. He returns and 
goes through many adventures. . 

• Sang sin Chai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 
with a shank shell and a bow and arrow. He travels into the country 
of the Rakshas in search- of his aunt Ke san Samvnta, who had been 
carried away by evil genii. His battles with 'them are related, the death 
of the Yaks — and his visiting the Prince of the Ndgas 1 in his palace 
beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the prince ; the 
stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 

A 

country of the Ndgas on the other. The prince loses. Sang s(n- Ghtai 

c 2 . 
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wishes him to give his wife in lieu of his kingdom. This he refuses. The 
former draws the bow and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 
the form of Oaruda or Kht-ut, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 
to pounce on the prince, who however makes his escape. Sang SfN Chai 
then carries off Nang Svphan, the Snake Queen. 

Waranut and Wdranet — The history of two twin brothers. 

Nang Oothai — History of a princess of the Ndgas. • 

MaJia Chinok is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 
Avat&rs of Buddha 

Mlithang — History of a Yak princess. 

Nang on. 

Wardche-iin. 

PROSE. 

. Prose iB amongst the Siamese confined almost entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

' They are exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 
style. And when the correspondence is of a political nature, each succes- 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fables in prose. 

Nang Champa-thano, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

« 

It would be foreign to the present purpose were any attempt here 

c 

made to compare Indo-Chinese poetry with that of the more western world. 
It will be sufficient to exhibit such extracts from the most approved 
Siamese poetical works as may allow the reader an opportunity of drawing 
his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
hold. The late Dr. Finlayson who accompanied Mr. Cbawfurd’s mission 
to Siam very correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese is 
plaintive and the instrumental lively, playful,, soft and sweet. The few 
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Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a grept deal of trouble 

written out for me by a . well known Malayan proficient of Penang named 

Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Ceawfurd I 

• « 

believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the Thai prosodial system seems to me to be that 
'Of tjie Sanscrit,, although it has been modified in some measure by the 
peculiar structure of the new medium to which it has been adapted. Such 
a system could not fail to undergo a change when forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic into that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Loubere in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
*a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rhyme, he could not comprehend 
how it could consist in quantity as did the Greek and Latin poems. 

The Thai language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and oompound words 
may be drawn, namely, the Bali ; but, granting that such an advan- 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield* 
poetry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (who pronounced their 

a 

words either in a high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) with the accentual system 
of*the English. For as tho Thai language is pronounced according 
1 to a nearly invariable scheme of long and short vowels, and is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is clear that it must be free from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to. 

If again verse consists * chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 

• into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
‘ means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 

* qualities of the lines or stanzas, of which the poem is composed, 

i 


* He here treats of Siamese language. 
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* enables the ear, to distinguish the close of each series of. feet, and to 

* anticipate that close at stated intervals,’ then is the Thai language per- 
fectly capable of such a combination. The Thai poetry is so supplied 
with rhythm that it might and frequently does exist without.rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poetic works of this language— 
the epic* and the dramatic. 

The greatest proportion of the faangsu So-wt, or .heroic poems, 
resemble the* Chfrilras of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be shewn. 

The unities are not often much attended to — and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 

As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works' 

consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 

the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 

Yut hai chai asthey are termed. These most commonly divide the lines 

into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the- hexameter, 

when two or more pauses in a line arc required for the melody. A ^rord 

is very rarely divided by a pause — an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 

to the monosyllabic system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 

in the movement of the feet. 

< • 

There appears to be no caesural pause where the preceding syllable is 
% 

long. The last word of a verse, or o f a stanza is usually pronounced in a 
lengthened tone — and there is no arbitrary cadencef observed. This 
prolongation of the tone in some instances appears to supply the {rant 0 / a 
long syllable, although' it certaihly is attended with -the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the cacsure. Some strongly accented or in- 
tonated syllables are short by rule — thus Phrd. It requires a strict 
attention to the verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, 5, e, ai. 


• Called NUhan — or Nlyai apd rH-ang rdu. 
+ Long bot 
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* 

Til* prevailing tone in which' the He&ic or’ Epic ^hhsids site recited 

/ * * ' 

and read is high ; but there is too much chiming in the vghele to 'please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on* a consonant, the .word in wh&h it 
occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief vowel be short. 

THE BOT-RANG OR DRAMA. 

i 

The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions — and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 
the Barmans , Laos and CambojanS, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Bot-rSng may be translated a melo-dramatic opera. The sub- 
jects are taken from their romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at the great festivals — apd the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria- 
ted for such public exhibitions— .but temporary sheds are most commonly, 
erected with stages inside for the actors, when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok lo or actors are not always speakers ; for it sometimes 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception is not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand : nor was I 
aware of it until an attendant pointed it out to me. * 

A ^ 

• A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by*a full band of music 
attends* The female characters are generally represented by boys in 
women’s attire. The dresses are rich and becoming, and the dances grace- 
ful and easy, surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian n&tch — 
and which is only supportable when it shews off to every advantage 
thp fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kdmdeo. 

The music would be very pleasing were one or two of the wind 

instruments laid aside, especially the Pi chanai, a harsh sort of hautboy.* 

n 2 
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TheiStiecadd, composed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are beaten by a muffled stick, is ah 
instrument of considerable compass. . 

The JBot-rSng employs every variety of Siamese measure — and the 
greatest attention has been paid to suit the language to the actions, feelings 
or .subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs are not all of Siamese? origin — thus • 
there is the Lau or Laos air, the LakhSn or Ligor, and the M on or 
Pegu-an airs. The music, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chinese. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it a£ so high a key at the outset, that, 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, he immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 
ments, which at once and without further comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury. 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music : so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the effect which a knowledge and use 
of .them would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Thai composition are the Mu phdtkan 
— a sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of the syllables (called 
Kham-ti tang,) than on rhyme or Klan. This kind is generally used 
in sacred works. They have likewise P/tlbtg or lyric verses or songs, 
Plengna pastorals, Plengo or elegiac verses— and Plengot or lamentations. 
The note below* will shew that the Thai are a people who delight in poetry 


• Nangsu to-dt, ... Romance — history. 

Sot rdng, Dramatic opera. 

iVt than, \ 

I Epic or heroic composi- 

M V* > tion. 

Ru-any rati, ...J 


p hSt thdm too,:., Trope ^_ figures . 

o-attoa , ... V Allegory . fable8 , 

— yah toa, ... ) 

chom, Metaphor — similitude. 

Khd ring, ) Division of a subject 

Kddnring, > Unities. 
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' , ** 

—the birthright of all rude people, and the- elegant refiner of the ddhd in 

polished life— and tliat they hare improved whatnatutf has bestowed by 
confining it within established rules. t\ fc .. • 

Their musical instruments are well enough adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 


History of Nabinthom Phomi and his queen Kappha. 

JBot-Nangsu So-at or Yani. * 

In this we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line; but the last word in the first line rhymes 
'with that which immediately precedes the caesure in the second — w hil e 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
appear affectation to make use in a disquisition on the poetry of a 
rude nation, of the prosodial .terms applied to Greel^ and Latin poetry, 
but without their adoption it would be impossible to afford the means 
of comparing the Siamese system of prosody with that of other Asi- 
atic nations. 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus — 


1st line, Trochcus — Amphimacer. * — 1 _ w — 

2d ditto, Bacchius — Dactyl. * w — II — w w 

3d ditto, Spondee — Amphibrach. _ _ II w w 

4th ditto, Amphimacer — Dactyl. w II w ^ 


■ 

•Bit, - 

f A chapter— a stanzar— 

Long boty ... 

, Close of a verse. 

l also poetry— story. 

PlaLwak, ... 


Khanty 

Word — sentence. 

Khrung bot 9 

.... Hemistic. 

Wok, j 

f Line— or member of a 
l sentence. 

Sdng t oaky 


Khdn, 

Rhyme. 

Kham yaO, 


Kldn mat phat\ 
han J 

Verse— depending on 

quantity. 

— * * Son, ... 

Mutu, 


Kham khhng> ... 

An acrosljc. 

» 

Tihai naky .. 

... Tones— in the key. 

Sopha j 

\ Measured composition 
[ used forreljgiouspbooks. 

flat bau, 

... Tone and cadence. 

Khun hot, j 

f March of the feet of a 

1 line. 
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The following is a quotation from the abore book.— The air is Yank 


Verse 1st. Verse 2d. 

Mila nitn || twang hhdp pti% Min Phrd du || Sing dai 

fdng Raa-chaa || hra&p Idng phldn ehdi mia *di|| thi prd-sdng 

Phuan klau || chdu chain thdn Mai khdt-sd-thd || chat phng 

r mid rdh ni ^tiSm prd dng . tang trong || td Rdchd 

* The Princess Khapphaa respectfully addressed his majesty in these words. Your higfifcess « 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage 
—and she is watchful to regulate her whole conduct so as to render it agreeable to you. Should 
your generous mind be deprived of the means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who would sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, does not sympathize in all that happens to you ; through* 
this life and in all future states of existence my services and duties will be paid to you alone.’ 

The following quotation from the same' work is iu another measure 
to the Suranff khanang air, and in which spondees predominate. It 
is an irregular one.* 

1. 2. 


Mua ndn j| Einthd phraam 
hhrdn dai || fang hhwaam 
thde hhdm || phrd yaa 
phraam than || khau pdi* 
hhaith&n [c/id] nan 
sdm det || did Rad-chad 
chun chdm || yin di 


Tillin' o ndp || du ihdng 
phdn nung f || doc pang 
than nu-a || he si 
dh mua || yun hat 
thadn thdi || y\n di 
led thddo || ho si 
rap phldn || thdn chdi 


Lindra, having tokei^the form of a Brahman, approaches the King and asks for 1000 pieces 
of money.] 

1 . — << When the disguised Indra heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 
approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on so 
holy a person. 

2. — “ He immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 
crown of lib head, he delivered them into the hands of the Brahman.” 


* ni is a short vowel compound, which b here long by position. 

f In the original the accent b laid on the consonant, making the vowel short, but the time 
• b equal to a long syllable. 
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1 Tro : Pyr : Spond : mua nan || sdm-d&t [cA/i] cfutm aa,. 

2 Pyr : Iamb; pen thuk || [A/ia] ram ktifiam 


3 Pyr: Pyr: Anapaes: ... chak khrni \\jang than | thet sand 

2 

1 Pyr : Iamb : Anap : dPcful || phra baa | ra meet tad 

• ^ 

2 Tro : Iamb ; ran pai || mte chad 

3 Iamb : Tribrach : thung dat || ammarln | ho si 

3 

w w vy W - 

Pyr : Tribr : lam : thok chan || ammarin | un mu 

Spon : Spon : ddt than || ho si 

Spoil : Spon : ran h 'thru || sfn Ida 

4 

_ ^ ^ y y y mm 

Tro : Pyr ; lamb mua nan || song than | phan tad 

Spond : Iamb sang tad || thtp mda 

Iamb : Spond ; Iamb. . . hen than || pho sating | sum phddn 

“ When His Majesty rapturously listened to religious recitations, his soul was purified, and 
Inpha became instantly apprised of it by the increash of the beat in his mansion. 

“ All his resplendent abodes glared with unwonted lire. The God with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to observe the King gradually approaching, by the efficacy 
of austerities and charitable deeds, the enviable condition of a Buddha.*' 

The next verses from the same are also in the Chabang of 16 words to 
a verse. 

. i- 

mu-a iian || Som-dct | phomi 

v _ _ 

hap nang || the wi 

W W St — St w - 

khau pai || nai moo-ung — mafia Jrhruam 
2. 

Phrq chdu || thdau chung rang thumn 
tod thddn || mahdd Phraam 
ibai k,Ka || wai chat—ru nda 


* Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitation. 
E 2 
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3 . 


vita PkrUam || rang thuam — dk maa 
utia t ha an || vhah pen | khas # 

khda thdan maiik hoc than dni 

[King NAHf.\ r TiioM impelled by strong devotion resigns the government of his country to 
I noha disguised. 

r lie then wanders with hLi Queen into the fore.sN — and hero it is that Ixdra having appeared 
again in likeness uf the Brahman desires 1o return the gold, which gave his Queen an opportunity 
as appears in a previous quotation, of displaying her devotion to her Lord.] 

“ The King having reached the dominions of the Malta Brahma exclaimed, on seeing two of 
its inhabitants — O Hindu. If yon wish to purchase slaves take us. The wife of the Hindu 
enquired what price they set upon their persons.” 

The following is a specimen of a measure sienerally found in poetry, 
consisting of tw'cnly-cight stanzas or verses of seven lines each — (marked 
20 syllables.) 

]. . 2 . 


Mini van || plat bun 

ot _ 

fdng hhriih || tha thdan 
kria kdrt || snkrft filial 
thaao rhung || wait tdu 
phti than || phruk than 


_ . WW 

than lihanq || a vhaav 
kill at him || khnug flaunt 
phra naan || Ida rhai 
bat vt || phruk thd a 
plat au || khaii pdi 


thdan kit a a chat pen || hhd fhai 

ynddat || foonfdi khan f Jiang || thdan nail 

‘ The King mildly replied It) the harsh expressions of the enraged devotee — O Sir, I beseech 
yon to be ealin. It i* so long sdneo you left the place, that the circumstance escaped yiy memory. 
But now you may have my ffemren in lieu of the debt which I owe to you/ 


In this species, the lirst and (he second lines rhyme together — the 
word preceding the pause in the third generally agrees in metre with tlie 
last word of the second line— the third and fifth and sixth rhyme together 
— as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 
here we have the dissyllable endu divided by the cesure. 

Philddp — JJ/egiac — Plaintive of 20 Syllables. ’ 

Long syllables prevail in this sUlo. The 1st and 2d lines chime— as 
,do the .‘Id and Gili. The last word of the -ltli chimes with the 2d of the 5th. 
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In the last stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin rm— the dropping of tears— and tiling klu-ftk su-ate din — writhing 
and rolling on the ground. , 


__ \J _ 

Tro : Imab, mtta nan || the tci 

Amph : natty miiany || ru-dny si 

Da**t : Bacc: ... « tho-dn that || sd mailt trim 
Trocli : Iamb:... Ndny chdp || oothdn 

Pyr: rddn rddn || hhdn nuta 

hen ndii || -dnlf rhaa 
nan hjt ratty || hhdny din 


2 . 

yok kdn || um thdn 
sndy saan || hr tinny 
ndm tad || rin rin 
natty chip || u than 
lorn nan || kfdny tlidny 
kliny klu-dk || su-dk din 
kin te || ndm tad. 


# 1 As the beautiful Princess lay pierced with anguish on the edge of the road, the hearts of the 

spectators wore rent by compassion. Now she endeavoured to support her tender frame with her 
hands, while tears, .as if apparently to quench the thirst produced by pain, dropped fresh front her 

eyes, and now' writhing and rolling on the ground, she excited the deepest sympathy of beholders. 

■ 

The above is an accouchement, rather a curious subject for poetry, 
hut the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde- 
licate. 


tlaiip. ' 


Is a softly flowing strain — adapted to the following measure in the 
Karin! hom — [20 syllables.] 

]u the following quotation it may be well observed, how the prolon- 
gation of a short vowel at the cud of a line supplies the place of a long one. 


• OllPPK 

Pact ; Spond. 
Daet : Iamb. 
Spond : Iamb. 
Spond: Pyr. 

Pyr : Amphibr : 


1 . 

mad nan* || Pdvhaa 
chetty ttai || panyaa 
rd Ute || tie chin 
teny led |] set sdp 
ra dap || dd-ri icai 


Iamb. Anapais: 
Diunib : 

Spond. Spond. 


o m 

So-un natty || muhPsl 

\J yj \j 

hhap pha || the • trl 
mi .si || sd-phd 
%c. tjrc. 


® In this and stveral other instances the .Siamese overlook thcliual letter. This ought else 
to have been a Dactyl — and in such vfords as ro-ung-moo-ung, the short vowel is passed rapidly 
over and the stress either on the diphthong or final consonant. 
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Dact : Spond. • . hhaau c/tak || klcltikjilai 

_ai m .[JQ 

Iamb : Spond . ... nai e/iau || we-laa 

“ Bunt on devoting his life to religious duties, His Majfesty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Having accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced* by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewels— and proceeded to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect” 

i 

The following is a specimen too of the Ya-ni air, and is extracted fron^ 
the dramatic poem of War ana t and Waranet : 

1. 

__ __ \j \j 

Thau mi || ban cha trat 

«S SJ \J vrf w 

iam rot || sang Iv-o | than nan 
Sadet ( [cha ) || chunk ha-c | * Inrun 

\J y — • n 

pa i gang || rang he-d | aachaa 

2 . 

mu a than || hdn sang chuu 
' % 

kd chltn chum || thi rum yah 
do-ci cha pm || yang mu-ung fda 

as .*33 „ * — 

ming man chan || sum man chai 

. 3 . 

\/yJ \J*J . m 

' fat waa man || ming kco 
hen WTiranet || pho song clati 

W Sj \J t 

sang vang || chom pru phrai 
sum roan chat (| phi rom you 

“ Waranet is desirous of making a trip to Tawatingsa , ( trayatrimsa ) the heaven in whi(?h his 
•father who is a Thcu'U , or happy spirit, dwells. « . 

• t 

His Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where the golden* Pegasus 
stood, prepared for his flight to the celestial regions. The glorious horse of the sky, betrayed extra- 
vagant marks of joy on perceiving the princely burden he was to bear — and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his Majesty and his beauteous Queen approached.” 

Nangkri an air, [28 syllables to a verse.] 

The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narinl/iom — and is nearly the same measure as several preceding oqes : 

sun rat || (cha) leen 'loti * 
cltauh chon || (to) thd rati 
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taiim md» || ra hhda iai 
hen tun || Phutsda 
ima vhnm || phi rum pai 

a y y y 

loft dok || tok nai 
ktfia hhldilt || daiit mdfm 

“ Narintiiom and hi a Queen found during their journey an inviting Phutsda tree, (ficus 
Indie us or rather pipul,) which had shed heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 
expressed, to his amiable consort, his pleasure at the sight— observing also that he would climb the 
tree and pluck some of the ripest for his beloved.” 

A measure of seven lines to the Yesunta air. 

Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 
• Romance called Warache-iiu. 

i. 

hat van || wd-ru-chec-un. 

dat mi || phun rd wan vheef rhuot chan 

hva than || tld wan trai trodn saa 
o m 

_ \j j — . 

inn if 7 nr/ |J h/teng ha danrj pen nuh ndd 
ran chit dad dcchaa 
heng chatgari || chan vuh fining 

\j 

chung Tntha || chan (hau ram-phung 

y >J t \J 

Mandat phd dai khrui vu/i thug 
dat tit mad chung hut atsa-chan 

“ Warache-l’N tired of a long residence in one ol the heavenly mansions, was anxious to visit 
the £artli. Ilis couch became hot, hard and comfortless — and his hejrt burned within him, when 

s 

he brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the earth.'* 

Sep lift. 

In the Ru-atig or C/ieritra called Khun Chaang and Khun Pltfoi, or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Piiraimian Wa>a, a 
King of Siam, about 400 years ago, is described a contest betwixt the two 
former, who should have ‘Nan Wan thang , a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
After a series of stratagems neither obtained her — as the King foreseeing that 
the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed , 
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the object of thcii quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu- 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for the author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas we find Kftra thi utfn. 


Tamp. Anaprrst 

1 Troch : Dactyl 

Ampliim : T«roch : Trod* : 

Tro : Tro : Tro : ,Tro : Tribrach, 
Tro : r : Spend. A nap 


1 Khun Phcn || sen ay/ thdnn 

2 dal fang || ha ml nth 

3 nit rhn khnti || chop phuh || turn hhtvttn 
i so sd-ngt-um || chr-ttm toil || chin thuk (hi 
5 rhnii ram || phdrdnaa matt || nd Pndu 

G som pen || loft thdam || Sohkitfhdi 


7 fiiia sour/ stunt chat || (foci rath ho 

■i 

H chat tfai || tlat || ro-um rdh ro-um ro 

“ The illustrious Kii6n Piifm was overcome with love on hearing these words from tlic 
mouth of that beauteous one, and delicately encircling her nock with his arm and expressing his 
desire to imprint a kiss on her lips, praised her for her-prudeiice, humility and dignified conduct, 
proofs of her being a daughter of Sokkatii vi, adding that his affections were stronger since hers 
were not yet engaged to another. 

• The Lady is visited by KiiGn Piikx, repulses a little unbecoming ardor on his part, and by 
appropriate expostulation. 

Meantime, fhe princess was alarmed by Kh6n Piien attempting to elasp her to his breast. 

“Refrain iny Lord, she said, and do not give me room to believe that your generous offer of ransom 

lias only been a snare laid for my ruin. Having rescued me from danger, and bound me to you 

in gratitude*, would you tarnish your fame by improper conduct. l)o you suppose that I can 

sillier an insult, or that 1 can admit of your addresses without the knowledge of my father, who 
« 

impressed on my mind the right line of behaviour towards jour son, and strictly prohibited me , 
from following my own inclinations. Cap a blessing accompany my union with you, unless it 
shall be with the consent of iny parents. They have promised to approve of my choice. Be 
prudent therefore I beseech you.” 


Khamphuk. 

The following passage to which this air is adopted, has beeu extracted 

I 

from the Ramakeyum or Ranutyana which contaius great variety of metre. 


\J \J _ \J mm SJ I “ 

1 Vhra a cl cha phu any || hru-ang pradiip sting pru. thdp || doci phtin Id plum nan 

\j _ * , 

2 pie phra phuh || phrd pho than 

3 chum lu-ang ha la-up || nut yunct phldn 
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2 . 

1 chung le || htin nB-itn IA hdttg || an song ung-hha wilAa wan 

u u _ w 

2 phra phak chau phe-dng rhfyt 

\J \J \J 

3 chcm chvng || claim rat khai 

3 . 

1 mu -cm niing || si dan chau uv phu yachai 

‘J md hti-r ha at || d-naat ndi 

+ • • ^ 

3 thi rhn fhaa || thau thu long song • 

Phra Ram or Rama, is the licro in this piece, as he is in the original 
Hindu romance Thols-akan or Havana, tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yak or 
rakhsha carries Ram’s wife. off. One day the king who is inconsolable at 
•her loss, descends to the bqnk of the river to bathe. 

“ When the kin# had reached the brink of the stream, and had delivered his upper garments 
and ornaments into the hands of his attendants he was about to plunge into the water, when ho 
observed a corpse floating down, the shape and features of which exactly resembled those of his 
quit n. Lovely were her features even m death, resplendent as the moon when she casts her 
radiance from a full orb. 

Distracted at the sight, the King exclaimed, O form of my long cherished, now lost Sita- 

de vi, what evil destiny has thrown thy remains on the white sand in presence of thy former lord. ' 

. * 

Thus did Henc. Y\k vi by spells deceive the king by assuming tl to® likeness of his queen, and 
* • 

cheek for a time the ardor witli which he sought to rescue her from the Yah” 

Honi.aman or IIan'umav endeavours to undeceive the king, sagaci- 
ously observing,, that there must be something unnatural in the circum- 
stance, because the tide was then Rowing and the body came down against 
# lhe Hood., lie therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, when the Yak or rak/tsha who had assumed the 
likeness of Sitadevi instantly resumed her own form and vanished. 

On another occasion the King having returned from a battle which 
he had been obliged to fight with his father-in-law Thau kkoono Phaan, 
is met by a baud of the maids of honor or attendants upon bis Queen, 
who cliant the following strain while preceding him to his palace. 

JRdngot — Air, 

t 

Principal, ...» O! wa phra gat || yau tea mat 

— yj w vs ^ w ww 

Chorus, me chum wa-ra-nat || sanehaa 
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Principal, .... »/»> htutj Maw tuny || ti'-sTi-hYta 

Chorus /Jinny bu-ti/iy butt t/iiia || /if plton nttk 

_ Ij u U ^ 

Principal, .... Klno-fin kb ram phrum hin || tv vhoit In net 

u U ^ U j || 

( 'horus, *SV // Z////4 A//a aow //m i«7 || phi-ang ok hak 

V w J ^ ^ yJ sj 

Principal, ...» kbit wd a any phrn-ong || (khrt) songlak 
C horns, yo nai nni yak || mat sa than 


: Welcome back O mighty king with \ietory crowned, unceasingly wftli us, your demoted* 
’•m tin, lias your anxious Queen lamented your absence. 

Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that you might have fallen into the snares of the Yak, chased away 
repose, and rent our bosoms.” 


Flap. 

This is an air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 

Chad. . 

Under this title arc stanzas of various length and measure. 

In ( "nnan’U arc comprised in this style stanzas containing from two 
‘to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run alter- 

i 

nately nearly thus T-j-i) or 0, 7-\-7, ti-f-7, 1 1 -f-7, or ft-f-7. 


_ *J \J yj U \J — \J \J mm — O \J “ 

E\ 1 fa ungkha long ?ut-a || patchu than an kha chan (lo-fi /./in || hnphuu 
\ 2 run ran son ira rot || snhhon thou mail lot o fan || phra ku bait a 

mm J “ \J ~ \J U \J U W O U \J t mm J\_J 

II ken kha laap chant pan j| sum phut clot rung (to-ci cltufi hltn j| hunt tvtattt 

The King having retired to Ihe Queen's apartment. * 

• “ Their Majesties reclined their heads on pillows while the delicious pcrfunitfuf roses, and • 

* * 
of every \ariely of exquisitely .scented flowers refreshed the senses. 

The fragrant nosegays peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Keo (clialeas 

panieulata) anti Khufaap the Cham pad (michclia champaca) ami the Srraphin (a yellowish 

flow'd* produced on a tice.) 


The king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets are s.ung to the air 
called P/ird thdng. 

“ The soft voices «if the baud were in unison with the melody of tlife music — and it seemu'l as 
“ if lieaA only harmony was produced by mortals. * • 

“ Sweet was the melody— soft and just the measure— and tremulously responsive were the 
“ voices to the music's notes.” 
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Phut Child. 

Laudatory. — The singers proceed : 

Like diadems of inestimable vqjkie — are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 
the rulers of men, props of the Empire — and the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 

Long Song . 

“ Descending to the Bath." 

• • 

The Stanza from which we are now to quote consist^ of 10 verses 
in couplets, in all 118 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately 9+7 or 0+8, or 8+0, or 7+7, 7+8, 9+7, 7+0, 8+8, 8+0. 

Pra th urn fitting || prui la-any || waa ri rin 

* *» a w _ 

Lop lai man thin || filial .si 

— 

in tin many phung sin [| thangm si 

sii khan tlitian mntift || fra fdpong (k/ai ) 

“ The pure water fell in gentle sliowefs from the golden lotus bath — respecting his majesty- 
rich perfumes were then spiinklcd over liim — and lit; came forth beaming like the sun.” 

iSa/a burowr. 

• 

This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the cercmo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous to Thotsamok receiving the crown 
which his father wore. 

[da/ tint ruh konfhau htn huk || hat si Jthwan 

Paroliitta hi chut flu -an || sd-ican (na) 

• tvvt MV 7 //- It fa || an-o-lda 

o _ v O g . O 

yak k/titn h/tum rop || chop si- tin 

sang wc-ttn tv sai pal khwda 

“ The Parohga soon appears ; and now, he exclaims, is the time propitious — haste to bring 
forth the offering*,* anti let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers.-|* These were 
speedily brought, and carricdjn procession around the King.” 


* Fruits and other eatables. 

f These tapers arc stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 

G 2 
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1 liti — Tanau. 

“ The Tennnsserim Air” — adapted to verses thus reckoned 8-|-8 sylla- 
bles 7+8, 8+8, 7+IO, 8+0, 8+9. 

Scanned — 1 lam — A napsest — Anaprst. 

2 Spond— Anap — Tribrach. 

3 lain!) — Iamb — Dactyl. 

4 • Iamb — Ainphibr. — Bacchic. 

In the sumc opera Unnau^t, the kin", thus addresses his consort — 

To you 1 have ever been, and shewn myself to 1m*, ardently attached. Did I not for your 
sake leave my family and country behind ? Time has glided delightfully and unperccived away 
in your society, while an anxious and aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is overwhelmed with a thousand cruel doubts and apprehensions on my # 
account ; in the excess of her grief she beats her breast and, if not speedily relieved by my presence, 
will die of despair and leave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again — 

The divine and majestic Unnak^jt, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and suid — “ You arc the jewel on which my affections rest, 
“ the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye. Heaven is witness to the truth of what 
I have declared.” 

The Queen’s heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli- 
cious coolness succeeded — accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 
she besought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mother’s house. 

Of rai. 


- ^ jw y ' J u , uu s _ 

no-an naang usaa || man rasi 

hfhiong som-det (<ha) || jdira c/ton (ha ) ni 

• _ W t 

sdht hhro-mi hhraK || ram phdn 

hdi swig saan saldt || rat (< fhot ) chit (frit) 

kbit yiiam mi yok || leu soh tan 

When the graceful Usa beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec- 
tion in words accompanied by tears — lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 

i 

O / Lau — Laos Air. 

mm — - . . . W 

chain filing wai-yu-ka mdrai 
Jang rot phatcha ndt phra Butrl 
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thewi Ihai hhldi solid 

cluing mi wd did in sun than 

do-ting snmm me yat samVuid 

tod chau cha chdk mdndd 

pai p(‘*i harbchd Phrasong rit-(jlia ) 

Waiyaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter— 
^ind hi return gave h*T some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child — vfho was going to 
become the wife of Pirn a UnaiiGt, (Piira Sonoiiit.) 

Yani manor a 

id a different strain from the yani nang&u so-at before noticed. It occurs 
"in Unnak<tt, — . 

hen plum clmturong || hha ong aat 

pen hang p/iuyu-hu baui || (fha) bra bo-an yai> Sjc, §c. 

The General issued instructions for the organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 
and followers — also the elephants — with gold embroidered housings, and the horse under their 
respective commanders, bold and swift as lions. 

O ! pi. 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet — and is adapted to a stanza in 
which 'the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king — she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing l\cr 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Longku (Lanca or 
Ceylon) — ■ pai sathftftn lining kco nil Longka. 

’ # Mon Plhi — The Peguan Air. — Long song — The Bathing, 

occurs in the same Drama adapted to a wafc or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 

Rang thon 

is another applied to a stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 
horses) surmounted with flags.* 


A Translation has been given in my Siamese Grammar. 
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ho Phamii . — The Burman Air. 

dim than pai wdng si hhu ret 
hham Ithct /loci thaan hi luYan pliatt 
sam roan run chi/n chom phtrom yaa 
niiia bon rot thua thong sun gong ( kbit ) 

' Tliry worn carried along the narrow pass— and over the various impediments. The august 

i i . 

pair were delighted with their excursion in the chariot. 

Chom Jhniff. 

I select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 
that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 

r 

landscape. 

» \j __ \j \j _ 

khan hit an lam naau || jdiuna u*ct 

- W W J sJ _ 

that phra net. chom chan || sing khan 

___ m 

lain gat song yt-iim || am phan 
ml clia ngan ny?i-ttm j hau || si la Uii 
bang pen hdei hv-d || plv-d plan 

. \J V J — , 

chnng chang lot ian || chan chat 
*V- Are. 

“ Unnaii6t pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forests, and over hills. 
At every stage of lii.s progress natural beauties rivet ted his attention and wore sources of delight 
Here mighty peaks towering to the sky seemed as if just about to crusli'by their fall the kingly 
eavaleade. There' precipice's disclosed their naked sides variegated by beautiful strata . IlVre a 

jmrrid chasm jawncil — there a narrow dell invited to repose — and now tlic ranges \>f mountains* 

, • 

receding behind each other displayed a fascinating diversity of light and shade." 

The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 

Chin kep doh mat — “ The Chinese pulling a flower.” 

v* — — % ,' J - ^ 35 

wing usd gaica gat || song saan 
da t Jang mu f/tu rot || phot chamnan 

^ . . 35 - ^ . . 

nong khraan that || fhatsa naa pat 

_ _ \j m _ 

hen ton ni klirot || sui thong , 
chan chang mon thou || hiding yai 
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Usa heard the tender speech of her Lord — fraught with love— and sensibility— she turned 
her head, and he held the golden krot tree,* with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches. 

O ! pfia — “ The passionate Air.” 

hap mia sia hlai 
chow ue rong hai rao 
pen tham chow lio keo mea dd 
that elide ai malm kui kui 
tde treng na ha not not 

The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom ; 

His other wives asked the cause of his grief, 

And why he regretted losing one who had offended, 

Asking if he was not ashamed to regret of what he had done. 

They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 

Rang vutlim . 

From the Sawannahong. 

chom parafong plan nai wari 
ni mil hho khe-uvg tin nam lai 
kra he thang lang li-au thi-un kin hlai 
kraho yai pla naakhon 

The. sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge kraho pursued the man-featured fish . , 

From the Jtornance of Sawannahong or the Golden Goose. 

. Air Chni c/iai. 

• Cha 0 chui ciiai sauntered towards a Monastery — while his hands 

• • 

moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing on the ground. He then entered the monastery, he had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests. 
The Lo-ang or Priests were then at dinner — and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat off the affected youth w'ith their funs. 


* Banian. 

H 2 
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Air Takle hikhung . — “ The Alligator drags his tail.” 
used in Rang luk/wn. It is a favorite nursery air in the palace. 

nan pui that me chd Many 
nun fa mom me cha hwai , Av. 

Slurp softly my child — in your pendent cradle. Do not cry, my Prince, you will be placed at 
your mothers breast soon — you have both endured much in lca\ing youi country. — (From Xarin- 

T1IJM.) 

Chill ching. 

% 

From the Sawannahong. 

hhraan man tfn'tny thro nr a i ran 
phra phonii pr\ pro m pen nuk ndd 
plu-nny kru-nny sum rap hr a sattra 
font/ sony khouykha than dai , 

II is Majesty was overcome with joy when hr reached the bank of the Ganges --and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his regalia he bathed iu its stream. 

Peasants Song. — Air Lorn phut Mi k/inu. 

dhnphd dhn-chau nob khan hurt 
dun put khuny nui nr. 

Q. O Father, [ironically] why walk at such a rate with your head erect like a speckled dove 
— where are you going. 

* t 

A. Whose voice is that I hear, like that of my Moved wife . 

P/tlen — Propkai. Lyrical. 

‘ Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found iu most partially civilized 
countries, arc* fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
manner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or • 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations : 

Bright deities ! glorious spirits ! Here I invoke your aid with bauds uplifted to my head. — 
Exalted beings I — more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world — high throned in the 
sky, you behold with contempt all that is iu the world or around it — and thou, O ! Phra Sonu (a 
Iloly Priest of old,) surpassing mortals iu energy and knowledge, come, all and inspire our feeble 
minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phleng — The Herdsman’s Song. — Air Phat kfrwai. 

hep doh maroc dok ue 
ma roe te doh phat phco 
rde ho win hoe teat dang wat 
nom chau ngdn saurtin whig kl6n dat 
She gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings red and white, 

Then hangs them up behind the monastery, 

Her breasts have not the roundness of youth— 

She is the companion of my wife. 

The Courtier’s Song. — Air SakkrawM .* 

Lo'iie Song. — Air Dak Sai. 

dak sal chan u-c. hun phi na-e led 

mi dai ro-titn riyaug hed chau sddtt so 

— — ^ — 
dak u-c — dak raff! / bun phina-c led 

chau mat thah ltd hd leo pdi 

O fragment flower of my heart's delight. 

Unfortunate that I am — deprived of thy presence — 

Severed from the jewel — the lo\ ely virgin — 

Lovely flower ! — beautiful laurel — 

My evil destiny prevents my approaching you. 

Alas ! will you not summon me to your presence — how desperate is my case. 

Boat Song. — Air Pkleng rua. 

rdi ue 9 r7ti chatty * 

did rdp kun tdi sid led doei rdi rud ue , S)C, tyc? 
yo tint phi-doei yo tha pi-doei 

O beloved I a hundred catties of gold would not weigh against you. I use all my efforts and 
beat my boatmen to reach you — but still you fly my presence. 

The King’s Bargemen’s Song. — Air lib ru-d. 

hem u-e hang lain um heo kd hee 
SO yang chim pita Vi phi-roni som Samdn 


* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Sec. 
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The mighty h\vi\ t Garudd — fled to Limphalee — with the Princess KakI, supporting her all 
unwilling clone to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 


Phleng chacha hong . — A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 
and reply. 


ard chan hong u-e 

W W « 

khan dong lam lut 
khan dong lam lut 
khan nai dong Jeh 
khan nai dong Jeh 


so than ran Idng ue 
so than ran long u-d 
chau phat pining tfng ony u-e 
chau no-itn Id any thang dug u-d 
mud chau dai phod khek 


see rnaplek || qhn-d Thai u-e l hu-d ! maa ndng d-d 
The heavenly bird descended in the forest (of Hirudin) and wandered about. 

The Princess was dressed out in elegant attire and painted* with the fragrant paste, 
out into the wood — graceful in figure and action. 

O my beloved, when you met with the Malay you quickly forgot that I existed. 


She went 


Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping tUe rice. — Air, P/ilen /ct-au hau. 


wan ni rau wd cha len 

rati cho-un httn hhamcn siwa cha len phleng u-e 
' cha an kha-not nai ma 

cha au khan na riai lau 
cha wang ham khan klidng chauna u-e 
nai nai hhatt ha ma len moi 
t ' y mi 0 t* aha it dak prd chu 

To-day let us be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Let us bind tlie sheaves — and place 

them on the banks, on the ridges leading through the corn and inclosing the fields — that wc tnay 

deposit the corn in the granary of the master. Where are the happy reapers, and sho w f ho is the • 
• • 
fragrant Pjira Ch6 flower of my soul, where is she ! And P6cii6 Shai (another woman's name,) 

come along quickly — are you here ? how is it you answer not. 


Thft yae . — An air in Mahori — in the Manora Entertainment. 
Peasant’s Song . — Thep pha thang. 


tvdn u-d wdn ni pdn t van 

naa bat si chatu-e 

the phd thang nang dt 

thdppha thang hKang nang ni mai sodt 


nting saan % hom si 
nung sau*n mi ft 
rd pen cha nai 7t-d 
chap hod long thd lai hhj 
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kai dp-pri chai u -# nang chi chapeau *hoa pin 

chau chap hai di haa mat cha kha hi tdi 

The Man. — This is the day — £he very day — on which fine woollens ought to be worn — I am 
abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dressed in coloured clothes. 

The Woman. — My Brother? You are kind — are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you — let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 
fowls’ dung — that you may never exult again but fall into evil. S 

Tiie Man. — My beloved, your threats if put in practice may produce mischief to your virgin 
state — (There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 
chaa/ig st tin yang ro phlddt 
nitk prddf yang ro p/ddng 

If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the wisest man is apt to slidfc into error. 


List of the Piphat K hong wan «• 
or 

Musical Instruments. 

A full Baud consists of 


1. Pec — Clarionet. 

2. KJtldng toa pho toa men — Small and 
t largc* Drums. 

3. Taphon — Kettle Drums. 

4. Pnug many — Small ditto. 

5. Panda t — S I i eeado. 

’6. Khongwang — Musical metal Bowls. 
CJu&ng — Metal Cymbals. 

Chang — Large ditto. 

(Jong or Khang — Gong. 

Krdp — 30 pairs of bamboo Castanets 
1 $ foot long. 

Ma/iori. 

1. Sd — Violin cello. 

2. Kachappi — Harp. • 


3. Arnmana — Elat Drum or Tamborine. 

4. Thap Thap — Drums. 

t 

5. Citing, 

6. Khlovce — Elutes. , 

7. Krap Phdnng — Shojt Castanets. 

1. Tre — Trumpet. 

2. Sang — Small ditto. 

3. Khldng Khvk — Tu pho (u mca — used 
. by the King — Drums, Javanese. 

4. Pec Chdtva — Sort of Clarionet. 
Khldng pM tai — Funereal Drum. 
Chang Kal6 — A small Gong. 

Pee ltd, 

Penang , 1829. — Revised 1836. 


I 2 
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PART SECOND. 

Entertainments , Games and Amusements . 

There is nothing which at first sight w6uld appear more strongly 

demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote seras may have existed 

betwixt the various people of the earth — or of their physical vigor, and 

in&nlal energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 

« * « 

and amusements. Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred tjiat even the games which 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, arc in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation. 

The Siamese front being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. The (jlov em- 
inent cheeks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaming would lead by 
licensing gaming houses, where only games of chance may be playod. At 
the 1 great festival called Want rout ox Sowfkhraan, (Sankrduti of Hindoos,) 
a general Hecate is sometimes given to the people to gamble free of duty. 
The women arc said to iuditlgc in the pernicious delusion with ecpial eager- 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Bur-. 

. • 

mesc. 

The universality of the game of Chess need not here be insisted on. 
The Siamese arc alike remarkable with other Asiatics for their clear-headed- 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider- 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this one would redeem them 
from the charge of being deficient in it. 

«« 

Mali rook ox Chess — The Khoon or king has witfi the other piedes, 
('with exception of the pawns,) the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takes,in any direction. 
He cannot castle. He is chcck-inatcd much in the same manner as in the 
British game, but a stale-male makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset — but after the 
first move he can only go one square at a time, and that diagonally cither 
,for»ad vance or.rctreat. 

The K/ion, “ post or supporter,” is the bishop. His first move is either 
oue square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he may 
take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not. that one which 
may stand in his rear. 

Mad or the horse, is \lic knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The Boon or ship is the Castle and moves in the same way as the latter. 

Bra or “ cowries” < shells) tire the pawns. They arc ranged on the 
third square and move one square at a time', and only one at the outset, anil 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Met or ministers and move accordingly. 

The following game was played in my presence by two Siamese : 


1. 

• 

The hiti 1 Queen’s pawn leads oil' by mov- 

19. 

Right hand knight to his second square. 


ing one square to the front. 

11. 

Queen to her second square. 

o. 

The black ditto*ditto's pawn ditto ditto. 

15. 

Right hand bishop to R is first square. 

9. . 

Queen to right hand bishop's first square. 

lf>. 

Queen to her second square. 

4. 

The adversary does the same. 

17. 

Right hand knight's pawn one square! 

• 

• 

5. 

Queen to her second square. 

18. 

Right hand eifstle to queen's square. 

(i. 

Right hand bishops pawn one square. 

19. 

Left hand knight to king’s second square. 

7. 

Ditto ditto knight to queen's first square. 

20. 

Left hand castle one square to front. 

8. 

The adversary does the same. 

21. 

Ditto ditto Bishop takes adversary’s 

9. 

Right hand knight to right hand bishop's 


queen’s pawn. 


third square. • 

22. 

Left hand castle to queen's second square. 

10. 

Left hand bishop one square forward. 

29. 

Ditto ditto knight retreats to king's second 

11? 

Queen’s pawn takes* adversary’s pawn. 


square. 

12. 

King’s pawn one square. • 

21. 

Left hand knight to king’s first square. 
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25. Left hand bishop to kings second square. 

26. Right ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

27. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 

2H. King's pawn one square. 

HU. Left hand bishop one square. 

30. Right ditto ditto pawn takes adversary’s 

pawn. 

I 

31. Loft hand bishop’s pawn takes the adver- 

sary's pawn. 

32. King's pawn takes it in turn. 

33. Queen takes the pawn. 

31. Queen to bishop's fourth square. 

35. Right hand ditto to queen’s second square. 
3(3. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 
third square. 

37. Left hand eastle moves up close to the 

King. 

38. Night hand knight to right hand castle’s 

• fourth square. 

39. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

40. 

41., Queen takes queen. 

42. Bishop takes (piecn. 

43. Right hand knight to adversary’s knight's 

third square. 

41. Left hand rustle to left hand bishop’s 

fourth square. 

45. Right hand knight’s pawn one square. 

1(3. Castle retreats one square. 

47. Right hand knight takes adversary’s 

bishop. 

48. Knight takes knight. 

49. Ditto ditto ditto. 

50. Ditto ditto ditto. 

51. Right hand bishop to queen's third square. 


52. White king is checked by right hand 

castle. 

53. King moves to left hand bishop’s second 

t 

square. 

54. Left hand knight to left hand bishop’s third 

square. 

55. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

56. Paw u takes pawn. • • • 

57. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5S. Ca.itlc moves ouc square to its right. 

59. King moves one square to hi* left. 

(30. Left hand castle’* pawn one square. 

(31. Right hand bishop to Ids king’s fourth 
square. 

62. K* »g moves to his bishop's second square. 

63. Right hand bishop to adversary’s bishop’s 
• fouith square. 

(31. Knight retreats to king’s second square. 

65. Bishop moves to black queen’s third square. 

66. Knight returns to bishop's third square. 

67. King advances one square. 

(58. Chistlos pawn takes pawn. 

(59. Pawn takes pawn. 

70. Knight to queen's fifth square, giving check 

to adversary’s kiug. 

71. King retreats to knight’s second square’. 

72. Knight takes castle. 1 • 

« 

73. Castle takes knight. 

7 1. Bishop to ids queen’s fourth square. 

75. Bishop to his second square, (this was in- 

advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

76. Castle takes bishop. 

77. Bishop to king's third square. 

78. Left hand castfe to right hand bishop’s 

third square. 
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79* Castle to adversary's kings fourth square. 

80. Bishop to his fifth square. 

81. Bishop to his queen's fourth square. 

81?. Ditto to white bishop's third square. 

83. King to his left hand knight’s third square. 

8 k Bishop to white king's fourth square. 

85. Castle to ditto ditto fifth ditto. 

88. % Left hand castle to white left hand bishop's 
third square. 

87. King retires one square. 

88. Left hand castle (cheeks king) to his 

bishop's second square. 

89. King retreats to his knight’s square. 

90. Same castle to white left hand bishop's 

square. 

91. King moves one square forward. 

91?. Left hand castle to white bishop’s second 
square on left hand and gives check. 

93. King advances one square. 

9 k Bishop closes to white king. 

95. White ea*tle takes white left hand knight's 

pawn. 

96. Castle to white knight's square, and checks 

the king. 

97. King to his left bishop's fourth square. 

98. . Bishop takes white knight's pawn. 

, 99. King tq his fifth square. 

100* Left hand castle to white kiug’s square. 
101. King to his queen’s fifth square. 

10‘2. Bishop to liis fourth scpiare. 

103. Castle checks king. 

104. King goes to his own square. 

105. Bishop to adversary’s quorn’s fourth square. 

106. Left hand castle to white queen's second 

• square. • 

107. Bishop goes behind his king* to queen's 

fourth square. 
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108. Bishop to black queen's third squareand 

gives check. 

109. King to black bishop's fourth square. 

110. Castle to white right hand bishop's square 
and gives cheek. 

111. King to black king's third square. 

1 12. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 

1 1 1?. Castle from white bishop's square to black 
left hand bishop's third square and checks. 

1 15. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

116. Castle retreats to his king’s second square. 

1 1 7. Ditto to white left hand knight's third square. 

118. King to his left hand bishop’s second 

square. 

119. Bight hand castle's pawn one square. 

120. Castle from king's second si piarc to queen's 

second square and cheeks. 

121. King to his queen's fourth square. 

122. Castle from left hand black bishop’s third 
• square to liis fifth square and checks. 

123. King advances one square. 

1-1*. Castle to king’s second square and checks. 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

126. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Castle to right hand castle’s second square. 

128. Castle takes pawn. 

129. Ditto to right* hand bishop’s third square 

and gives cheek. 

130. King to his own square. 

131. Castle to black left hand bishoji's third 

square. 

132. Ditto to black left ditto knight’s fourth 

square and gives check. 

133. King forward one square. 

134. Castle to his queen's second square and 

cheeks. 


K 
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135. King one square to his left. 

136- Castle's pawn one square. 

1.37. Ditto to white right hand bishop's fourth 

square. 

138 Ditto to left hand knight's third square 
and cheeks. 

13!). King retreats one square, 
i 10. ft hand knight's pawn one square and 
becomes a W/. 

Ml. Castle to black bishop's fourth square. 

M2. Pawn one square forward. 

1 13. Castle to black left hand castle's fourth 
square. 

144. Ditto to white knight's fourth square. 

1 15. Ditto takes pawn. 

I H>. Ditto to queen's fourth square. 

117. King takes castle. 

118. Castle takes castle. 

1 1!). King to black quecu's fourth square. 

150. Ditto to queen's second square. 

151, Ditto hack to black king's fourth square. 


1 52. Castle to left hand castle's fourth square and 

cheeks. 

153. King to his own fourth square- 
154'. Ditto otic square forward. 

155. Ditto to his queen's third square. 

156. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto. 

] 57. Ditto to his own third ditto. 

158. Castle to his knight’s fourth square. 

159. King to his left bishop's third square. 

160. Ditto moves one square to his left. 

161. Ditto to his third square. 

162. Castle to his king's third square. 

163. King to his left bishop's third square. 

161. Castle to white queen third square and 

checks. 

165. King to his own second square. 

166. Ditto to white king's fourth square. 

167. Ditto to his left bishop’s second square. 

168. Ditto one square to his right. 

169. Ditto to his own second square. 

170. Castle to white queen's fourth square. 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 
has got back to his country, as the Siamese express it, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 10. The new made met or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all i lie belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king .he would 
have been check mated in eight jnoves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being check mated within a certain 
number of mooes. Ju the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the board is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles — the 
number of pieces on the board four — is deducted from the prescribed num- 
ber eight. If the adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If he has two bishops— it is twenty-two. If with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* If with oue knight sixty-six. If with 
a met , it is a drawn game. If with a queen or met and two pawns eighty- 
eight moves ; with a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Len Doat resembles the Indian game of pucliees. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
the aboard. There are five cowrie shells for a dice, each of the players 
has three pieces— each throws in turn, and if No. I or No. ‘5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up. The chief object is to pass through all one's own squares and those of 
the opposite party w ithout interruption — taking his men if they can be 
Overtaken by throwing up a corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds. He whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. 0 , 15, 17 and 20 
in each side are castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 
taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice — No. 1 enters one — No. 5 the whole which arc out, but the inter- 
mediate numbers do not enter any. 
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The Leu cua kin ngoa . — The game of “ the tigers eating cattle.” In this 
game there arc four tigers and twelve oxen . The board lias sixteen squares. 


* The pawns on reaching on adversary’s line become pieces of higher value without reference 
to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 
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The. tigers are placed at the four corners — an ox is placed on one 
square, and the nearest tiger moves lirst. The tigers take by leaping over 
the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagoualiy. 

o 

The tigers arc taken and put oil' the board^vhen hemmed in so that 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving (only then) 
diagonally. If only two timers arc left on the board the oxen are victors. 
Tl'ierc is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen — played on 
a fifteen chccqued board. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time to a blank square— or by getting^ 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

Len c/toa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may be agreed on the ‘point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary’s pieces so that he cannot move. 

Male yep is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares — 
one of the players must take off five counters, so that he shall not leave one 
on the board in a situation to be taken— for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

Mak khom is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-nine counters distributed equally in the cups, i. e. seven 
each. Each lakes out the contents of his first cup, and counts th’ein out 
to the right hand to the last number, — setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then begin with the second number, and, when its contents 
have been told out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) their contents, and proceed to counf as before.’ 
They may take the whole of ’the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain number has been won by oueof them 
the game shall cease — us it may be immoderately lengthened out. 

IjCh Sakf- is played with couulcrs like Backgammon — the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro- 
pean one, and indeed the game bears such a t close resemblance to our 
Backgammon, that it may be perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 
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The men are not placed in the box at the outset, but ai$ kept in aheap 
in the checquers of the players, which first' are to the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into th$ respective checquers according to the casts of 
the dice — and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
filled in. After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad- 
versary which generally terminates the game. The chief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

hen sua /cam hoa is a game where a number of people sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out — and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the feet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discomposing them. 

“ Hide and seek" is as much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

hen Saba is a favorite game — where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to a certain mark by one foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Want root and 
Songkhraan festivals. 

i 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) are played also. 

hin Katrd is the wicker foot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons who stand in a circle. Tt. is a characteristic Chinese and Indo- 
chinese, and also a Malayan game. 

t 

hen hung is thus played : 

Two parties are formed. , 

*A stone is set up — near which one of the players of one party is sta-’ 

* • 

tioued. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance.- The 
person at the stoue takes a hard lime, and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm of his hand in the direction of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go to the place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone — if he hits it his party gets in, if not the game goes 
on as before. If thq ball is*caught the party in goes out. 

Or, instead of the stone & hole is dug— and a bit of wood, a few inches 

in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up in the air. If 

l 2 
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any one of the opposite parly catches the hit of wood, his party wins, but 
if not then one of that party casts it towards the pit— the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or .strike it off. # If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops seven times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, lie follows up and strikes it again and 
again until it is caught — the losing party are then forced tQ run to the,holp 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game , to make a nasal noise 
called hh, as a signal of tlicir being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

Jjcn thip chin" cha is a swing suspended betwixt two trees — and is a 

m 

common amusement amongst children and even grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described — particularly at hide 
and seek — in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this umusemenf, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own — such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the interval — Eephan «• longhhn, where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from gqing into it. They are afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger — the first party losing those not put in. 

, JLen llua mai 1c r>( din — are two games played by rolling, in the first 
'instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting 
a bamboo model of a boat slide down it. tie whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

Maak yek is a game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty- two men — sixteen of a side — and arranged respectively on their first 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all* directions, the number 
not being limited. The object is to get one or morp of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players’ ones, which, if there be no intervals be- 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, arc taken — or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takes the whole. Or the game may be varied 
according to agreement, or gne piece may oppose sixteen. It can be moved 
in any direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece at a 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

Len Thoa is a game of chance. 


3 

2 

4 

I 

• 



A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1,2, 3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank sits opposite No. 4. He lias several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money — these he conceals under a cover so that, 
the players may not be able to guess the number. 

Tfie latter now stake what sums they please opposite any of the 
angles — and they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satisfied with the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. lie then counts out by fours the counters in his 
( bank — aqd whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates the 
corresponding one in the cross — by which lie wins all*the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) less than four, be two, the holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding with that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 
No. 1. 

• The players sifr in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited — and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends — to prevent unfair play. 
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The gaming farm renter, Nai Hawn Hoa bea , and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. 

Thamlat is a game played by any number of persons — but seldom 
exceeding ten. There is always a holder of the box or a banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuses to 
admit, lie then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells, .and. 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either that 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules: The holder of the bauk, if his remaining number corres- 
ponds to that which marks his own position, ‘wins all the other stakes. 
Hut he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

Len po is the Chinese game of dice, which has been naturalized in . 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes — and each face is divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They are 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber jn a brass box and another is fitted so as 
to slide down over it. 



cho-nn 1 


(miff 

chad 

tai-beng 2 

cho-an 1. 



O The shaker of the box. 
tai-beng 1 
Po 

dd 


Head Chinese © 


dd 


li-am 

hah 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross and all the 
stakes deposited — the cover is taken off. If the red half of the uppermost 
face of the dice points to lai beng first, the banker pays that stake — and 
wins ad and kdk and li-am and cho-Hn and tang, cho-an second and tai 
beng second. If opposite to da he takes all the stakes but tang. If 
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opposite tai beng second and cho-an he pays for them .and gets all the 
rest — and so on. 

Eepi, is a game played nearly in the same manner as Thoa. 

Eepong , is a game played with a six sided teetotum — marked 
1,2,3, 4, 5, 6. 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

. Jf the number turned up be 1, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, lie* pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest — and so on. 
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Leu phai Kadaal arc Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

Leu pet knau. — European cards. 

Leu that lok bddt , is a game played with three dice— marked from. 
1 to 0. It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box.* The throw 1-2-1 wins — 
2-2-1 loses— 1-2-3 loses the box; the other number of the series wins, 2-2;3, 
as does any other sequence — or any unequal dice. . 

2- 2-3 wins, as does the rest of the series. 

3- 4-4 loses, as do the other two of the scries. • 

• • , 

• 4-4-5 and 4-4-0 wiu — 4-6-0 loses — 4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose : 4-5-3 neuter 

— 4-3-2 ditto — 4-2-1 ditto. 

With two dice — aces lose, doublets lose ; — 3-3 wins, — 4-4 loses, — 5-5 
wins, — G-0 wins. 1-2, the No. 1 wins — 1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 1-0 — all neuter, as arc 
other unequal numbers— 0-5 win 0-5, and 6 wins. 

Lcn Eel hop, or pitch and toss, is played with tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
made in the ground? the players throw each one pice at first and he who 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 
towards the hole and taking as many as go in. If no pice fall into the hole 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the before- 
stated privilege. 

The hen ruH are boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. It is chiefly the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement. They use paddles ; the rowers sing he he r{ta, a boat-song. 

hen Khivai are buffalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 

< 

long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, and in the centry 
a house where the judges of the race sit ; two buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally. 
The aim is for either buffalo to overtuke the other before he has gone 
twenty times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row oV 
people. So that it in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com- 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner 'seizes the rope which, as usual, 
is passed through the cartilage of the animal's nose, and goads him on, 
being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 
betwixt and at the posts. The person whose buffalo overtakes that of the 
opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 
in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at. Siamese races. 

* hen IVeeng ngop, Ke-un, are carriage races. These carriages or oarts* 
are of a very light construction but strong. 

Two start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stauds in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by a long stick having 
a pike at the end. 

They run to the extremity of the course, but do' not return. 

hen Weeng ngou khon . — The men run races on the same course astthe 

buffaloes — going twenty times round if neither <has overtaken the other. 

They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Len PliUt Kdt is’ a very fanciful kind of amusement — being neither 
more nor less than a fish fight. The pltiti kat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length at the utmost. It is found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought aftor with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
# dis$bled. , * 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to £he principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement- 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
• • 

Sampan or ho Sampan for the purpose of fighting them. This fish (the 
Jkan puyu of Malays ) is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Puyu seems'a diminutive species of perch. 

Chou nok nok, are fights of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-fighting, or Len chon kai, is generally prohibited but is never- 
tlieless practised secretly. They do no # t arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they have a great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by^ hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their exhibitions. The Mons 
or’Peguers, teach snakes to move to the sound of a flute in the manner 
of* the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. , 

Len c/iok moei, or boxing matches, arc common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parties, did not the king, or other 
great man present, slop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm tlicir hands with hard cord, which is warped round them. The 
lijndoos use +hc sqmc, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs. They strike straight forward or in any mauner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to use their knees, feel, and heads in combat. 

There are no set number of rounds. The king if present, or if he is 

not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 

the Victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 

Siamese advancement in civilization, to find at such exhibitions the king, 

» 

his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and .the, 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the inconsistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 

f i 4 

to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause of the Siamese 
fancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. e. those who have much punished 
their opponents. « 

Lcn plum, or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Burinans, and it would be diilicult.to say which nation is most expert 
in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground — which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 
disable him. From what I have seen, 1 incline to the opiniou that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. They are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese. 

* Lea tee lo tec and J,cc dang and tec ha bee, are different kinds of fencing. 
For the first a sword and round shield is used by each combatant. In the 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the tee kabce each has a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Lcn he somphot mu-ihig. — The procession* in whjch all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from a house — all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are exhibited the great 
mountain mure , ships, mock animals of all kinds, &c. 

Kite Flying. 

Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese ‘are 
extremely fond of this amusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
^nd with' the corjl may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 

Dances. 

Mon ram . — The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance* 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. 

Lakhan is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres- 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

hen Mongklum and phleng Saivan . — “ The heapenly concert,” an imi- 
tation of the theatricals of the Devaltas. 

Khon . — Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhan. 

Fire Works. 

% 

Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fpuntains, &c. 
arc exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotechny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

• • , 

*HAn are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 

dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch, who came no doubt from the 
east. 

Len Nang 

Fantoccini, or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom- 
pany their movements. 

o I 

Huang Ramake-un. 

The events of Rama’s life dramatized. It occupies many days in 

performance. The Malays have the same drama; but they prefer the ,* 

n 2 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors ; the Malays of Redder and 
Penang are here alluded to. 

Smoking. , 

People of all ranks and ages in Siam smoke tobacco : it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
irtroduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come from a distance he is presented with food immediately, or is 

invited to stay to dinner. 

Medicine. 

m 

There are two houses appertaining to tlic Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied with 
such as they require. 

i 

The King's physician occasionally administers to those who solicit his 
aid. There arc women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a spirit, 

. and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases. 

ff 

Field Sports. 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase — or shoot animals, 'because 
the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in field sports. They catch elephants hud other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cattle, 
•rliinosccroses, deer, bears and hogs, for their teeth and skftis clii/dly, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, deer and hog. — They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they .^lis- 
cover to their masters by burking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 
positively averred to me that they saw a feat, of this nature performed! 
So that the feat in America on a Kayman* must be ranked as second 


# Vide Waterton’s Wanderings. 
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rate only ! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand ! Thus does superstition deceive both the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

s. 

There are also games called Ki Lephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant with 
Its keeper on ife back is confined, and by avoiding him after^ having pro- 
voked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected by cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant's forehead, so that when the combatant or 
rather exhibitor, as he only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams — liis eyes being above the mat and 
his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 
pleasure-loving people, may those convivial parties be" reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the ’parties pledge each other in deep, 
draughts of lan or arrack, over a drawn* weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. It partakes not of the 
nature of a secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly. Equals 
only can well epgage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is uot until the cup 

•has well » circulated that professions of brotherly love and of mutaal 

• • 

aid are made ; their oaths must be liable to evaporate in the process of 
sobering. 

Literary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of improvisitorial skill — such 
are questions and replies in verse — and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub- 
stance, aud the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 
of the same genus, having a like termination — and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the* competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse- 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 

a 1 • 

Penang, 1829 . 

Revised, January 1836 . 
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SHER-C III N — P ’ H AL-C H’ H EN — DKON-SEKS — DO-DE — 

N YANG-DAS — and GYUT; 

Being the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, (5th, and 7th Divisions of tiie 

• TIBETAN WORK, ENTITLED THE KAII-GYUR. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 

SiriTLO-HUNOAIUAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. * 

II. (SHER-CHIN.) 

According to the Index, the second great Division of the likah-hgyur, is 
that of the “ Shes-rab-ltyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'liyin-pa ,” (by contraction, Slier- 
p'hyin , pronounced Sher-ch'hin,) Sans. Prajna paramita. Eng. “Tran- 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there are in the Mhali-hgyur, 21 vo- 
lumes, classed under the following subdivisions or distinctions : 

• * 

• 1. 1 (2) SMs-rab-hyi-jjha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-stong-p'hrag-hrgya-pa (or hbuiii). 
Sans. Sliata sahasrika prajna paramita. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, 
in one hundred thousand sltfkas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters {Uliu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions {bam-po, in Tibetan, each con- 
taining 300 slrikas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 


1 or 
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general 21 leaves in the Iikah-\\gyur), and one hundred thousand slokas — the 
whole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajnd pdramitd is treated at 
large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 
These' were first translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the ninth century, 
by the Indian Pandits, Jina Mitra and Surf.ndra Bodhi, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotgawa (Sans. Lochch'hava,) Ye'-she's-sde'. They were afterwards again 

UL « 

revie^and arranged by others. 

2. W Shh-rab-kyup'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-jw-stong-p'hrag-nyi-shu-Xna-pa, (or in 
round numbers, “ Nyi-kliri ,” 20,000.) Sans. Pancha vinshati sahasrikd prajnd 
pdramitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 slokas.” In three volumes. 
There are counted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 slokas. This is an* 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

3. (1) Shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tup'hyin-pa-k’hri-brgyad-stong-pa. Sans. 
Ashta dasa sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 

18.000 slokas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters (lehu), 50 small 
divisions (ham-po), and 18,000 slokas. These three volumes are a more close 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

4. Sh&s-rab-kyi-jihaa'ol-tu-p'hyin-pa-k'hri-pa , (or by contraction "‘Shes- 
k'/iri”) Sans. Dasa sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 613 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and 34 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume is 
an abridgment of the Yum-bbring, or of the above specified 'three volumes of 

25.000 slokas, translated by Jina Mitra, Pkajnya Varma, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsawa, Bande Ye-shes. ' , * 

5. (C) ShSs-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'kyin-pa-brgyad-stong-pa (or simply brgyad- 
stong-jm). Sans. Ashta sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 462 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 ldhus. This volume likewise contains an abridg- 
ment of the several dharmas contained in the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by -Bchom-ldan//das (ShXkya) likewise, as the above enu- 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Bya- 
rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri," ^ in Sans. Gridhrn but' a parvata, near Rdjagrtha in 
Magadha. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
•reverence to it,; hence both the manuscript and printed examplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. 

6. One volume is entitled, “ Sna-ts'hags” Miscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prajna pdrnmitd. There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow : 

i. < 9 > Rab-rtsal-gyis-rnam-par-gnon-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Suvikrdnta vik- 
rami pariprichch'ha ( prajna pdrnmitd). Instruction in the Prajna pdrnmitd 
(by 2?chom-/,dan//das) on the request of Suvjkra'nta Vikrami' (a Bod- 
hisatwa ) from leaf 1 to 130. This and the following aphorisms also all 
belong to the Prajna pdrnmitd, and contain either abridged repetitions, 
explanations of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 
the Prajna pdramifd. 

ii. (10 > Hdnn-brgya-pa. Sans. Saptaslmtika. • The Prajna pdramitd in 
700 sldkas (Note, for brevity’s sake, Shcs-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hy in-pa (or 
Sher-p'hyin) and Prajnd pdramitd , are frequently omitted in Jhe titles. 

iii. (U) Lfia-brgya-pa. Sans. Panchashatika, that of 500 sldkas. 

iv. Sher-p'hyin-sdud-pa-tx' hi gs-m-bch ad-pa. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd 
sdnehaya gdtlui. Verses collecting the contents of tli & Prajnd pdramitd. 

v. (13 ) R do-rje-gchod-pa. Sans. Vajrachch'hSdikd , the diamond cutter (or 
a sutra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, 2?ciiom-/.T)an//das-(Shakya) in a colloquial 

9 *l$Vw ,0 **54‘*l8'*J 
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manner instructs “ Rab-^byor” (Sans. Subhuti) one of his principal disciples 
in the true meaning of the Prajnd pdramita. The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sutra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance. 

Vi. (n> Tx'hul-hrgya-lna-bchu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vii. < 15) Shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pahi-mtshan- hrgya- rtsa - brgyad-pa. 

« 

Sans. Prajnd pdramita ndma ashtd shataka , the 108 names or terms, of. 
the Prqjnd pdramita. 

viii. < 16 ) ^ckom-\dan-\\das-ma-thes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-\fia-bchu-pa. 
Sans. Bhagavati prajnd pdramita ard/ia shataka, the Prqjnd pdramita in 50 
slokas. 

• • 

ix. (i7) Up' hags-ma - shes-rab-kyi -p' /m-rol-tu-p'hyin -pa-de-bxhin-gshegs^pa- 
t'hams-chad-kyi-yum-yige-gchig-ma. Sans. Bhagamti prajnd pdramita sarva 
tathdgate eta aksharl. “ Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 
A , the mother of all Tathagatas or Buddhas'' The letter “ A” is considered in 
Buddhistic works as the mother of all Wisdom; and therefore, all men of 
genius, all Bodhisatwas and Buddhas , are said to have been produced by “ A,” 
since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 
whole discourse ; and the' means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 
Here the whole Prqjnd pdramita is comprehended in the letter “ A.” This is 
the most abridged sutra of the Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 

a* 

only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

c 

?c. <18> Kohushika. Sans. Kaushika, a name of Indra. In this sutra 

• « 

Shaky a instructs him in the Prajnd pdramita, lienee the title of this sutra.' 

xi. (19) Sher-p'hyin-yige-nyung-du. Sans. Alpa akshara, the “Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 
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xii. 0°) Sh£r-p'hyin-sgo-nyi-$hu-rtsa-\fia-pa. Sans. Pancha-vinshati prajna 
paramita muk'ha, the 25 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many vija mantras.) 

xiii. Bchom - Idan - \\das - ma - sher -p'hyin - snying-po. Sans. Bhagavati 
prajna paramita hridaya, the essence of the “ Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv Sher -p'hyin - nyi - mahisnying-po. ■ Sans. Prajna paramita surya 

garltha. * , 

xv. (23) Zla-vahi-snying-po (sher-p'hyin). Saris. Chandra garbha ( prajna 
paramita.) 

xvi. (2,) ShSr-p'hyin-hun-fu-bxang-po. Sans. Prajna paramita samanta 
t Jut dr at 

xvii. Sher-p'hyin-lag-na-rdo-rje Sans. Prajna paramita vajrapdni. 

. xviii. f 26 ) SMr-p'hyin-rdo-rjergyal-mfshan. Sans. Prajna paramita rajra 
ketw. These five last aphorisms, or sutras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with Sha'kva on the Prajna 
paramita. , 

Contents of the whole Prajna paramita. 

All the 21 volumes of the Sher-p'hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter- 
urinology of the Buddhists, without entering into the discussion of stay 
particular subject.* There are counted one hundred and eight 'such subjects, 

(i d/iarmas ) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions; of 
which, if stay predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanscrit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the Bstan-hgyur (M do 
class, Go volume). 

85 86 i'p'fd'srJU 
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Here follow tome instances of the terms or subjects of the Prajna para - 
mitd; as, 

1. t®) Phung-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 
such aggregates ; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci- 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, ^ gxvgs- 
kyi*p' hung-po, 2.<»> ts'hor-vahi , S/ 30 * 1 idushSs-kyi, 4.( 31 * h du-byid-kyi, and 
5S 32 ) xnam-pat-shh-pahi-p' hung-po. In Sanscrit, 1. rupaskandha, 2. vidtina? 
3. rnn-jna, 4. sdnskara , and 5. vijndnaskaudha. 

2. Skye-mch'hed-drug, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the moral sense. 

3. ( ;,l > Skyb-mchhed-bchu-gnyis . Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4. (35 > F?ham.s-hcho-\)rgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as with 

respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 

» 

jects of senses. 

5. K'hams-drug-ni ; the six elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, s a, ch’ktt, vie, r lung, nam- 
mk'hah, xnam-parshes-pa. 

6. < 37 > Uten-hbrel-bchu-gnyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con- 

catenation (of 12 things): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni- 
tion, 4. name ' and body, 5. six senses, 6. touch, 7. perpeption, 8. affec- 
tion, 9. ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In .Ti- 
betan, l. <! *0 ma-rig-pa, 2. (3U) h du-byed, 3/ w ) r nam-par shis-pa, Ming-, 

l • 

dan g-gzvgs, 5. ( ‘ 2 ) sky S-mch' hed-dvug, 6, (43 > reg-pa, 7.f n) ts'hor-va, 8. (45) sred- 
pa, 9. (16) fen-pa, 10. (,7 > srid-pa, ll.W skyi-va, 12.t 19 ) rgashi . In Sanscrit, 

87 89 JU’HQ 30 Q5'3<V'£ — , 31 QS’BVt — , 
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1. Avidyd, 2. tanskara, 3. vijnana, 4. n&marupa, 5. t'hadayatana , 6. spar- 
ska, 7. vedand, 8 .tru'hna, 9. npddana, 10. bhava, ll.jati, 1 2. jardmaruni. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal concatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bstan-hgyur. 

7. (so) P'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-drHg-ni. The six Transcendental Things (or 
•cardinal Virtues) are, 1. charity, 2. morality, S. patience, industry, or 

earnest application, 5. meditation, 6. ingenuity or wisdom. In Tibetan, 
l. (M) sbyin-pa, 2.^ a) ts'lmLhh'rims, 3. f53 > bzod-pa, 4.^ hxtson-hgrus, 5. (5r,) b mm- 
gfan, shfa-rah. In Sanscrit, 1. dam, 2. shila, 3. kxhanti, 4. utryya, 
5. d/iyflna , 6. prajna. To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added ; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3. fortitude, and 4. fore- 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, l.( i7 > t'habs, 2. (M) smon-lam, 3 stobs, 

0 

4.(u>) y£_gj teSt Sanscrit, updya, pranidhana, bala, and dhydm. 

8. Stong-pa-nyid. Sans. Shbiyata. Eng. Voidiiess, emptiness ; an ab- 
stract notion. There are 18 distinctions of the Shunyatd. 

Such are the contents of the Prajna paramita . — There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profusion of abstract terms and definitions. 
The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding of the Buddhistic 
system, especially of the Madhyamikd philosophy. But I am unable to give 
here any further outline of the Prajna paramita, except the* enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this would be tedious to the reader, and of 
. little interest in the way of information, I beg leave to waive further illustration. 
All the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes is 'attributed to JJciiom- 
/.DAN//DAS (Shakya). lie delivered his instruction on the Prajna paramita 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty -first year) when he was on the mountain (near Kdjagriha, in Magadha) 

so . 41 42 43 
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called in Tibetan, the “ bya-rgod-p'hung-pohi-rH' (Sans. Gridhra huta parvata 
the 41 hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many Bodhimt- 
was (among whom Byams-pa, Sans. Maitreya) and gods (among whom 
Kaushika or Indra) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were Sharthi-bu, or Siiaradvatihibu, Rab-hbyor, Hod-srung, 
and ][Cu v-dgah-vo). The speaker in general is Rchom-adan^das (Sha'kya) 
who addresses, first Sharadvatihibu and afterwards Rab-z/Ibyor, his dis-* 
ciples. They put a question several times to Shakya ; he gives them no 
direct answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, Rab-wbyor (Sans. Subhuti) with whom Sha'kya 
speaks in all these volumes. , , 

The first compiler of the Prajnd paramitd was Kashyapa (Tib. 
Hod-srung) whom Sha'kya appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In the l&stan-\\gyur, the 16 first volumes of the M do class are all com* 

» 

mentaries on the Prajnd paramitd. Afterwards follow several volumes ex- 
planatory of the Madhyamikd philosophy, which is founded on the Prajnd 
paramitd. The Prajnd paramitd is said to have been taught by ShaIkya, 
and the Madhyamikd system by NacJarjuna (Ajlu-sgrub, in Tib.) who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after the death of Shakya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be born after so many years, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajnd paramitd. With ^agarjuna ori- 
ginated the Madhyamikd system in philosophy. The philosophers in India, 
before his time, were in two extremes ; teaching either a perpetual duration, • 
or a total annihilation,* with respect to the soul. He chose a middle way, 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Bstan-hgyvr, 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhyamikd 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhyamikd system 1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) eausc, (Tib. r kyen), 2. the coming (into the world) and going 
away (hong-ra-dang-hgro-ra). 3. organs (of sense) (d rang-po). 4. aggregate 
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or body (p'hung-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) (Je’hams), 6 . passion 
and affection (hdod-ch'hags), 7. the state of coining forth, duration, and ces- 
sation (skyi-va, gnat-pa, #ang bgag-pa), 8 . the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed (by6d-pa-po-dang-las),, 9. former existence (sna-rohna-gnat-pa), 
10. fire and the burning wood (mi-dang-budshing), 11 . anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. snon-dang-p'hyi-mahi-mfhah, 18. done by 
pne’g self and done by another, (bdag-gis-byas-pa-dang^gxhan-gyis-byas- pa), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (h du-byid), 14. the act of meet- 
ing (h p'hrad-pa), 15. self-existence or nature, (rang-bxhin), 16. tied and libe- 
rated (bchings-pa-dang-fhar-pa), 17. work and fruit {las-dang-hbras-bu), 
18. I or Ego, {bdag), 19. time (dm), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
fab. ts'hogs-pa (i rgyu-dang-rkyen ), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
(hbyung-va-dang-hjig-pa), 22. Tathdgata or Buddha (pS-bnhin-gshSgs-pa), 
*23. wrong, error, or falsehood, {p'hyiu-chi-log), 24. excellent truth (h p'hags- 
pahi-hd&n-pa), 25. deliverance, or* delivered from pain {myd-nan-las-hdas-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, (xtfn-bbrhl), 27. critique of 
theories (\ta-va-bvtag-pa). These are the principal topics of the Madkydmika 
philosophy. 1 have thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 
similar to the subjects of the Prajnd pdramitd. 


, * III. (FHAL-CH HEN.) 

The third division of the Kdh-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, (- 02 ) “ Sahgs- 
rgyat-p'tud-po-ch'he” or by contraction, “ P'hal-ch'hen? Sanscrit, “ Buddha- 
vatdn Sangha ,” (or as here is, Buddha avatdng taka), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise). This is called a stitra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
“ Mahavaipulya Sutra:” in Tibetan, “ Shin-tu-rgyas-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo." 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. The number of the leaves in each is as follows : 384 ; 
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2.““0 385; 3.t“> 391; 4.t° 7 > 375; 5.0»> 397; 6.( w > 340. This sutra also is attri- 
buted or referred to Shaky a, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisatwa s, or other saints of great perfection. .. 

The subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgateu or Buddhas, their provinces, their 
great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 

4 

all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enumeration of several 
Jiodhisatwas; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man- 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. Shaky a appears, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rah ,” 

(Sans. Meru) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Galdan, (Tib. 

• • 

“DgtdtAdau,” the joyful place, or the paradise of thd gods. Sanscrit. “ Tus'hita." 
At this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwas, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to 2?ciiom-£DAN- 
// das (Siiakya), and in his presence, by Ins' blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ Bhat-ch'/mi ,” in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow : 

1. (70) \Ijig-rten-gyi-<lvang-po-fhmm-chad-kiji-rgyan-gyi-ts'hul. The man- 

« 

ncr of proceeding of Buddha, the ornament of all the rulers of the world. 

, 2. (7J) Bi-bahin-gskigs-pa. Tuthdgata or Buddha. 

• • . • 

3. (72) Kun-ta-bxing-'iw/u-ting-ge-hdsin-dang-Tnam-par-hp'hi'ul-pa. The 

deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Ku nt v-bza no -po (a Bodhisatwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn. 

4. (;:5 ) Rjig-xten-gyi-k'hams-rgya-Tnts'ho. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 
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5. < 74 > Gzhi-dang-snying-po-m6-tog-gi-rgyan-gyis- brgr/ah-pahi-yon - tan. 

The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6. (75) Hjig-rten-gyi-k’hams-rgya-mts'hohi-k’hor-yug-gi-rgyan-rgya - mts'ho- 

b stan-pa. Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “ rgya-mts'ko" or ocean. * 

7. (76) Sa-gxhihi-rgyan-bstan-pa (of ditto). Description of the Earth’s 

ornaments (of ditto). * 

8. ( 77 ) Gdiing-gi-rgyudbstan-pa. Description of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9. (78) Hjig-Tten-gyi-Tgyud-dgod-pa. Description of the series of the 
several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

9 * 

10. (79) Unam-parsnahg-mdsad. Vairochana, a Buddha. 

11. t 80 ) D6-bzhin-gshSgs-pa-p , hal-j)0-ch’kS. Tathagata Phal-po-ch’he, a 
Buddha. 

12. Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mts'kanshin-tii-bstan-pa. Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of Buddha. 

13. (W) Hp’hags-pahi-bdin-pa. The excellent triith. 

14. (83 ^ DS-bzhin-gshegs-pahi - hod~zer - las-rnam-par-sangs-rgyas-pa. The 
state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathagata. 

15. (M1 > Bzang-ch'hub-shns-dpa-dris-pa-snang-va . Illustration made on 

• • 

the request of Bodisatwa. 

16. Spyod-yul-yongs-m-dag-pa. The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

* 17. (Wi) Bzang-pohi-dpal. The prosperity (or glory) of the good. 


7 * 9rfa*i' to'§*r m 3 ’ arVaa 75 
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18. (w) jDS-bzfiin-gshtgs-pa-ri-rab-kyi-Ttai-mor-gskiga-pa. The going of 
Tathdgata (Sha'kya) to the top of the Ri-rab (Sans. Mint). 

19. <“) Ri-rab-kyi-xtsk - mor-dS - bxhin - gskigs-pahi-rmm-par-hp’hrvl-pa- 
dang-ftyang-ck’hubsSms-dpahi-ts'hogs-kyi-ts'higs-bchad. V esses uttered by the 
assembled Bodhtsatwaa , and by the illusory person of Tathdgata (Shakya) 
on the top of the Ri-rab. 

20. Bxang-ck'hub-sSms-pahimam-par-dgod-pa-bcku-fistan-pa. .The 
exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Bodhisatwa. 

21. (*» Ts'hangs-par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

22. < 91 ) Skms-dang-po-bsky&d-pahi-bsod-nams-ston-pa. The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

23. ( ,J *> Ch'hossnang-va . . Religion’s (or virtue’s) light. 

24. < 9S > Wits' M-mah i-gn an. ’ Tsi-ma , (n^me of a region or heaven of 
the gods. 

25. ( 94 ) Ddr-bzang-ch’hub-s6ms-dpas-ts'higs-?>'chad-bstan-pa. Verses ut- 
tered there by Bodhisatwa. 

26. ( Ijr> ) Bzajig-ch’hubs6ms-dpahispyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Bodhisatwa. 

27. (96) G ter-mi-zad-pa-bchu-bstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
ficient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28. ( <J7 > pi-bxhin - gshegs-pa/ri-gstdgs-bzhugs-bzhud-gsum-stn-pa. The 
shewing of three things : the coming, remaining, and going away of a 
Tathdgata. 
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29. (9e) Dgah-ldan-du-byang-sems-hdus-pa. Bodhisatwas assembled in 
Galdan (Sans. Tus'hitd). 

50. <") Bdo^h-rgyal-mtdhan-gyi-bsno-va. The benediction of Dobje - 
gyal-tsajj, (a Bodhisatwa). 

81. (Itl0) Sa-bchupn. The ten Bhumis (provinces or degrees of perf&tion 
of the Bodhisatwas). 

9 .82. (l0l > Kyn-tu-bmng-pohi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. The shewing of the con- 

duct of life of Samanta Bhadra (a Bodhisatwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (l02) Ting-ge-\ulsin-bchu. The deep meditations, (or ccstacies). 

34. (l03 ^ M non-shes. Special knowledge. 

35. (I0,) B zod-pa. Patience. 

36. ( ,or ^ Grangs-la-hjug-pa. The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

* 37. (1Wi) Ts'lii-ts'liad. The measure of life. 

38. (107) B \yang-s6ms-kyi-gtia*\ The abode of a Bodhisatwa. 

39- Sangs-rgyas-kyi-ch'hos-bsam-mi-k'hyah-pa-bstan-pa. A shewing 
that the virtues of Buddha are inconceivable by the mind. 

40. (1,W) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mts'lmn~Ygya-mts'ho-hstan-pa. Explication of the 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of Buddha. 

41. < 110 ) Dpi-byad-kyi-hod-zcr. The shining beams of the points of 

beauty (on the body of a Buddha). % 

42. (I11) DeAizhin-gshegs-pa-shje-va-ilang-hbyung-va. The birth and ap- 
pearance of a TatJiagata, or Buddha. , 

* 48. ( 1I2 > Hjig-rten-las-hdas-pa. His departure from* the world (or deliver- 
ance from pain, or death.) 
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44. $<Iong-i>ox-brgyan-pa. (The place) adorned with planted trees, 

i 

(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. (1,l) 1 hang-posplyod-jxihi-smonlam. The prayer of the well-doer, or a 

« 

wish for doing good. 

Such arc the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters. 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections (bam- 
Tibetan) but they give no contents. These six volumes were trans- 
lated, in the dtli century, by the Indian Pandit, Sure'ndra Bodiii, and the 
Tibetan Lotsawa, Bairotsana Rakshita. 


IV. KON-TSF/GS. 

r 

The fourth great Division of the Kah-gyur is called, “ Dhon- 
l i l ch'hog-hrtsegs-pa" or by contraction, “ Dkon-hrtsegs," (pronounced “ Kon- 
tsegs"). In Sanscrit, “ Ratna-kuta the .Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buddha, 
and his instructions). The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 
morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 
dialogue between Siia'kya and his disciples ; but besides Sha'kya, there are 

• i 

introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and verse. There are six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by Jhe first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus, — * 
1. 448; 2. < 117 > 4P2; 3. <»«)‘477; 4. ( ,,9 > 478; 5. 473; 6. 0«) 489. 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which arc in general attributed to Sha'kya; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by him to his hearers on a 
mountain near Rajngriha, in Magadha, called in Tib. the “ Bya-rgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri in Sanscrit, “ Gridhra-kuta-parvata." They were translated, in 
the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters (Lo» 
tsawas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mitra, Suren dr a Bodhi, D a' Na- 
sh i i,a, Munf/varma, Shilendra Bodhi, Prajnvavarma, Karma var- 
MA,and Kamala Shila. The Tibetan Lotsawas were, Baiuotsana (of as 
he is called otherwise. Ye she's-ade') and Dpal-brtsegs. * 

The heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 
and Sanscrit, written in Roman character, are as follow: 

J£a, or first volume. 

1. 0**) Tib. llp’hags-pa-" dhon-mch'hog-brtsegs-pa"-ch’hen-pohi-ch'hos- 

‘kyi-rnam-grangs-stong-p'hrag-hrgya-pa-Ias-sdom-pa-gsum-hstan-pahi-Wiu-zhes- 
bya-oa-thSg-pn-ch'hen- pohi- mdo. Sanscrit. Ary a malm, ratna huta dhartna 
paryaya shata sahasriha grant' he. “ Tri sambara ” nirdesha parivarta nama 
malm yana sutra. English. Out of the “ venerable great heap of jems”, or 
tlie enumeration of one hundred thousand dharmas (or religious instructions), 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties; namely, a sutra on the 
higher ’principles (of philosophy), , 

QNotk. To make short the titles in the lieginning, the words “ A’rya" and “ llj/hays-jui 
meaning “ the venerable,” as also, at the end, “ Nama malui yana mitra," “ zhes (or shea) bya- 
ra-Pheg-pach'henpohi-mdo," will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned whieh neeessarily 
belongs to the titles.] 

• » 

2. < 123 ) Tib. Sgo-mChah-yas-pa-rnam-par-sbyong-va-bstan-pa. Sans. 

Ananta muh'ha vinishodhana nirdesha. Eng. Instruction on making clean in- 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3 . ( 1M > Tib. De-bzhin-gsh 6 gs-pahi-gsang-va-bsam-gyis-mik'hyab-pa-bstan- 

i 

pa. Sans. Tathdgatachintya guhya nirdisha. Eng. A shewing of the incon- 
ceivable secrets of Tathdgata. 

« 

4 . ( tM) Tib. Rmi 4 am-bstan-pa. Sans. Svapana nirdesha, Eng. Expli- 
cation, or the tcUing of dreams. 

5 . ( 136 ) Tib. Ilod-dpag-med-hyi-bkod-pa. Sans. Amitahha vyuha. Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of Amitabha {a Buddha). 

t 

KlIA, on SECOND VOLUME. 

6. (iw) Tib. De-bzin-gshegs-pa-mi-hk’hrugs-pahi-bkod-pa. Sans. Aksho- 

blnjasya Tathagatasya vyuha. Eng. Description of Akshobhya’s residence, 
or province. • ' * 

7. 0«o) Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-dvyings-kyi-raug-bzhin-dvySr-med-par-bstan-pa. 
Sans. Dharma dhatn prakriti asambhe nirdesha. Eng. The shewing of the* 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Being. 

8. ( ,5W ) Tib. Ch'hosAicliu-pa. Sans. Dasha dharmaka. Eng. That con- 
taining instruction on th6 ten dharmas, or virtues. 

9. (wo) Tib. Kun-nas-sgo. San§. Samanta mult' ha. Eng. Door (or en- 
trance) from all sides. 

10. < t3 ‘> Tib. Hod-zer-bsgrub-pa. Sans. Prahha sadhana. Eng. The 
making (or causing) of light. 

i , 

Ga, Olt THE THIRD VOLUME. 

11. ( ,3 *) Tib. Hyang-ch'h ub - sbns - dpahi • sde mod. Sans. Bodhisatwa pitaka, 
Eng. The vessel or repository of a Bodhisatwa, (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nga, or the fourth volume. 

12. ( 1S3 > Tib. 'Hjam-dpal-gyi-mngs- rgyas-kyi- thing- gi yon-tan-hkod-pa. 
Sans. Manju Shri Buddha ksMtra guna vyaha. The description of the good 
qualities of the province of Manju Sri Buddha. * 

IS. < 13 *) Tib. Yob -dang- sras-mjal-m . Sans. Pita putrasamagamanam. 
The meeting of the father and the son, (Shaky a and his father Shudhodana). 

14. ( ,35 > Tib. Gang-pos-xhus-pa. Sans. Purna pariprickck'Jia. That ask- 
ed by Purna, (or a sutra delivered by Shaky a on the request of Pu'jina, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. O 3 ®) Tib. YulAxk'hnrskyong-gh-xhus-pa. Sans. Bas'htra palena pari- 

• • 

priclich'ha. That asked by, or on the request of Ra'shtrapa'la (a demon.) 

* Ciia, or the fifth volume. 

16. 0 57 ) Tib. Drag-shut- chdn -gyis-xhus-pa. Sans. Ugra pariprichch'ha. 
That asked by Ugra. 

17. 03°) Tib. Sgyuvia-mh'han-bzang-po-lung-Mstan-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
MdyaMra by altar ana. A prophecy of Biiadra Mayaka'ra (a juggler) by 
Sha'kya. 

18. 039) Tib. Ch'ho-hp'hrul ctihin po-bstan-pa. Sans. Malta pratihdrya 

• • 

npadesha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by Sha'kya.) 

• * 

19. 0 40 ) Tib. Byttms-pahi - sengehi sgra-ch'hcn-po. Sans. Maitreyn ma/td 

9 

sinka nddana. The great lion-sound (or voice) of Maitreya (the saint who 
is .{lie first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

20. O 41 ) Tib. Hdul-va-rnam-par-dtan-ladvab-pa nyi-mr-hk’hor-gyut- 
xhus-pa. Sans. Vinaya vinishchaya Upali pariprichch'ha. The arrangement of 

i33 QjwrswS’ wiv S’ s|c;'«i’’trVw *i*iy*j 134 
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the H dul-va (taught by Shakya) on the request of Upa'li, (the supposed 
compiler of the Duka class. 

21. (“*> Tib. Lhag-pahi bsam-pa-bskul- va . Sans. Ady&shaya sanchoda. 

Exhortation to further undertaking. 

* 

22. ( l43 > Tib. Lag-bzang-gis-zJnis-pa. Sans. Suvahu pariprichctiha. That 
askpd by Suva'hu. 

23. 0 44 > Tib. Des-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Surata pariprichctiha. That’ ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of Surata. 

24. ( ,4,) Tib. D pah-byin-gyis-xhuspa . Sans. Viradatta pariprichctiha. 
A sutra delivered on the request of Vi'radatta. 

25. < l4t>) Tib. Vadsalahi-rgyal - po-\\ctihar byed-hyis-zhus-pa. • Sans, 
Udaydna vadsa raja pariprichctiha. A sutra at the request of Udaya'na 
Vadsa Raja. 

26. ( 147 > Tib. Iiu-mo-blo-gros-bzang-mos-xhus-pa. Sans, ti Vumatiddrikd 

t- • 

jHiriprichctiha. A sutra at the request of Sumatida'rika', (a girl). 

27. 0-w) Tib. Bu-uio-gan-gah i-m ctihog-gis-xh us-pa. Sans. Gangottard 
pariprichctiha. A sutra at the request of Gangottara' (a girl). 

28. ( ,49 > Tib. Mya-nan-med-kyik4>yin-pa4ung-bstan-pa. Sans. Ashoka- 
datta bydharana. The foretelling of Ashokadatta (or a prophecy of 
him.) 

29. (l50) Tib. Dri-ma-mcd-hyis-byin-pas-zh us-pa. Sans. Viuialadatta pari- 
prichctiha. A sAtra at the request of Vimaladatta' (a girl). 

* 30. ( ,M ) Tib. Yon-ta?i-rin-po-ctihe-mh-tog-kun-tu-rgyas-pas-zhus-»pa. Sans.* 
Guna ratna-sanghusumita pariprichctiha. Asked by Guka Ratna, &e. 
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SI. ( ,M > Tib. Sangg-rgyas-kyi-yul-bgam-gyis-muftJiyab-pa-bttnn-pa. 
Sans. Achintya Buddha vishaya nircUsha. The shewing of inconceivable 
provinces of Buddha. • 


Cii'ha, or the sixth volume. • 

32. < | W) Tib. Blo-gros-rab-gms-kyis-zhus-pa. Sans. Susfhita Mali pari- 
pri cleft ha. Asked by Sust’hita Mati. 

33. (151 > Tib. Senges-zhus-pa. Sans. Sifiha pariprichcftha. Asked by 
Sinha. 

34. (l% ) Tib. Byang-cfthubsems-dipah-ye-shcs-dam-pas-zJms-pa. Sans. 

I 'Jnanottara bodhisatwa pariprichcftha. Asked by Jna'nottara Bodhisatwa. 

35. (l56 > Tib. Ts'hong-dpon-hzangskyong-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Bhadrapdla 
'shrisha pariprichcftha. Asked by this merchant. 

36. fl57 > Tib. Byams-pas-zhuf-pa. Sans. Maitreya pariprichcftha. Asked 
by Maitreya. 

37. (if*) Tib. Byams-zhus-cfthos-brgyad. Sans. • Maitreya pariprichcftha 
dharma as'hta. Eight dharmas asked by Maitreya (or taught at lifs 
request by Shakya.) 

38. ( 1M > Tib. Hod-srung-gi-Uhu. Sans. Kasyapa parivarta. A chapter, 
in which Shakya instructs “ Hod-srung” (Kashyapa) one of his prindp’al 
disciples, and his*suecessor as a Hierarch. 

39. Tib. Rin-po-cfthihi-p'hung-po. Sans. Ratna pardshi. A heap 
• • * 

of •precious stones (or moral instructions.) 

40. ( 1CI ) Tib. Bfo-gros-mi-zad-pas-xhui-pa. Sans. Akshayamati pari- 
prichcftha. Asked by Akshayamati. 
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41. (102) Tib.. Shes-rab- kyi-p'ha - rob-tu -p'hyi n-pa- bdun- hvgya -pa. Sans. 
Supta shataku prujnd pdramitd. “ The Sh&r-ctihin," in 700 slokas. 

42. ( IG3 J Tib. Gtsug-na-rin-po-c/ihes-zhus-pa.t Sans. Ratna chuda pari- 
prichch'ha. Asked by Ratna Chu da. 

t 

43. (1C4) Tib. Lha-mo-dpal hp’hreng-gi-seng-gihi-sgra. Sans. Srl-mald- 
devi t sinhandda. The lion-sound of that Devi 

44. 0®) Tib. Drang-srong-rgyas-jm-zhus-jxt. Sans. V*yasa pariprich- 
ch'ha. Asked by Vya'sa, the Rishi. He is instructed here, by Z?ciiom- 
ldan-z/das, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Dana.) 


V. (il/DO.) 

The fifth great section of the Kd/i-gyur is denominated “ Mdo-sde, ” 
(Sans. Sutranta) or simply Mrfo (Sans. Sutra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kah-gyur is divided into 
two parts — M do and Wgyud, all the other divisions, except the lXgyud, are 
comprehended in the Mdo class. Hut in a particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They afnount 
to about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan "Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to Shakya, and 
were compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by A'nanpa * 
(in Tibetan, KuN-ngAii-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the Buddhistic system; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to me- 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. There are many stones to exemplify 
the consequences of actions in former transmigrations ; descriptions of ortho- 
dox and heterodox theories; moral and civil laws; the six kinds of ani- 
mal beings; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their beinpbom 
there ; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistic notions ; 
the 'provinces of several Buddhas ; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod- 
hisatwa or sunt ; and, in general, all the IS kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likewise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals. This is the ge- 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 

The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, are as follow : — 

Ka, on FIRST VOLUMF.. 

This has for its title “ Bskal-bzatifr” the good or. happy age ; or, more 
fully, in Tib. Hp'/iags-pa-bskal-pa-bxang-po-pa-z/iSs-bya-va-fhSg-pa-ch'hhi- 

po/ti-mdo.” In Sans. “ A'rya bhadra kalpika ndma ‘mahd yarn sutra.” “ The 

• 

very venerable sutra, entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’.” There are 
two images on the first page, representing Sha'xya and Maitreya. The 
salutation is thus — “ Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisatwas” (in Tib. 

t » 

Sangs-rgyas-daug^byang-ch'hubsems-dipah-t'hams-chad-la-p'hyag-bUs’hal-lo.) 

. This sutra was delivered by 2 ?chom-ldan-//das (Shakya) in a place 
« called in* Tibetan, “ Ts'hal-ch'hSn-po," “ the great grove,” on his way from 
Shmvdsti (M nyan-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishdli (“ Yangs-pa-chan ” in Tibetan, 
or the modem AUahabad,) on the request of a Bodhisatwa (called in Tibetan, 
jSfcn’HOG-DU-oGAii-VAiii-itGYAi.-Po). His hearers were immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 
of gods and demons. ( 

yjqaqpqx*; or o«a«i nacrv' ****r*rq qvs’*r Hw 

T 2 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec- 
tions and proceedings of Buddha or Jina, given by Sha'kya (from leafk to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud- 
dhas > — four of these have appeared hitherto, and the restare to come hereafter, 
commencing with Maijkeya. The list of these Tathdgata s commences 
with Kakutsanda (ffK’Hon-VA-i/JiG, in Tibetan) and specifics fifteen articles 
of each of theln in the following manner : — 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribe or race, 4. the ex- 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7. 
his son, 8. his attendant, 9- he that is most sagacious among his disci- 

• a 

pies, 10. he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his' 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fane or shrine (Sans, chaitya , 
Tibetan, mch’hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will bp sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from Kakutsanda to Maitrkya. These 
statements, in Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. They are as follows : — • 

• p 

First, from Kakutsanda — I. Hk'hor-va-hjig, 2. rgyalpohi-p'ho-brang - 
grong-k'hyer-hzang-po, 3. shdkya-pa (of the Shdkya race), 4. d pag-ts'had- 
gchig (4000 fathoms), 5. m ch'hodspyin, 6. ts'hangs-xgyal, 7. b la-ma, 
8. blo-rdsogs, 9. dgS-slong-mk'has-pa, 10. bsnyin-pa , 11. 40,000, 12. 

40,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one vneh'hod-rten, or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanaka muni, thus — 1. Gser-fhub, 2 grong-k'hyer-lm pa, 
3. brahman , 4. d pag-ts'had-p'hyed (2,000 fathoms), *5. mSs-byin, 6. bla- 
ma, 7. rnam-par-rgyai-vahi-sdt , 8. bkra-shis-ldan, ‘9. m cUhog-ma, 10. rgyal, 
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II. 70,000, IS. 30,000 years, .13. 1,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 
1 5. deposited in one chaitya. 

Thirdly, of Ka'syapa — 1. Hodsrung, 2. ts'hktana, 3. brahman , 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. te'hangs-byin ('Sans. Brahmadatta ), 6. nor-bdag-ma, 7. did-dpon, 
8. Itun-gyi-bshes- gnyen, 9- bharadweya, 10. skar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, IS. 90,000 
years, 13. 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
picfthod-Tten. % » 

Fourthly, of Shaky a — I. Shdkya-thub-pa, 2. ser-skyaki-gncu (Sans. 
capita), 3. r gyal-rigs, (Kshatriya, a descendant of Gotama), 4. one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. zas-gtsang-rm, 6, s gyu-hp’hrul, 7. sgra-gckan-hdsin, 8. kun- 
d gah-vo, 9* nyi-rgyal, 10. pang-nasshyts, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13.500 
years, 14. in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas ; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Maitheya. — 1. Byam-pa (chdm-ba), 2. xgyalpohi-p'ho-brang- 
grong-k'hyer-tog-gi-blo-gros, 3. brahman, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. Ut'hangs-bzang, 
6. ts'hangs-bdag-ma, 7- b sod-nams-etobs, 8. rgya-mts'ho, 9. yishh-hod, 10. 
bxtson-bgrus, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, *13. 80,000 years, J4. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in one chaitya. 

The enumeration of such fancied TaJthagatae, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From leaf 150 to*158, only the names of .the Tathagatas are enumerated, knd 
afterwards, from leaf 159 to 459, their names and the other points. Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good 
crudity, or sotne beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of natures 

The names of some other TathagUtas, after Maitkeya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows — 6. Seng-ge', the lion, 7. 
Kab-gsal, the very clear or pure, 8. T’hub-pa, the mighty, 9. Me'-tog, 
the flower, 10 Me'-tog-gnyis-pa, flower the second, 11. Spyan-le'gs, the 
beautiful eye, 12 Deo-opox, chief leader, 13. Lag-ch’he'n, the great handed, 
L4 Stobs-ch’he'x, great strength, 15. J?gyu-skar-j»gyal-po, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. .Rtsi-sman, medicinal essence, 17. Snvan-pa-tog, 
the chief ornament of celebrity, 18. Hod-ch’hen-po, great light, 19. 
Gkol-vahi-p’hung-po, the untied or liberated body, 20. J?nampar- 
anang-jvdsad, the illuminator, 21. Nyi-mahi-snyinGjPO,* the essence of 

the sun, 22. Zla-va, the moon, 23. Hod-//p’heo light-diffusing, 24. 

■/ 

Hod-beano, good light, 25. Mya-nan-me'd, exempt from sorrow, 26. 

Ska'a-agyal, prince of stars, 27. Rab-gsal, the very clean,, 28. P’hre'ng-* 

t’hocs, wearing a chaplet, 29. Yon-tan-hod, light of good qualities, 

30. Don-czigs, perceiving the meaning, 31. Mar-mf/, a lamp, 32. 

il/T’iiu-LDAN, powerful, 33. Sman-pa, curer of diseases, 34. Df/s-pa, brave, 

35. Mdsod-spu, a hair of treasure, 36. 2 ?atan-/.dan, permanent, 37. Liiahi- 

/>pal, divine prosperity, 38. Gdul-gkah, difficult to be subdued, 39. 

Yon-tan-agyal-jwts’iian, a standard of good qualities, 40. A’gra-gchan, 

name of a planet, ( Rahu , in Sanscrit:) And so on. 

From leaf 459 to the end of the volume, Sha'kya repeats again, at the 

request of the above mentioned Bodhisafwa, when those Tathagatas first 

formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 

Bodhisatwas, and what they offered, to those Tathagatas before whom, at 

different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 

consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 

’ This volume contains 547 leaves, and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 
• • 

This svtra was translated by the Indian Pandit, Vidya'kara Siddha, and 

the Lotsawa, Bande' Dpal-gyi-avyangs ; it was reviewed and arranged 

afterwards by Dpal-aatse'gs. ^ 

K'iia, the second volume. 

There are in this volume four siitras , or works, under four distinct title?. 

% 

The first is of great extent (from leaf 1 to 329). It is called in Tibetan, 
('») “ Rgya-ch'Jier-rol-pa'\ in Sanscrit, “ Lolita vistara ,” containing accounts of 


3 AQI'q 
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the life and doctrine of Siia'kya, the establishes or founder, of the Bud- 
dhistic religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow : — 

First Chapter, from leaf 1 to 8. “ Introduction.” This antra was deliver- 
ed by Sha'kya (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shravasti, in Kosala. Here are mentioned 34 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Sha'kya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

• a 

Second Chapter, leaves 8 — 14. This chapter lias for its title, “ Great exhi- 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this sutra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. Dgah-irfan ; in Sans. Tns’liitd). 
Hortative verses to ShXkya to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, leaves 14 — 30, entitled, “ The purest race or tribe.” Insig- 
nia of an universal monarch ; — his inauguration by those insignia ; — his visit- 
ing the different kingdoms of his empire ; — his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. I^eof 
21. A Bodhisatwd, when about to become a Buddha , never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in thq house either of a Brahman or a Kshatriya (the military tribe or 
royal race)— reasons thereof. Sha'kya honoured the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21 — 24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(Sha'kya) should be incarnated. There arc said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jambudwipa" (or in India), 
several of which are Enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 
on their good qualities ; and they are of opinion that such and such a family 

will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 

it 2 
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fault with them, $nd tell several defects in each of those tribes, or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are — 1. the royal family in Magadha, (Sanscrit, 
Vidikula; in Tib. Lus-hp'hags-rigs ), 2. Ditto in Kosala , S. Ditto in Vadsa, 

4. the city of Yangs-pa-chun , (Sans. Vaishali or Prayagas-hodie Allahabad), 

5. the family of “ Rab-snang,” in Hp'hags-rgyal (Sans. Ujjayani , XJjen, 
in Mdlva ), 6. the city of 2 ?chom-*/ilag, (Sans. Mathura) 7. the Skya- 
b.se ng-gi-rigs. (Sans, the Pandava race, in Hastinapura.) ,None of theip 
is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa — it is the Shakya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask Sha'kya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
T*eaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27. “ Zas-gtsang-ma’s” (Sans. Snd- 
dhodana) character and fortune. His wife’s (in Tib. Lha-mo-sgyu-hp’hrul-nia, 
in Sanscrit, Maya Dhi) good qualities. Leaves 28, 29- Eulogium (in verse) 
on the Shakya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 
/.JI A-MO-JG YU-//F’ JI RUL- M A . 

« 

Fourth Chapter, leaves 30 — 37, entitled, the “ Door or begimiing of reli- 
gion’s light”. Bodhisatwa' s (Sha'kya’s) last lecture to the gods add god- 
ifes'ses. Decorations of the great palace in Galdan. The 108 articles of the 
Ch'hos-snang-rahi-sgo" must be taught always to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatwa, from Galdan, (Sans. Tus'hita). (They 

are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moral* maxims.)* 

• , 

Fifth Chapter, leaves 37 — 49. At'* his being about to depart from Gal- 
dan" Sha'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Ciia'm-ba' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 
on the head of that Bodhisatwa. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 

c 

and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which Sha'kya 
should descend into the womb or body of the woman ‘whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanical works, is preferred. Many ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan, 
or the Paradise of the gods. 

Sixth Chapter, leaves 49 — 64. “ His incarnation.” Taking the* form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity 
# of the body qf Ma ya' Devi'. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next morning she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Brahmans and the interpreters of dreams : — they say, she will be delivered 
of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 
'distributed at “ Ser-skya ” (Sans. Capita). Offerings made in behalf of Bodfii - 
satwa. The services rendered by the gods to Z,ha-mo-sgyu-//p’hrul-ma, 
and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. The 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child that was to be born. 

Seventh Chapter, leaves 64 — 93- The “ birth of Sha'kya.” Description 

of the great preparations for conveying Ma'ya' Devi' into the grove of Lum- 

hiui. The circumstances of her being delivered there of the child after ten 

months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right ’side, without any injury to 

his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, (< leaves 70, 71.) The 

whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trepibled or shook 

several times. The number of men and beasts that were born or produced at 

Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of Siia'kya happened. Since 

tlfe wishes of “ Zas-gtsang” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 

. 1 

son the name of “Don-grub,” or “ Don-t’hams-chad-grub-pa” (Sanscrit, 
Siddhdrtha , or Sarva-siddkdrf ha). He is intrusted to Gautami', (his aunt) 
who, with 39 nurses, takes care of him. 

“ JVag-po” (or as elsewhere he is called Nyon-mongs-med), an hermit or 
sage, together with his nephew, ‘"Mis-byin,” (Sans.. Narada, afterwards 
called Katyayana)* admoifished by the great light or brightness, goes to 
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Ser-shya to salute the new born child. His conversation with Zas-gtsang. 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that lie will become a Buddha. He laments that, ( being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha. ‘ Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mjs-byin” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 
to teach his doctrine. 

I 

Eighth Chapter, leaves 93 — 95. “ His being brought into the temple.”* 
# 

Ceremony and the decorations on that occasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 
Lhahi-lha). Asking his nurse Gautami' whither they are carrying him, and 
she says, into the temple ; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods — 

how Indua, Brahma, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 

# * • 

to him at his birth. 

Ninth Chapter, leaves 95 — 97. “ Ornaments” (for Shakya). Description 

of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 

brought for the young prince (Shakya) on h certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, leaves 97 — 101. “ Ilis having displayed several sorts of 
« * 
letters or characters”. When he (Shakya) was desired afterwards to learn the 

letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 

knows them all — and he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among 

which are mentioned also those of Yavana and Hand) and shews their 

figures. The ipaster is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several sldkas 

expressive of his praise. 

• Eleventh Chapter, leaves 101 — 105. His visiting a village of the agri- 

r * 

culturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 

• i 

Jumfm ” tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 
Twelfth Chapter, leaves 105 — 121. The displaying of several gymnastical 
exercises and other arts (by Shakya). When at a certain time 500 young 
men of the Shahya race, at “ Sir- sky a ” were vying in shewing their skill in 
the arts and gymnastical exercises, as ih letters, arithmetic, swimming, &c. 
Sha'kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “ Sa'-//ts’ho-ma” 
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the daughter of “ Lag-na-pe'-chon-chan,” a mace-bearer^ Sana. Dand'ika. 
The qualities required in a woman, whom Sha'kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa'-jstts’ho-ma (Sans. Gopa'). Her senti- 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, leaves 121—141. “ His being*exhorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
tp become a Buddha, as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 
had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, leaves 141 — 148. “ Dream”. Zas-gtsang-ma', the 
father of Sha'kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 
taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
now takes every precaution 'to prevent him from leaving the court, and orders 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

Sha'kya orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. Orf his way thither he observes an old man ; 
asks from the servant what that man is ; he tells him, that is a man grown 
old, and is near to die ; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back, 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 

■ 

[Note. In all these discourses or conversations of Sha'kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 
are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 
from those in common use. This is a peculiarity in the language of Tibet]. * 

Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions *he 
observes a sick man — sees a corpse — and meets a man in a religious garb; and 

i • 

on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. 

* These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-gtsang to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, And guards and sentries to be set Inaus- 
picious dream seen by Sa'-iJts’ho-ma'. Leaves 146-7. 

x 2 
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Fifteenth Chapter, leaves 148 — 174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 
(in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 
of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 
mounting his horse called the “ Praise-worthy” (Bsnags-\dan) he rides for 
six miles ; then dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 

the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 

\ 

his departure ; for when lie shall have found the supreme .wisdom, he will 

« 

return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-ctsang. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to Raj agriha, in Magadha. 

• , 

Sixteenth Chapter, leaves 174 — 178. “ GWgs-chan-snying-fo’s visit” 
(made to Sha'kya). The king Vimbasa'ka (in Tib. Gzugs-chan-mying-po) 
having seen him from his palace, is much pleased with his manners — is in- 
formed of him by his domestics ; visits him, has a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is — “*of the 
Shdkya race, that inhabit “ Sershya-gzhi," (Sans. Capilavastu) in Kosa/a , 
in the vicinity of the Kaildsha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on tlje bank 
of the Bhdgirathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 
“ Zas-gtsang,” Sans. Shuddhodana, (leaf 178) and that he has renounced 
the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

• Seventeenth Chapter, leaves 178 — 192. “The hardships” or, austerities 
which Sha'kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 18&-4. 
All sorts of religionists, of which Jamhudwipa was full at the time of 
Sha'kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac- 
tices. Leaf 185. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 
gives himself to meditation, and the seVeral hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. ‘ « 
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Eighteenth Chapter, leaves 192 — 200. The “ Natraftfana river”. It was 
on the banks of this river that Sha'kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities.. Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief's two daughters, with a refined milk-soup — he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as Gautama is now, 

I 

never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Buddha). 
They go to Varanasi , and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, leaves 200 — 214. After having bathed himself in the 
Nairanjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing' of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to Shakya. 

Twentieth Chapter, leaves 214 — 221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhimanda ” (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now -Gaya is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. • 

Twenty-first Chapter, leaves 221 — 248. “’He overcomes the devil.” 
Description how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kama Depq). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The sopgs of gods on 
his triumph. 

Twepty-second Chapter, leaves 248 — 259. The manner in which, he 

performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

■ • 

Twenty-third Chapter, leaves 259 — 267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex- 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267 — 282. Two merchants, Gagon and 
Bzang-po, entertain Sha kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that Shakya says of them, they 
shall become Bodhisatteas. 

Twenty- fifth Chapter, leaves 282 — 291. After having found the supreme 
wisdom, Sha'kya thinking that men cannot understand his prbfound doctrine, 
lie will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by Brahma' 

and other gods to do so. They appear; and on their request he commences 

« 

to teach his doctrine. • . 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, leaves 291 — 328. The running of his religious 
course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac- 
quired. To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to V irandsi. 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having 
found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 
disciples. Ijeaves. 295 — 312. He instructs them in his doctrine ; explains to 
them the four excellent truths — 1. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Leaf 307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha , “ Tathdgata " (in Tibetan, De hsJiin gsh&gs) , viz. from having 
run his religious race in the same mann'er as his predecessors. TJiere is 
an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha.* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, leaves 323 — 829. Conclusion. Sha'kya recom- 
mends this sutra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat it often. The several benefits and blessings arising froin 
hearing this sutra. 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
Jina-mitra, Dana-shi'la, and Mune -varma, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, Bandk' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the contents of the Jjalita Vistara 
here, but the same has beta given in more detail in the notice of Shakya's life and death, printed 
in the present volume. *Snc. * * 
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The rest of this volume (from leaves 829 to 426, or the §nd) is occupied by 

treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations (mahd yana sutras). 

They are likewise attributed to Sha'kya, and were delivered by him to his 

hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 

different places. The first, on a mountain near Rdf agriha ; the second, in a 

grove near Shrdvasti ; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-hdsin," t (in 

Sanscrit, Potato* ). The general subject is moral, metaphysical^ and mystical 

doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 

introduced several of Shakya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 

speakers, besides Shakya, are Manju Ski Kumar Biiu't, and Avaloki- 

teswa ra. The titles of these three treatises are as follow : — 

* * . , 

1. In Sanscrit, Ary a Manju Sri vikridita ndma mahd yana sutra. In 
Tibetan, W Up'hagspa-hjam-dpal-rnam par - rol ■ pa-zhSs- bya-va-fhtg-pa-ch’hen 
pohi-mdo. Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, on the sports or amuse- 
ments of Manju Sri. 

2. In Sanscrit, Manju- Sri-vikurvana. In Tibetan, (®) Hjam- Apal-rnam- 
par-hp’hrul-va. Eng. The transformation of Manju Sri. 

3. In Sanscrit, Sarva tathdgatadhis'ht'hana satwavalokSna Buddha hshetra 
nirdesfyana vyuha. In Tibetan, ( G ) De-byhin-gshegs-jxi-t'hams-chad-hji.byin- 
gyis-brlabs-sSms-chan-la-gzigs-shing-sangs-rgyas-kyi-zhing-gi-bkod-pa-kun^ty- 
ston-pa. Eng. Description of the province of Buddha , on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tathagatas have bestowed their benedictions. There 
js moral apd mystical doctrine in this sutra. There arc also several Dhdromis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

These three sutras were translated by the Indian Pandits, Su'rendra 
Bodhi, Shilendra Bodhi, and Jina-mitra, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 
Bande' Ye-siie's-.vde". 

■tfwq* awiyf'gTfN’ nwwat 
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Ga, or the third volume. 

Title in Sanscrit, A 'ryan is'hfhatan Bbagavdn jnydna vipulana sutra 
ratna ananta ndma mahd yam ultra. In Tibetan, Hp’fiags-pa-hchom-ldan- 
hdaJS-kyi-ySshis-rgyas-pahi-mdo-sdi-rin-po-ch'JiS-mfhah-yag -pa- mfhar-p’hyin- 
jxt-xhes-byn-va-tMg-pa-ch'hkn-pohi-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a sutra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable* and 
excellent Buddha. The salutation is thus — * Reverence to Buddha and to all 
the Bodlmatwas' Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod, (Sans. (Shravasti) with 1250 priests. 
General subject — Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
Buddha. 

. 

In a (fancied) city, called “ Excellent virtue," ( X)ge-rahi-p'ha-rol-\\gro) 
a certain householder, {k'hym-bdag) a fortune-teller by profession ( p'hya - 
i wk'han), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu- 
ture happiness, un^er the superintendence of Gang-po, one of Sha'kya’s 
disciples, builds for Bhagava'n a fine house (k'hang-byang) with a gallery 
qf tsandan-wood. On that occasion Gang-po tells him, that by none* of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. M'ch'hod-rten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani- 
iqal beings has the qualities which Bhag a van (Tib. Rchom-ldan-hdas) possesses. 
Gano-po, addressing him several times a householder,* (Sans. Grihapati ) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or pm- 
niscience of Bhagava'n, or Tathagata , and his perfections or attributes. He, 

• i 

tells him that Bhagava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite — lie knows every 
place — past, present, and future times — (there are made here several distinc- 
tions of his knowledge and powers) — he knows the thoughts and ways of all 

« 

animal beings ; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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by the body, speech, and the mind together; with the cause? and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales — detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tathagata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
— on psycological and moral subjects— on the four great truths, Leaf 128 . 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Tathagata knows them all. t 

• • Leaf 170.* Sha'kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 
his house to an entertainment in that fancied city — he, with some of his disci- 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf 174. On 

• . 

the request of Me's-byin, an ascetic, Sha'kya leaves there the vestige of 

liis foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 

• • 

Sha'kya, with Maungalyana and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Shrqpasti. Leaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sha'rihi-bu 
and Maungalyana (the same as has been told in the Dttlra, at their visiting 
the “ Madros ” lake). 

Leaves 175 — 197. “ itfbsKs-DGAn” (a Ndga raja of the sea) and several 
other Naga rajas also, successively make their adoration to Tathagata, 
(Shakya), address him, sing praises (in* verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. They admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed — they confess their unhappy state .aijd 
ignorance, and be£ him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. He answers to each of them. There are 
,many passages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tathdgatas) of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There arc several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From leaves 200 to 416, or the end of this sutra, Sha'kya addressing 
Maungalyana, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve- 
ral individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself ; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. Among these 
stories there occur nlany praises and hymns addressed to Tdthagatas — there arc 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise — on the miseries of life— the desire 
of happiness — offerings, sacrifices, adoration — that there is no reality in all 
things. Leaf 212. On the state of being famnd apd being liberated. By this 
narration lie shews that a Tathdgata is all knowing — he knows the place and 
origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 
works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are several 
synonymous terms for expressing that a Tathagata's wisdom or knowledge is 
immense. Maungalyana being much pleased with this instruction, ap- 
proves and praises it. 

This sutra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prajna'-vakma, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava (interpreter) B a nde'- yf.'-sh'e s sn ying-po. t After- 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, Vishuddha-siddha 
and Sauvajna-de'va, and the Tibetan Lotsa\a, ZIpal-jsatsi^'gs. 

* 

From leaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sutra , 

entitled, in Sanscrit, Ary a sarva Buddha vis'haya avatdra jnana a'lolea 

alankara ndma maha yana sutra . Tib. H p'hags-pa -sangs-rgyas - fhams- 

% 

chad-kyi-yul-la-hjug-pa/ti-y6-shis-s?iang- vahi - vgyan - z hfa - by a -i va-fheg-pa-ch'hen - 
po-hi-mdo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Buddha ; a venerable sutra of high principles (or speculation.) * This 
was delivered by 2 /chom-£Dan-//das (Siia'kya) when he was on a moun- 
tain near Rdjagriha . There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of his principal disciples, and many Bodhisatwas, among whom Hjam-dya\. 
Gziion-nur-gyur-pa (Sans. Mafiju Sri Kumar bhut) who, according to the # 
wishes of other assembled Bodliisatvcas that desire to acquire knowledge, 
liegs of Sha'kya to explain to them the meaning of these terms — “ S ky6-va- 
nM-mch'his-pa-datig-\\gag-pa-ma-mch'hes-pa” — there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathdgatas. This is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 
and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 
416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tatkdgata* are like the extent of 
heaven. 


(Na) OB THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

9 

• *In this volume, of 444 leaves, there are five separate treatises or sutras, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 
curiosity. 

The first is entitled, in Sanscrit, Ary a “ kushala mula paridhara ” ndma 
maha ypna sutra. In Tib. < 10 ) H p’hags-pa “ dge-vahi-rtsa-va-yongs-su~hdsin- 
jwT-xhes-bya-va-t'hSg-pa-ck’hSn-pohi-mdo. Comprehension of virtue’s roots (or 
elements) a venerable sutra of high principles. This was delivered by 2?chom- 
/.dan-j/das (Sha'kya) in a grove near Rdjagriha (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 
ts'hal, hcc. In Sanscrit, Vknu vamrn, a grove of bamboos). There is a long 
enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations. 
The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. The whole is very incohe; 
rent, abstract, and miscellaneous ; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 
The osgans, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sdnyatd) are the 
common topics of this, as also of some of the following sutras. Sha'kya 
frequently addresses Sha'radwa'tiiii-bu (one of his priuripaLdisciples), who 
agajn several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 
pr phrase.. This sutra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 
into 18 artificial portions (bam-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 
Indian Pandit, Prajna'-varma, and Ye'-she's-a-de' — corrected and arranged 
afterwards by Prajna'-varma, Jna na-garbha, and Ye'-she s-sde'. 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 34*6 to 421) is entitled, in Sans- 

ent, AryasangghaM sutra dherma paryaya. In Tibetan, < n > H p’hags-pa-zung-gi- 
» 

to <w«iv«r ws’ qpVm' aw 
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mdohi-ch'hot-kyi-Tttam-grangx. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
respecting religion or moral doctrine ; delivered by Sha'k ya on the moun- 
tain “ Gridhra Jcuta" (in Tib. “ Bya-rgbd-p'hung-po) near Rdjagriha, where 
were assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 

I 

Kun-she's-ko'n'dinya, Maunoai.yana, Sha'rihi-bu, Hod-srunc-ch’hf.n- 
ro, ^c. many Bodhisatwa*, Divas, and Ndgas, to pay their respects to 2 ?chom- 
a dan- //das. ( Subject — A Bodhisatwa (called in Tib. Kun-ttt-dpah-va) ‘begs 
of Sha'kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 
that those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 
Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive maimer with this and two 
other Bodhisatwas , in prose and verse. 

This sutra was translated by the Indian Pandits, Jixa-m it r a and Da na 
sm iiA, and the Tibetan Lotsava Yk'-she's-ade'. 

The third sutra (leaves 421 — 438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A'rydchintya prahhdsa nirdesha nama dhenna-parydya. In Tib. H p'hags- 

pa-(k'hyehu) mang-va-hsdm-gyis-mi-k'hyah-pas-hstan-pa-xhes-bya-ra - cKhbs-kyi - 
r nam-grangs. Instruction by the (clTild). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera- 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. • 

, , This was delivered at “ Mnyan-yod” (Sans. Shrdvasti , in Kosala). The 
speakers are Sh«vkya and a little child, who addresses the former as Gautama. 
Hearers — 1250 Gelongs , or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas . Subject — the story of 
that child : how he was found alone in an empty and solitary house. Sha'kya’s, 
conversation with him, (in verse). # Common, moral, and speculative topics. The 
soul (or the JRgo and Meum). Sunyatd , or emptiness, voidness. The orna- 
ments of a Bodhisatwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 
Sure'ndra Bodhi, and Ye'-sheWde'. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (438—441) has this title in Sanscrit, 
A'rya Tathdgatd ndafn Buddha hshetra gunokta dherma parydya . In Tibetan, 
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( 13 ) l{p , hags-pa-de.bghin-^shegs-pa-rnaim-kyi-zki?ig-gi-yon4an-hijodpahi-ckkos- 
kyi-mant-grangs. Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the Buddha province of the venerable 
Tathdgaias. Here one of the Bodhisatwa s, addressing the others in an 
exclamatory manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that successively in each province one day is equal to one kalpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole ; and the next 
work, of four leaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) (U i “ Dkyil-hk'hor-Brgyadpa," 
the eight circles (or Mandalas), contains little more than the statement that 
whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 
eight circles. 

(Cha) OR THK FIFTH VOLUME. 

# There are in this volume three different treatises, under three distinct 
heads. The first, (from leaf 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya sandhi 

t 

nirmochana ndma maha yarn sutra. In Tibetan, (15) Up'hags-pa-dgofigs-pa- 
fies-par~hgTel-va- 2 .hM)ya-va-t'heg-pa-ch , hen-pohi-mdo i Explication of one’s 
mind ’or thought, '(or the true resolution of several propositions). Sha'kya 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Bodhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussions 
are some metaphysical subtilities (leaf 4) as — Which is the thing that is in- 
expressible, indivisible, and simple ; and what is a simple, and what a coin- 
<pound thing? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questions 
to Sha'kya, and request the explanation, of them. There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhisativa. In the ninth chapter, Sha'kya is requested 
by Av alokitksavar a (in Tib. ( 16 ) “ Spyan-ras-gxigs-dioang-p'hyug") for some 
explanation with respect to the ten hhumis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 

• 
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satwas, as also of) that of a Buddha ; which accordingly is given on some 

leave s. In the tenth chapter, Manju Sri (in Tibetan, < 17 > Ifyam-dpal) 

asks him far the explication of this term—*' Ch'hos-kyisku (Sans. Dherma 

kaya, the first moral being) as applied to the Tathdgatas. There follows 

again a long discussion on that subject. 

( The second treatise or stitru (from leaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sans. 

A'rya Langkavatdra tnahd yam sutra. In Tibetan, (18) Hp'hags-pa-Langkdf*. 

gshegs-pa-fhig-pa-ch’hin-pohi-vatlo. A venerable sutra of high principles (or 

speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered on the request of 

the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, <W) “ Gnodsbyin-hbod-sgrogs”) by 

Be HOM-LDAN-//I) as (Sha'kya) when he was in the city of Lanka, pn the 

top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests 

and Bodhisatwas. It was in a miraculous manner that Sha'kya visited 

• 

Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things ; but there is in the Lahkavatdra sutra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to- 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokdyata (in Tib. 
(*>) J:\jig-vten-rgyang hphen-pa. Sha’kya in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
hisatwa (styled in Sanscrit, Mahd Matt, in Tib. Blo-gros-ch’hen-po) recites the 
cQinmon topics of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each. From, leaves 298 to 456, there is again an explanation of the Lafigkd- 
vatdra sutra , containing (as it is stated) the essence of the" doctrine of all the 
Tathdgatas. The Langkavatdra sutra was translated by order of the Tibetan, 

• i 

king, /)PAL-£HA-jrrsAX-PO. ( Khri-de-srong-btsan , or RaUpa-chan) in the 9th 
century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 
translated by Lotsava Ge'long (H gos-ch'hos-grub) who added also the com- 
mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sdtra) of a 
Chinese professor or teacher, called We'n-hi. 

C 
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The third treatise (from leqfAM to46& or the end>is entitled in Sans. 

. A'rya gayd shris'ha ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, W Hp'hags-pa- 
gayd-mgohi~ri, the hill,* Gayd shris'ha," or a short treatise of high princi- 
ples, on the theories and practices of Bodhisatmu. Sha'kya, not long after 
his having become a Buddha , being with a thousand Gelongs and many *Bod- 
kisatwas,, in the Chaitya (Tib. Mch'hod-vten) of Gaya, a place of worship on 
the Gaya hill, i» requested by .Hjam-opal (Sans. Manju Sri) for the explica- 
tion of the term Bodhisatwa, which is given ; and this forms the subject of 
this treatise. 

• % 


(Ctin a ) on the sixth volume. 

• s 

There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from leaf 1 to 76) 
k entitled in Sans. A'rya ghana vyuha ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tib. 
(2I > Ylp'hags-pa-rgya7i-stug-po-hkod-pa - zhh - hja -va- f keg-pa - ch'hen - poln - in do. 
Kng. A venerable sittra of high principles, called the thick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between Rchom-/.dan-//das. (Sha'kya) and several 
Bodhisatwas there arc discussions on many metaphysical subjects concerning 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and* the soul in general— distinction be- 
tween \he body and the rational soul— what are the means of final emanci- 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, leaves 11-V18. 
Ignorance is the 'cause of all the bands by which the soul is frittered, leaf 37. 

How to be liberated from those fetters. Right discrimination of things. The 

•• 

tvhole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. . 

The second treatise (from leaves 76 to 187) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya 
malm karuM puft'dartka ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, (22) Hp'hags- 
pa-snying rj&-ch'hbn-po-pad-ma-&lcar-po-zlds-bya-va-t'heg- pa-clihen-pohi - m do." 
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Eng. A venerable autra of high principles, called “ PufSdarika, the great mer- 
ciful one.” This was delivered by Sha'kya in a grove of S61 trees near the 
town Kasha (. Kdma-rApa , in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 
Addressing Kun-dgah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) he orders him to prepare him 
his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 
doctrine. His discourse with A'nanda. The miracles that happened when 
he lay down {between a pair of Sal trees) on his right side,* like a lion*— all 
trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 
streams stand still ; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
or shining bodies are affuscated ; all sufferers in hell are assuaged ; all those 
in misery are relieved; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 
residence. (iB > Ts’jia'ngs-pa, (Sans. Brahma,) together with his train, pays 
his respect to 2?ciiom-/:dan-//das. From leaves 80 to 90, there is a descrip- 
tion of their conversation on the subject of creation — by whom was the 
world made. Siia'kya asks several questions of Brahma' — whether was it 

he who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 

* 

them with such and such virtues or properties — whether was it he who 
caused the several revolutions in the ‘destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last he himself 
apks Sha'kya how the world was made-— by whom? Here are attributed 
ail changes in, the world to the moral works of the aninSal beings, and it is 
stated that in the world all is illusion ; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
enrpty. Brahma' being instructed in his doctrine, becomes hi$ follower,. 
Sha'kya vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Brahma', and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness in 
the world, leaf 90. His (Sha'kya’s) conversation with Ded-dpon, 
the son of Ka'ma-de'va — his instructions to him. His conference with Indra, 
(Tib. (r ’> B rgya-byin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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Lhamaym). He gives several lessons to th^se four kings^Rud advises them 
to live contented, and not to make war against Indra. They promise that 
they will, obey his commands. Leef 100, the lamentation of Indra on the 

*i 

approaching death of Shakya. 

Leaf 109. Kun-dgah-vo is comforted by Sha'kya, and directed 
what to, do after his death (leave* 110—112), Hod-srung (Sans, Kdskyapa) 
the immediate successor of Sha'kya. His qualities, Sha'kya tells to 

A'nanda the increase of the believers in his doctrine^ and the great 

» 

veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. Leaf 124, the great 
qualifications of Kun-ogah-vo, or A'nanda. Sha kya’s instructions to 
him. 

• * 9 

Leaf 181. On the request of Kuk-dgah-vo, Sha'kya directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Buddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelimgs, when they shallask where it was deli- 
vered, — (aG) “ Udi-skad-bdag-gis-fhos-pa-dus-gchig-na” — I myself heard this 
at a certain time, when J?chom-£Dan-//das was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these ; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places were Sha'kya had delivered the extras of,hjs 
doctrine, are here 'enumerated. They are the W Byang-c1(hnbsnying-po, 
(Sans. Bodhiman'da, or Gaya in Magadha) under a Nyagrodha tree. Varanasi, 
in the gipve called Drang-srong Ihung-va-ri-dags-kyi-nags. RajagrUut, 
and near to it the Bya-rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri, and the (29 > Hod-mahi-ts'haf. 
(*>) Mtiyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti). ( 31 > Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Vaishali or Pri- 
yaga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dug by Garga). Kausli- 
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ambi, SktMtona, (^ib. (■» Gnas-bchas,) PataUputra, or Patna. (Tib, (*) Skya- 
nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura , (Tib. W Bchom-rlag,) Kdmarupa, dec. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 
subject with an amplification of the causes and effects/ in good sense and 

i 

proper terms or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

' There are in this sittra six bam-poa and thirteen chapters) This was 
translated bjr the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra and Surendra-bodhi, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'she's-sde'. 

The third treatise (from leaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled in 

f • 

Sanscrit, Anya koruna pufidarika ndma maha yarn su'tra. In Tibetan, 

(-%) <* Hp’hags-pa-snying-tyi-pad-ma-dkar-po-zhis-bya-va-fhig-pa-ch'hen-pohi- 

« # • 

mtlo.” The merciful Pundarika (Sans. Shdkya) on the “ Bya-rgod-p'hnng- 

pohi-r'C before 62,000 priests, &c. &c. The subject is, charity, morality, 

• 

patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 
Tathagatas or Buddhas — their perfections.' Bodhisatwas — their prayers and 
wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 
nature. There are many salutations and praises to several Tathagatas. -There 
are also Dhdrafiis and Mantras. * 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra, Surendra-Bodjii, and 
Pr/una'-varma, and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

a 

(Ja) or the seventh volume. 

* There are in this volume six separate works or su'tras , the titlqi of which 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

• « 

1. Sanscrit, SadAharma Pufidarika. Tibetan, (3G > Dam-pahi-ch’hos- 
padma-dkar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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8. Sans. Sarva-dharrna-gu'na-vyuha-rqja, Tib. W Ch'hos4'hatns-chad-lcyi- 
yon4an-bkod-pahi-rgyal-po. Eng. Chief description of the good qualities of all 
the moral laws. , 

S. Sans. Suk'havati vyuha. Tib. Udi-va-chan-gyi-bkod-pa. Eng. 

Description of the happy mansion (of Amitabhd.) 

4. Sans. Karan' da vyuha . Tib. (39 > Za-ma-tog-bkod-pa. Eng. The 
prepared vessel.* 

5. Sans. Ratna Karan' da. Tib. TMcon-mch'hog-m-ma-tog. Eng. 

The precious vessel or repository. 

6. Sans. Ratna-kotni. Tib. < 41 ) Rin-po-ch'hehi-mthah. Eng. The pre- 
cious boundary. 

All these sutras, in general, arc on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistic doctrine. 

The first entitled, “ Sad-dharma pun'darika," is contained on the 
leaves from 1 to 281. Contents— This shtra was delivered by 2?chom- 
/. dan- //das or Bhagavan (Sha'kya', when he was on the “ Bya-rgod-phung- 
pohi-ri," (Sans. Gridhra huta parvata) near Raj agriha, in Magadha, before 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see haf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of Sha'kya, at Varanasi. Their names, 
both" Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : 1. A’jna'na Kaun’dinya, (Tib. 

Kun-shes-Kaun'dinya), 2. Ashwajit (Tib. t 43 ) 'Rta-fhul), 3. Pa'shwa 
(Tib. < 44 >, TUangs-pa), 4. Maha' Na'ma (Tib. Ming-ch'hen), *5. 
Bhadrika, (Tib. < 46 > B xang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'tga'yana, 
K a pina, Bharadiiwaja, &c. From leaves 2 — 5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated ; — as JBodkisatwas, among whom Manju Ski, Kuma'ra-bhu'ta 

(Tib. W) Avaloke'swara, (Tib. t 48 ) ) and Maitreya, (Tib. W ) — Gods of 

different ranks and of several heavens — all sorts of demi-gods and demons — 

and (50) Ma-sKye's-dgra, (Sans. Ajatashatru) the king of Magadha. 

Sha'kya’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 

of light issuing from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 

the assembled hearers thereupon. Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks, in 

verse, Manju Sri (Tib. Hjam-dpal) about the meaning and reason of 

these miracles. Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues ; as charity, 
• * 

morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or wit ; and 

on the manner of the proceedings of several^ Tathagatas in teaching tl\is very 

antra to all sorts of animal beings. This introductory discourse ( < 51 > Gleng- 

gxhi) ends on the nineteenth leaf. Thenceforth Sha'kya addressing Sha'rihi- 

« 

bu, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 
difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. Sha'rihi-bu 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine ; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples are introduced speaking, as Hod-srung, Gang-po, 
KatyaYana ; who, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ceedings of the Tathagatas from Sha'kya, make long praises upon them in 
verse. From leaves 80 — 87 Sha'kya foretells of ftve of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas. His own former performances, 

c 

Several TathAgatas exhorted by Ts’hangs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 
all animal beings. Sha'kya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 

f 

request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individuals in former 
lives ; — perfection and happiness they shall find in future lives. This sutra 
has been taught by many Tathdgata* in former times. The importance of 
this great sutra, " Spyan-ras-gags-dvang-p’hyug” under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by Shakya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac- 
tices* of the truly wise men. The whole sutra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su'rendra, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Ye-she's-sde. 

a 

The second sutra in this volume, entitled, “ Sarva-dharma-guna-vyu Ha 
raja” is contained from leaves 881 to 306. On the request of two 
Bodhisahoas, ( &2 > Vajra Pa’ni and Avaloke'swara, Shak'ya gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to be worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation. 

The third sutra in this volume, en titled, in Sans. “ Sukhavati vyuha” 

» 

Tib. (M) Tidi-va-chan-gyi-bkod-pa, is contained on seven leaves, from 306 to 
313. Contents — Sha'kya addressing Sharihi-bu, gives a description of 
the happy mansion, or of the province of Amita'Iiha', to the west, beyond 
an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 
there, and mental illumination— no misery, no bad places of transmigration — 
the ’ great abundance of all sorts of precious things — tanks or reservoirs 
tidily adorned with precious metals or stones — excellent birds. 

In the beginning of this sutra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 
Sha'kya; among them of his sixteen prindpal disciples called Gnas-hrtan. 
They are as follows— 1. (54 > Sharihi-bu; 2. (“> Mongai.-gyi-bu; 3. (5C > Hod- 
srungs-ch’hen-po ; 4. Ka'tya hi-bu ; 5. < 58 > Kapina ; 6. Gsus-po- 
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ch’he'; 7. (60) Nam-gru ; 8. (6I > Lam-p’hran-bst an ; 9. <«*) Dgah-vo ; 10. 

(K,) Kun-dgah-vo ; 11. Sgra-gchan-/tdsin ; IS (®) Balang-bdag; 18. 

(W) Bharadhwaja; 14. < 67 ) /Zch’har-byed-naq-po ; 15. W Va-kula; 16. 

( «9) Ma-//gags-pa. The translators of this and of the preceding sutra were 

the Indian Pandits Prajna'-varma and Su'rendra, and the Tibetan 

Lotsava Ye-sheWde. 

« 

The fourth sutra, entitled, “ Karafida vyuha ,” is contained from leaves 
813 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by Sha'kya when he was at 
M nynn-yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 
were an immense number of Bodhisatwas , Devos, Naga-rdjas, demons, &c. 
Contents — there is, first, a description of the several mir acles that happened 
on that occassion in that Vihara, caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 
from Avai.oke'swara (Tib. ( 7 °)). Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 
(,1) Sha'kya tells- him the infinite moral merits of that saint, his great exer- 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Vidags (or Tantaluses.) In general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of Spyan-ras-gzigs-bvang-p’yug, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sutra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
sutra was translated by Sha'kya Prabha and Ratna Rakshita. „ 

„ , The fifth sutra, entitled, “ Ratna Karafida" (from leaves 391 — 460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by Sha'kya, when he Was in a grove hear 
Shra'vasti in Kosala. (Tib. M nyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy- 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is Manju Sri Kum^'r-Bhu t. 
Between this Bodhisatwa and Subhu'ti, (Tib. < 72 > Rab-hbyor) a favourite 
disciple of Sha'kya, there is in the beginning of this sutra discussion on the 
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subject — who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin- 
ciples of Sha'kya ? Afterwards Sha'kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
Subhu'ti and Man.tu SBi,jgives several instructions in the moral and meta- 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Manju Sbi and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance. 
The.most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are tfiese 
two things-— earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. < 73 > Brfoon-hgru*- 
dang-bag-yod-pa. ) , 

Tfie sixth su'tra, entitled “ Raima Kotni" (from leaf 460—474) contains 
a short speculative discourse held by Sha'kya (on the Gridhra kuta par - 
vata, near Rdjagriha) with Manju Sri Kumara-bhu'ta, (Tib. < 71 >) a Bodhis- 
atwa of the first rank, and with Sharihi-bu, the most sagacious among his 
disciples, “on the first root, or primary cause of all things (Dharma dhdtu ). 
Translated by Prajna-varma, Indian Pandit, and Bande' Ye'-she's-.?de', 
Tibetan interpreter. 


( NYA ) OR THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan — 1. Sanscrit, Malta parinirvdna. Tib. (75 > Yongs- 

• • 

.su-mya-nan-las-hdaa-pa-ch'Mn-po. Eng. The entire deliverance from pain — 

From leaf 1 — 231 of the volume. Contents — Shakya’s death, under a pair of 
> 

Sal trees, near the city Kusha ( Kama-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion- 
great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching death of Sha'kya — they 
haste all to present him their lost offerings, and to hear his last instructions — 
Hod-jrung and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 
Tathdgatas — there coming forth and their going away from the world — and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sutra was translated by Jina-mitra, Jna'na-garbha, 
and Deva-chanDRa. 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 2S1— £34) has the same 
title as the first. Contents — Sha'kya, a little before his death, foretells tp 

4 

Kun-dgah-vo what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third sutra in this volume (leaves 2^4, 235) is entitled in Sans. 
•• A'ta-jndnam” Tib. (7(i) H dah-k'ha-ye-shes. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents— -Sha'kya being asked by 
a Bodhisatwa , (77 > NAM-jvKHAHi-sNYiNG-Pt), how the soul of a dying saint is 
to be considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (from leaf 235 — 333) is entitled in Sans. 
linddha-dhanna-kos'hakdra. Tib. / 79 > Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mdsod-kyi-ch'hos-kyi- 
l/i-ge. Contents — Sha'kya with Sha'rihi-bu has a conversation on the # nature 
of things — how they exist; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding xxttra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

• The fifth sutra (from leaf 333 — 456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Jfratnakara. 
Tib. ( 7y ) Dion-inch' hog-hbyung-gnas. Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents — 
This was delivered by Sha'kya at Sakitana or Ayodhya, (Tib. Gnas- 
hchas ) on the request of Manju Sri Kumara-bhu'ta. There is an account 
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of the several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, and of Buddha provinces, and of 

* ^ 

Buddhism , both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathdgatas. 

The sixth s&tra (haves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna sutra. 
Tib. ( 81 > Gser-gyi-vado. Eng. The golden sutra. Contents — S ha'kya being 
asked by JTun-dgah-vo,” how a Bodhisatwa's soul is to be considered, on a 
single leaf givesjbim an answer in likening it to pure gold. * 

The seventh sutra (from lecf 457 — 462) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna 
bdlukopama. Tib. (82) Gslr-gyi-byk-ma-\ta-bu. Eng. The gold grain-like 
sutra. ‘Contents— In answer to Kun-ogah-vo’s request or question, ShakY a 
tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

# s 

The above specified three last sutras were translated by Jina-mitra, 
Sure'ndra, Prajna'-varma, and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

(Ta) OR TJIE NINTH VOLUME. . 

There are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow: — 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swabhava mmatd-vipanchitd “ Sam adhi- Raja". 
Tib. Ch'hos-t’hams-chad-kyi-rang -bxhin-mnyam-pa- nyid- main -par -spros- 

pa-“ ting-gh-hdsin-gyi-xgyal-po." From leaf 1 — 273. 

• • 

‘ 2. Sans. Dkarmatd swabhava shunyaf-dchala-pratisarv'-dloka sutra. Tib. 
• % 
Ctihos-nyid-rang-gi-fio-vo-nyid-las-mi-gyo- var-fha - dad -par- f hams -chad- 

la-snang- vaki-mdo. From haf 273 — 279- 

* 3. Sans. Prashdnta vinishchdya pratihdrya samadhi. Tib. f 85 ) Rab-tu- 
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xhi - ta -rnam-par-ftSs-pahi-ch'ho-hp’hrul-gyi- ting-ge - hdsin. From leaf 

279—338. 

4. Sans. Mdyopama samddhi. Tib. t 86 ) Sgyu-maMa-bui-ting-ge-hdsin. 

From leaf 338—370. • 

5. Sans. Tathagatayndna-mudra-samadhi. Tib. (87 > D6-bzhin-gshtgs- 
pahi-yi-shis-kyi-p'hyag-rgyaki-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 370 — 407- 

6. Sans. Shuran-gamasamddhi. Tib. (88) Dpah-mr-hgro-mhi-ting-ge- 
h dsin. From leaf 407—510. 

In all these six sutras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 
SIia'kya being admired for his wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former mohd merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism. 

(Tua) OB THE TENTH VOLUME. 

There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Pratyutpanna Buddha sama-muk'h ' dvastliita samddhi. Tib. (ft9) 
Ha-ltar-gyi-sangs-Tgyas-mfion-sum-du-b&hugs-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 
1—115. 

• i 

2. Sans . Sarva punya samuchch'haya samddhi. Tib. (90) B sod-nams- 
t'hams-chad-hdus-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 115 — 196. 

. 3. Sans. Chatwdra ddraka samddhi. Tib. < 91 ) l£hyehu-bzhihi-ting-ge-h dsin . 
t'rom leqf 106-^-254. • 

4. Sans. Samddhi agra uttama, or Satnddhyagrottama. Tib. Ting-ge- 
hdsi n-mch' hog-dam-pa . From leqf 254 — 304. 
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* 5. Sans. Mahd mnnipdta ratna ketu dhdrahi. Tib. Rdus-jjd-ch'hen-po- 
rin-po-ch'h6-tog-gi-gxungs. From leaf 304 — 4 55. 

6. Sans. Vajra-mafida-dharani. Tib. ’Rdo-rjesnying-pohi-gxungs. 

From leqf 455 — 474. 

7. Sans. A nantarmuh'ha sddhaka-dhdrani. Tib. ( 95 > $go-mfhah-yds-j)a- 
sgrub-pahi-gx.ungg. From leaf 474 — 489. A Dhdrahi on acquiring supernatural 
powers ; taught Ijy Sha'kya, on the request of Siia'uiiii-uu, his disciple. * 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula- 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by Siia'kya 
on the tequest of some Bodhisatwa. In the first of these treatises, Siia'kya 
is requested by 2?zano-skyong, a Bodhimtwa, to instruct him how to acquire 
the supreme wisdom ; and ih the second, on the request of Skk'd-me'd-bu, 
another Bodhimtwa, Siia'kya discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits ; and so on in the rest also. There is no historical matter ; all is spe- 
culation on causal concatenation, unreality of things — Sunyatd, the six tran- 
scendental virtues, &e. &c. Translators, .Tina-aiitha, Diiahaia-pa'la, 
Munij-vahma, Peajna'-vauaia, Shilenihia, and Ye-she's she'. 

■ 

« 

(Da) or tiie eleventh volume. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 

• • 

serit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 
follow : — 

1. Sanscrit. Avilta/pa-praveska-dharani. Tib. f 06 ) Rnam-par-mi-vtog-par- 
• 1 • 
h jug-pah i-gxuNg/t. From leaf 1 — 10. A comprehensive instruction on the 

right judgment of things. Delivered by 2?choaj-/.dan-j/das (Siia'kya) to his 

hearers of the first rank, the llodhimtwas. Translated by Jina-mitiia, Da'na- 

shiea, and Kava-dpal-titse'gs. 
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2. Sans. Gdthd-dwaya - dhdrafti. Tib. < 97 > Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-gnyis- 
pahi-gzungs. l*eaf 10. A Dhdrafti consisting of two slokas, with some mantra 
.sentences (in Sanscrit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. 

a. Sans. Malm ydna prasdda prabhdvatia. Tib. <**> T'hSg-pa-ch'hen-po-la- 
dad-pa-rab-tn-sgom-pa. From leaf 10 — 52. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Ilodhisatwas in the high principles of llttddhUm . What things 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Ilodhisatwas. Translated 
by Jina-mitra, Da'na-siii'i.a, and Yk'-shkWde'. 

4. Sans. Sodhisatwagochara updya visliaya vi/ntrvdna nirdesha . *Tib. <"> 
Ilyang-ch'hnb-sems-dpahi-spyod yul-gyi - f hafts - kyi-yul - la - mam - par - li prul- pa - 
bsfan-pa. The shewing of miraculous changes in* the practice of a Sodhisatwa 
(or saint). From leaf 57 — 154. Contents— -Sha'kya in Hjfhags-rgyal (Sans. 
Ijjayaifi) in a grove belonging to the king Gtum-po-rab-snang — several 
instructions given by Sha'kya, on the reqiicst of Hjam-zjpal (Sans. Man.tu 
Ski) — wisdom in the choice of things — praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities — the story of 2 ?dex-smra (he that speaks the truth), a gymnosopliist 
11 rah man — the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
with his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the good qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also — the king wish- 
ing to know any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 

that there is one — Gautama. Here follows the enumeration of the several 

. 1 * 

good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 
The king afterwards, together with the naked Brahman , with great procession 
and multitude visits Sha'kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddhism , between flie principal disciples of Shaky a 
and the gymnosophist Brahman , on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or p Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathdgata mahd Jtaruna nirdesha. Tib. ( lu °) De-bzhin-gshegs- 
pahisnyhig-rje-ch'Mn-po-nes-par-hstan-pa. From leaf 154 — 391. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathdgata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal .beings, and their moral works or actions. 

% 

6. Sans. Gagana ganja pariprichch'ha. Tib. ( l > Nam-mk'hali-vadsod-kyis 
xhus-pa. From leaf 321 — 470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 
delivered by Sha'kya, on the request of Gaoana-gaxja, a Bodhisatwa. 

7. Sans. Maitra pariprichch'ha. Tib. M Byams-pas-xhus-pa. Leaf WO, 

* ■ 

471. On the request of Maitra (a Bodhisatwa), who asked what merit it is 

to give religious instruction to others ; Sha'kya tells him that it is beyond 
# 

comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. Avalohiteshwara pariprichch'ha sapta dharmaha. Tibetan, 
Spyan-ras-gzigs-dvaiig-phug-gis-z/ms-pa-c/i'/tos-hdun-pa. From leaf 471 — 473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa — giveq 
on the request of Avai.okite'siiwara. « 

9* Sans. Prati-bhdna-mati pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Spobs-pahi-blo- 
gros-lyis-xhvs-pa. From leaf 473 — 494. On the request of I’rati-bha'na- 
mati, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actiqns. 

(Na) or the twelfth volume. 

■ ( ’ 

There are six separate works in this volume, containing, moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sha'kya, on the request of the under specified fan- 
cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Sdgara-miti paripfichcliha. Tibetan, ( & ) Blo-gros - rgya-tn ts'hos- 

r 

zhus-pa. Frcnn leaf 1 — 178. A siifra delivered on the request of Sa'gara- 
mati (an ocean of understanding) a Bodhisatwa. r 

2. Sans. Sdgara-Naga-Raja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Kluhi-rgyal-po- 
rgya-mts'hos-zhus-pa. From leaf 178 — 305. A sutra told on the request of 
Sahara, Ndga Raja. 

i 

3. 4. Other two sutras, on the request of ditto. , . 

t 

5. Sans. Anapata-Ndga-Raja pariprichch'ha, (for Anatapta , &c„) 
Tibetan, (7) Kluhi-rgyalpo- “ Ma-dros-pas" zhus-pa. From leaf 317 — 390. 
A* sutra delivered on the request of Anapata, Ndga Raja. 

6. Sans. Druma-Kinnara Raja, pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Miham-chihi- 
rgyal-po-\jon-pas-xhus-pa. From leaf 390 — 494. A sutra, on the request of 
Kixnaha 11a ja, a demon. 

(Pa) Olt THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are fourteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 

i 

Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Brahma pariprichch'ha . • Tib. (°) Ts'hangs-pas-zhus-pa . From leaf 
1 — 16. A sutra delivered on the request of Brahma' (the god), containing 
instructions on the manner by which one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans, JBrahmddatta pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ^"Ts'kangs-pas-hyin- 
gyis-zhus-pu. From leaf 16 — 36. A sutra containing various instructions, 

given on the request of Brahma'datta. , 

1 . % * 

3. Sans. Brahma-vishesha-chinti pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (11 ) Ts'hangs- 

pa-k'hyad-jxir-sems-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 35 — 162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by Rchom-zdan-i/das (Sha'kya) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of Brahma' vishes’ha-chinti. 

4. Sans. Suvikranta Deamputra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, < 12 ) L hahi-bu-rab- 
rtsal-s6ms-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 162 — 225. A sutra on several subjects ; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities ; and how to be delivered* from 
such and such defects: told by Manju Sri, (Tibetan Hjam-dpal) at the 
neqifcst of Suvikra'nta Df/vaputra. 

5. Sans. Shri-vasu pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ( 13 > Dpal-dvyig-gis-zhus-pa . . 
From leaf 225 — 232. A sutra containing religious instruction: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Shri-vasu, a merchant. 

6. .Sans. Ratna-jdli-pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, < 14 ) Rin-ch'hen-dra-va-chan- 
gyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 232 — 258. Instruction on several Buddhas, their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine : given by Sha'kya, on the request of Ratna-ja'li", a young man of 
the Lichabi race in the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali hod, Allahabad) 
who had invited aud entertained Stia'kya with his disciples. 

7*. Sans. Ratna-chandra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (15) Rin-ch’hcn-zla-vas- ■ 
tdius-pa. From leaf 258 — 270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces — the 
perfections of Buddhas — the six transcendental virtues : given at the request of 
Ratna-chandra, the son of the king of Magadlia (Sanscrit, Vi mbasara, 
or Tibetan, Gzvg/t chan-snying-po). , 

. 8. Sans. Kshhuankara pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (1(i ) Ude-byid-hyis-xhus- 
•yt. From leaf 270 — 277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodhisahva 
— on patience — on subduing the passions; given by Sha'kya, at the request 
of Kshe'mankara, a man of the Shakya race at Capita, (Tib. Ser-skya). 

9. Sans. Rashtra pala pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (l7 > Yu l- hk'hor-skyong- 
gis-xhus-pa. From leaf 277 — 283. On the means by which the religion of 
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Sha'kya may continue long— on the good moral conduct of the priests— de- 
generation of that order : told at the request of Rashtra-pa'la. 

10. Sans. Vikurvdna Raja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ( 18 > Rnam-par-hp'hrul- 

pahi-rgyal-pos-zhus-pa. From leaf 283 — 339. A sutra of high principles, on 
the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
fina} beatitude : delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of Vikurva'na Ra'ja, 
a Bodhisatwa ^ • • 

11. Sans. Vimala prabhdva pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (19) Dri-nut-mid. 
pahi-hod-kyis-nhuspa. From leaf 339 — 418. A sutra, on the request of 
V imala-prabhava, on various subjects. At the end of this sutra is com- 
prehended the essence of all that he (Sha'kya) had taught before. , 

• • 

12. Sans. Makd yarn padSsha. Tibetan, (2()) Thbg-pa-ctihenpohi-man- 
tiag. From leaf 418 — 498. Instruction in tne high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srtmati-Brdhmani pariprichch'ha. Tib. < 21 ) Bram-xd-mo-dpal- 
\dan-mas-xhus-pa. From leaf 498 — 503. Instruction by Sha'kya, at the re- 
quest of a Brdhman's wife, at Varanasi. 

• 14. Sans. Mahd-lalikd pariprichch'ha. Tib. Bgres-mos-zhus-pa. ‘From 

leaf 503 — 511. Sha'kya’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Briji. She questions Sha'kya on the beginning andrend of 
several things. Kun-dgah-vo admires her wisdom. Sha'kya tells him her 
former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in Uvq hundred genera- 
tions. 

. _ 

, (P*ha) or the fourteenth volume. 

« « 

There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow 
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1. Sans. Manju-Sri pariprichch'ha. Xib. <*) 13Jam~f)pal-gyis-dris-pa. 
From leaf 1 — 8. A sutra on the excellency of Tathdgata : told by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Manju-Sri. 

2. Sans. Nairatma pariprichch'ka. Tib. < M ) B \dag-mid-pas-dris-pa. From 

leaf 8 — 11. Discussion on the soul or ** Ego,” at the request of Naira'tma, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or “ Ego,” in man). # 

• *3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, ( 25) Hjig-Tten-hdsin-gyis-tfyis-pa. From 

leaf 11 — 124. On the person of Tathdgata — the existence of things in general 
— and on various other subjects : given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 

% a 

name of Hjig-aten-z/dsin, (the holder of the world). 

4. jSans. Akshaya-mati nirdisha. Tibetan, C*) Wo-gros-mi-xad-pas-bstan- 
pa. From leaf 124 — 274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 
“ to come forth” and “ to go away,” by Akshaya-mati, a Bodhisatwa ; and 
other discussions between Sha'kya, his principal disciple Sha'radwatihi-bu, 
and this Bodhisatwa. 

5. Sans. Vimala-kirtti nirde'sha, Tibetan, W Dri-ma-mid-par-grags- 
pas-bstan-pa. From leaf 274 — 382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism, by V imala-ki'rtti. 

6 ., Sans. Mafyu-Sri nirdisha. Tibetan, (2S > Hjam-dpalgyis-bstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of Manju Sbi, on his being insatiable in shew- 
ing respect to Sha'&ya. • 

", 7. Sans. Bodhivakd nirdisha. Tibetan, (29) Byang-ch'hub-kyi-p'hyogs- 
\fstan-pa. .From leaf 383—389- Instruction on several virtuous actions : giv$n 

i 

by Sha'kya in a discursive manner with A^anju Sbi. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramdrtha-satyina nirdisha. Tibetan, (30) Kun-rdsob - 
dang-don-dam-paki-hdin-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 889 — 429. Instruction on 
the apparent and on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Sarya dkarmd pravritti nirdesha. Tibetan, < 31 > Ch'hos-fhams- 
chad-hbyung- va-mcd-par-hstan-pa. From leaf 429 — 480. The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. * 

(Ba) on THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 

, There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
are as follow: — 

1. Sans. Pancha par ami td nirdesha. Tibetan, (32) P'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin- 

pa-\na-hstan-pa. From leaf 1 — 121. Instruction on the five transcendental or 

eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving — morality or good morals — patience 

— diligent application — and meditation : given by Sharadvatihi-bu in a 

discursive manner with Gang-po, two principal disciples of Siia'kya, being 

empowered and directed by him, when he was at M nyan-yod (or Shrdvasti) 

% 

in Kosala. Translated by Jina-mitra and Ye'-she's-ade'. 

2. Sans. Ddna-pdramitd. Tib. (®) Shyin-pahi-p'ha-rol-ln-jihyin-pa. From 

leaf 121 — 151. A satra containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 

and particularly on charity ; delivered by Sha'kya, when he was at Serskya 

* 

(Sans. Capita), on the request of a Bodhisatwa. Translated by Pra.ina -varji a 
and. Y e'-sii r'wdk'. 

3. Sans. Bananas haiiga nirdesha. Tib. < 3, > Shy in-pa hi -p'han-yon-bstan - 
pa. From leaf 151 — 153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alpis-giving. Translated by Sure'ndra-bodhi and Y k'-shf/s-ade'* 

4. Sans. BoUhisatwdcharya yifdesha. Tib. Byang-c/i'h absent s-dpah i- 
spyod-pa-hstan-pa. From leaf 153 — 167. On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). Translated by Jina-mitra, Prajna'-varma, and 
Ye'-shes-ade'. 
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5. Sans. Tathdgata gum jnana achintya vis’ltaya-avatara nirdSsha. 
Tib. f 36 ) DS-hTtkin-gshegs-pahi-yon-tan-dang-yi-shes-bsam-gyis-mi - k'hyab -pahi- 
yul~la-\\jug-pa-h$tan-pa . From leaf 167 — 238. *On the several perfections of 

s 

Tathdgata. On the first seven leates, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers; as, of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, witfr their 
great qualifications. Afterwards Sha'kya addressing Manju Sri, tells him 
how # infinite are the wisdom and other perfections of Tathdgata. Transited 
by Jna'na-garbha and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

6. Sans. Buddha-bala dhana pratikdrya vikravaRa nirdesha . Tib. t 37 ) Sangs- 

rgyas-kyi-stobs-bskyed-pahi-ch'ho -hp'hrul-rnam -par- hp'hrul-va -bstan-pa. From 
leaf 228 — 251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 
of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 
in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sha'kya 
to Spyan-ras-gzigs and Lag-na-ado-aje (Sans. Avalohiteshwara and Vajra 
Pani.) • 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdSsha. Tib. ( M > Sangs-rgyaskyi- 

ch'hos-]osam-gyi8-mi-k'hyab-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 2?57 — 307. The shewing 

■ 

of the inconceivable actions of Buddha . . 

8. Sans. Dipankara by altar ana. Tib. Mar-me-mdsad-kyis-lung-bstan- 

*• 

pa. From leaf 307 — 321. Sha'kya tells to Kun-z>gaii-vo how Di'pankara 

• a 

was -born ; how he became a Buddha ; and how he had foretold of a Brahman, 
that in future time he should be born under the name of Sha kya Thub-pa 
Translated by Vishuddiia Siddha and 7)ge -va-dpal. 

* 9. Sans. Brahma Shri byakarana. Tib. ^ Ts'hangs-pahi-dpal-lung- 
hstan-pa. From leaf 321 — 324. Shaky a foretells' of Brahma' Sri', a young 
Brahman , that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Stri-vivarta bydkarafia. Tib. t 41 ) Bud-med-hgyur-m-lung- 
bstan-pa. From teqf82b — 363. Discourse upon several topics of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, between Rab-jvbyor (Sans. Subhuti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 

i 

shape of a woman. Sha"kya’s prediction respecting that woman. 

11. Sans. Chandrottard ddrikd bydkarafia. Tib. t 42 ) Bu-mo-xla-mch'kog- 

lung-hstan-pa. From leaf 363 — 593. The' prediction of Sha'kya with respect 
to Chandrottara', a girl, that she shall become a Buddha . , t , 

12. Sans! KsMmdvatt bydkarafia. Tib. (43 > Bd£-\dan~ma-lvng-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 393 — S97. A prediction with respect to Kshe'mavati', the 
wife of Vimbasa'ra, the king of Magadha. Sha'kya’s religious instruction 
to her. 

13. Sans. Shrt-mahd-dSvi bydkarafia. Tib.’(‘ M ) Lha-mo-ch'hen-mo-dpal » 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 897 — 403. At the request of Spyan-ras-gzigs, 
Shakya tells Sri-maha-de'vi ,, s former moral merits, and that she shall be- 
come a Tathdgata , in future time. 

14. Sans. Jaya-mati ( pariprich'chha ). Tib. (45) Hgyal-vahi-blo-gros- 

kyis-zhus-pa. Leaves 403, 404. At the request of Jayamati, Sha'kya 
instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per- 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. t 

15. Sans. Avalokanam. Tib. (46) Spyan-ras-gsdgs. From leaf 404 — 427. 

«• « 

The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

. 16. Sans. Manju Shri vihdra. Tib. < 47 > Ujarn - Apal-gnas-pa. Manju 
Sri’s conversation with Sha'rihibu, on worldly existence. 
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17. Sans. Amrita ddna. Tib. (48) Bdud-rtsi-biyodpa. From leaf 436 — 
440. On a request from Maitreya, Sha'kya instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

s 

18 . Sans. Maitreya-prasthdnam. * Tib. (49) Byams-pa-hjugpa. From leqf 
440 — 475. On the proceedings or conduct of Maitbeya, with respdct to 
his former moral merits : told by Sha'kya at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

a ,19. Sans. I^okanusaman-dvatara. Tib. H;*g- Tten-gyi-rjessu-mthuji- 

par-hjug-pa. From leaf 475 — 483. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. Sha'kya, at the request of Manju Sri', his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Taihdgaias, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
JTina-mitba, Da'nashila, knd Y e'she's-jde' 

• (Ma) ob the sixteenth volume. 

There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow; : — 

1. Sans. Shraddhd-bald dhdnavatara mudra. Tib. Dad-pahistobs- 

bsfyd-jM-la-hjug-pahi-p'hyag-rgya. From leaf l-»-108. Many explanations 

regarding the terms — relief from toil, and increase in faith : by Sha'kya to 

» • 

Manju Sri". On the six transcendental virtues. The several Bhumis (or degrees 
of Bodhisatwas. Several Buddhas or Tathdgatas in the ten comers of the world 
— their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. Translated by Surendra-bodhi and Ye'sheWde". 

2. Sans. Niyaia aniyata gait mudra avatdra. Tib. W Nes-pa-dang-ma- 
Res-par -hgro-vahi-p’hyag -rgya -la - hjug-pa. From leaf 103 — 127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude : 
taught by Siiakya, on the request of Manju Sri". Translated by Pbajna- 
VARMA, SURENDRA-BODHI, and Ye'-SHe's-SDE'. 

f 

3. Sans. Dharma-mudra. Tib. Ch'hos -kyi -p'hyag-rgya. From leaf 

] 27—132. Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character: discussed between Sharihi-bu, and Rab-hbyor (Sans. 
SubHuti.) 

4. Sans. Pradijmddniya. Tib. Mar-me-hbul-va. From leaf 132- — 150. 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhieatwas. 
SftA KYA addressing Sha'uihi-bu, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. Nagara avalambikd. Tib. t 35 * Giong - k'hyer - gyis - hts' ho - vd. 
From leaf 150 — 152. A lamp is offered to Siiakya by N agar a- aval am- 
bika' (a woman) with such a religious zeal, that she is foretold by Shaky a to* 
become a Buddha , after a long period of time, in consequence of this religious 
merit. 

6. No Sanscrit title. ' Tib. ( r,6 > Zas-kyi-hts'ko-va-rnam-par-dag-pa. .From 
leaf 153 — 155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Hastikaks'hyd'. Tib. < a7 ) Glang pohi-rtsal. From leaf 155 — 1 # 79. 
Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by Sha'kya on 
managing one’s self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Manju Sri' and Kun-dgah-vo. 

. 8. Sans. Malta rana. Tib. S gra-ch’hen-po. From leaf 179 — 183. 

A* great sound or, voice. Sha kya, upon the request of Kun-z>gha-vo, tells 
the good effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Sinha nddika. Tib. (5U) Sengehi-sgra-bsgrags-pa. From leaf 
183 — 190. A voice uttered like that of a lion ; or Sha'kya’s instruction on 
several things. 
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10. Sans. ShdU sambhava. Tib. (**) Saluki-ljang-pa. From lettf 190 — 
203. The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coming forth and existing ; illustrated in a green rice field ; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11. Sans. Patitya (or pratitya) samutpdda ddina cha vtbhdga nirdfoka. Tib.< 61 > 
TUen -eking- hbrel- var-hbyung- m - dang-po - dang -mam -par- dvyi-va-bstan-pa. 
]£rom leaf 203-r-206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve^ categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leave* 306, 307. 

1&. Sans. Aflgulimdliya (he that wears a chaplet of men's fingers.) 
Tib. (62) Sor-mohi-p'hreng-va - la-p'kan-pa. From leaf 307 — 332. Useful instruc- 
tion to Angitlimaliya. &hakya lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions — on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa, or of a truly 
good and wise man — and on the wrong principles of the Brahmans , with 
respect to the means of final emanfcipation. 

14. Sans. Raja-d folia. Tib. (63) RgyaLpo-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 
332 — 837- Advice or counsel to a prince. Sha'kya speaks to 6rZUGS-> 
chan-snying-po, (Sans. Vimbasdra) the* king of Magadha, on instability — 
the. miseries of life in the worldly existence — and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. , , 

*15. Sans. Rajn-dlska. Tib. Hgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 887 — 
389: Sha'kya’s instruction to (Tib. (C4) ) Hch’hab-byed, the king of Badsala 
(Tib. «), 

16. Sans. Ajdta-shatrukdlcriltya vinodana. Tib. (6C) Ma-skyfo-dgrahi- 
hgyod-pa-bsal-va. From leaf 339 — 427. On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Aja'ta-shatru (king of Magadha ) who had caused the death of his father 
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Vimbasa'ra. Instruction by Sha'kya upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortation of that king. 

17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. <"> DpaUbas. , From leqfWl — 151. The 

story of Sri'-gupta, a householder, at M nyan-yod (Sans. llhrdwuti). He, on 
« 

the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 

Gautama (the deceiver of the world) ; but being afterwards convinced of his 

<8 

divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha . 

18. Sans. Kama atarafta vuhuddhi. Tib. (88) Las-kyi-sgrib-pa-rnam- 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451 — 473. Sha'kya’s instruction to GBong Dki- 

• c 

med-hod, at Yangs-pa-chan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19. Sans. Karma dvarana pratisdrafiam (or pratich'h6danam). Tib. ((59) 
Ij(M-kyi-$grib-pa-Tgyun-gchod-pa. From leaf 473 — 490. Instruction by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha rihi-bu, on putting off all imperfections, and 
becoming perfect. 


(Tsa) or the seventeenth volume. 

There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their cqntents, 
^re.as follow: — 

1. Sans. Buddha-pitaka-dushila nigrahi. Tib. f70 > Sangs-Tgyas-kyisde- 
suod-ts'hul-k'krms-hck'hal-pa^ts'har-gchod-pa. From leaf 1 — 131. The 
pUbuhment of those that have violated the moral laws or doctrine of Buddha^. 
Sha'kya at Varanasi, in a grove (7, \ instructs Sha'rihi-bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul — on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers — he foretells the degenera- 
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m 

tion of the priests, in future times — the unhappy consequences of bad princi- 
ples or theories— he speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Dha&ma Sej' Pbabha', and Gilong Z)pal-gyi-lhun-po. 

8. Sans. Rdja avavddaka. Tib. to) RgyaLpo-la-gdams-pa. Advice to a 
king. From leaf 191 — 142. Sha'kya, at the request of the king of j&osala 
(Tib. Gsal~rgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli- 
giously and lawfully. * 

3. Sans. Mahd bkeri haraka parivarta. Tib. < 73 > Rna-vo-ch’hi-ch'hen pohi - 
lehu. From leaf 142 — 208. A chapter on the large drum ; or Sha'kya’s 
instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 

king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 

* • 

instruments. Ska'kya tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Traya trinshat parivarta. Tib. < M ) Sum-chu-rtsa gsum-pahi- 
lehu. From leaf 208 — 263. A Chapter on Traya trinshat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Inuea. Instruction by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Kaushika or Indra, on the theory and practice of thp 
Bodhisatwas. 

5. Sans. Sthira atya skaya parivarta. Tib. (7S) IJiag-pahi~bsam-pa-brlah- 
pahi-lbhu. From leaf 263 — 277. A chapter on the story of a Bodhisatwa of 
that name. Sha'kYa’s instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. 

# 6. Sans. Tri-sharana gachch'hami. Tib. (7(i) Gsum4a-sAyabssu~hgro-m . 

From leaf 277 — 279. The taking of refuge with the. three holy ones 
(Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha). Sha'kya, at the request of Sha rihi-bu, 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7. Sans. Bkava sakrdmita. Tib. < 77 > Srid-pa-hp’ho-va . On the change 
of worldly existence. From leaf 279—282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha < 78 ), Sha'kya tells, what will become of men after.death. 

8. Sons. Sana vidalya samigrata (or eangraha). . Tib. < 79 > R»aw*-par- 

1 1 f hag-pa- fhams-chad-bsdus-pa. From leaf 282 — 801. A collection of seve- 
ral instructions, on the request of Byams-fa (Sans. MaUreyaj^y Sha'kya, 
for arriving at the supreme perfection. , , , 

c 

9. Sans. Buddha sangiti. Tib. fft) > Sangs-rgyas-bgro-va. From leaf 
801 — 856. An argumentative lecture on Buddha. 

10. Sans. Tathagata sangiti. Tib. ( #l ) De-bshin-gshegs-pa-bgro-va. From 
leaf 356 — 416. Considerations on Tathagata, by Sha'kya, at the request 
of Manju Sri'. 

11. Sans. Tathagatasrisamaya. Tib. De-hzhin-gshegs-pahi-dipal-gyi- 
dam-ts'hig. From leaf 416 — 468. The holy word or promise of Tathagata .* 
Instruction on the means of arriving at supreme perfection; delivered by 
Sha'kya at the request of Dpal-lha-m.o-ch’iien-mo ( (7^'). 

• 

( Ts'lU ) OR THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume six separate works. The titles of them, ip San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow : — • 

1. Sans. Ratna-m&gha. Tib. C* 3 ) D&on-mch'hogsprin. The precious cloud. 

i 

From leaf 1 — 175. Sha'kya on the top of the mountain of Gayp, in the 
• 8 

presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhisatwa, (S grib-pa- 

« I • 

rham-chad-rnam-par sH-w,) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones ; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or ingenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The- nature and ex- 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they 1 are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of thitetflna it is 
stated by Sha'kya, that this su'tra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains, 
it is ^favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by Bande'-rin-ch’hen- 
jwTs’HO, and CHfeos-NYiD-Ts’HUL-K’HRiMs, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

2. Sans. Mahd MSgha. Tib. Sprin-ch'hen-po. The great cloud. 
From leaf 175 — 831. Sha'kya on the mountain called the “ Bya-rgod-p'hung- 
pohi-ri ,” near Bdjagriha. Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 
immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “ great cloud,” (Sprnt- 

• a 

ch’heri) — also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 

su'tra was delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Sprin- 

• 

ctihensnying-po) who makes a long encomium on Sha'kya’s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There 'are several subjects : the principal are the 
greatness of Tathagatdn or Buddha's, qualities or perfections — the excellence 
of his* doctrine — several Buddhas , their provinces, and their great exertions — , 
Bodhisatwa s — the different degrees of their perfections — the manner of their 
conduct- Instruction on several articles of the Buddha faith. 

3. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa sdmudra sannipati makodasa vikrCdittt. 

Tib.' P'hyogs-hChuhi-byang-ch'hub-s&ms-<Lpah - rgya-mt&'ho-h(lus-pahi-dgah- 

stori-ch'hSn-po-la-brtsS-va. The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 

an ocean of Bodhisatwas assembled from the ten corners of the world, (from 

• . * 
leaf 381 — 378) ; or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, as 

Sunyatd — causal concatenation — several regions or Buddha mansions of the 

world. Delivered by i?CHOM-z,DAN-i/DAS (Sha'kya) at the request of Kun- 

tu szang-po (Sans. Samanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 
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4. Sans. Sana ndga hriddya. Tib. ( w ) Klu-fhams-chad-k yi mymg -po. 

* 9 

From leqf 378—385. Several magical sentences or mantra * (in Sanscrit) ad- 
dressed to the Ndga* and Tathdgata*, managers of the clouds; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Mahd MSgha. Tib. Sprin-ch'hen-po. From leqf l 85 — 404. 

A antra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain. 

* 6. Sans. Bhagavan us'hnidha mahd. Tib. <*) Bchom-ldan-hdaa-kyi-gttng- 
( 

lor-ck’henpo. From leqf 404—438. The great ornament on the crown of 

the head of Bhagavan ; or Sha'kya’s instruction to Dgah-vo and others 

in the mysteries of Tathdgata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 

the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 

. 

(Dsa) or the nineteenth volume. 

There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Dharma Safigiti. Tib. t®) Ch’hos-yang-dag-par-sdud-pa. • Enu- 
meration of several virtues. From, leqf 1 — 154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumerated ; and after each, is stated, what one may ob- 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisatwas. on the 
nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the Tathdgata* — in what sense, or 
how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 

t 

of* Tathdgata*. The ten cardinal virtues, beginning with charity, &c. &c. 
Theories respecting the soul. Sunyatd , and other common topics. Translated 
by Manju Sri-garbha, V ijaya-shi la, Shi'lendra-bodhi, and Ye'-she's 
sue'. 

2. Sans. Dasha chakra kshiti-garbha. Tib. I®) Sahi-snying-pohi-hi’hor- 
lo-bchu-pa. From leqf 154s — 367. The several perfections of Kshiti-garbha, 
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a Bod h u atwa \ or instruction on several things* according to the Buddhistic 
principles, especially- on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, &c. — the three degrees of perfection— the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, teaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3. Sans. A'rydvivarta chakra. Tih. < 91 > Hp’hags-pa-jp'hyir-mi-ldog-pahi- 
\tfc'hor-lo. From leaf 867—458. Instruction on walking in the path of 'vir- 
tue. Sha'kya addressing Kun-z>gah-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhuatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha , according to the 
three (Afferent degrees of perfection in the principals of Sha'kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddias have taught before him ; as also the transcen- 
dental virtues. 

4. Sans. Samddhi chakra. Tib. (**) TtJig-g6-hdsin -gyi-hk’hor-lo. From 
leaf 458 — 460. Sha'kya’s ecstasies — his discourses with Manju Sri' on some 
metaphysical points. 

a 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. Tib. Yongssu-bsfio-vahi-hk'hor-lo. Froirj 
leaf 460 — 465 On the bestowing of a Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, ip consequence of his religious ‘and moral faerits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation* on the theory and practice of the BodhistUwas, or imagi- 
nary saints. 

* • ’ (Wa) or the twentieth volume. 

• , 

There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 
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1. Saris. SaeUdharma rqja. Tib. W Dam-pahi-ch’hos-kyi-rgyal-po. From 

«' 

lettf 1 — 22. Instruction by Sha'kya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (*). Here is stated, that all animal 

a * 

beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as Buddha has. 

2. Sans. Dharma Bird. Tib. C 96 ) Ch'hos-kyi-Ut'hul. From leaf 28 — 69. 
On the duties and practices of the Bodhisatwas ; or several rules to be observed 

c 

by those who aspire at perfection. < * • 

6. Sans. Dharma-skandha. Tib. <97 > Ch'hos-ki/i-p'kung-po. From leaf 9 9 — 

46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 

€ 

84,000 in the Buddhistic system. Sha'kya, when he was at Sershya (Sans. 
Capita) at the request of Sha'rihi-bu, and others of his principal disciples. 

I * 

gives them an explanation of the Dharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramdrtha dharma vijaya. Tib. f98 > Don-dam-pa hi-ch'hos-kyi- 

« 

rnam-par-Tgyal-va . From leaf 46 — 60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sha'kya on the mount Gaya converses or talks with several Rishis 

(who address him always, Gautama) on several articles, especially on birth, 

» 

and death. 

« 

5. Sans. Dhermdrtha vibhanga (for vibhdga). Tib. Ch'hos-dang-don- 
rnam-par-hbyed-pa. From leaf 60 — 65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Tib. 
(I0 °) /^gyai.-vas-oga-va,) who rejoices on being victorious!.’ 

6. Sans. Bodhisatwa pratimoks'ka chatushka nirahdra. Tib. W Byang- 
ch'hub-sems-dpahi-so-sor-thar-pa-ch'hos-bzhi-sgrub-pa. From leaf 65- r-84. In- 

« * r 

struction on four virtues, by the, acquisition of which a Bodhisatwa may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'rihi-bu. 
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7. Sans. Chatur-dharma nirdesha. Tib. Ch'hos-bxhi-bstan-pa. Leaves 

84, 85. The enumeration of four things, by which all cringes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaka su'tra: Tib. < 3 > Ch'hos-bxhi-pahi-mdo. Leaves 

85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. * 

9. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86, 87. Four things to be kept or observed by 

every Bodhisattca, or wise man. * 

9 • • 

10. Sans. Chatwfhka nirahdra. Tib. < 4 > Ch'hos-b%hi-pa-sgrub -pa. From 
leaf 87 — 99- An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisattca. Delivered by Manju Sri. 

11. Sans. Tri dharmaka su'tra. Tib. < 5 > Ch'hos-gsum-pahi-mdo. From leaf 
99 — lOf. Instruction by Sha'kya on three things (lust, avarice, and unchas- 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. 

* 12. Sans. Dharmaketu dhwaja pariprichch'ha. Tib. < 6 > Ch'hos-kyi-rgyal 
mts’han-gyis-xhus-pa. Leaf 101., Instruction on the ten virtues required 
in a Bodhisattca, that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection : given 
by Sha'kya, at the request of Dharmake'tu-dhwaja, a j Bodhisattca. 

9 

18. Sans. Dharma-sam udra. Tib. 0) Ctihos-kyi-rgya-mtfho. From leaf 
101 — 106. An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. Sha'kya on the mount Patalaka, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisattca. 

. 14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-rgya-mo. The seal or token of 
religion. From leaf 106 — 131. A sutra on morality, and confession of siqp. 

* • 15. Sans. Surya garbha ( vaipulya sutra.) Tib. ( 9 ) Nyi-mahi-snying-fo- 
shintu-rgyas-pahi-mdo, (a very large treatise or sutra). From leaf 131 — 350. 
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• I 

A large treatise on several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa— -told by Sha'kya, at the request of Ts’hangs-pa. 
(Sans. Brahmd.) 

16. Sans. Tathdgata-garbha. Tib. (1 °) DS-bzhin-gshegs -pahi snying-po. 

From, leqf 350 — 371. The essence of Taihdgata. On the excellent qualities 

of Taihdgata , and the several defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

> 17. Sans. Vairochana-garbha. Tib. (11 > l&mm-par-snang-mdsad-kyi- 

« • • 

s nying-po. From leaf 371 — 377. The essence of Vairochana. On the request 
of a Bodhisatwa , (Tib. < la >) Sha'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. 

18. Sans. A 'kasha-garbha. Tib. 03) Nam-mk'hahi-snying-po . . From leaf 
877 — 105. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory of 
a Bodhisatwa, as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi- 
tion of some wrong principles. 

19- Sans. UpdyaJcaushalya. . Tib. ( n >, T ’habs-la-mk'has-pa. From leaf 
405 — 447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit ; or the wise pro- 
ceedings of Bodhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection— told by 
Sha'kya at the request of Yeshes-bla-ma (Tib. < 15 ) ) a Bodhisatwa. 

(ZlIA) Oh THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. , 

, . There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Buddha-ndtaa sahasra paneha , shata chatur tri paf&ha dosha. 
Tib. (M>) SangsAgyas-hji -mts'hanJfia-stojig-bxhi-brgyaAjia-bchu-Ttsa-gsum-jxt. 
From leqfl — 137. There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathdgata (as is 
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specified in the title) and to each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or M 1 adore him.” In the text Tathdgatd always is used (Tib. DtSJnkin- 
gshegs-pa.) The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel- 
lent qualities, great performances of* Buddha, precious things, grand, magni- 
ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, &c. fee. All the names are introduced 
in this form — Tib. < 17 ) Di-bxhtn-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p’hyag- 
h ts'haUo. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathdgata 
under this name. • 

Three names, as specimens, taken from the third leaf. 

(i.) •Tib. < 18 > De - hxhin - gshegs -pa- kun-tu- snang- mhi- nyx- maJii- xgyal-po^ h- 
phyag-btsViaMo. I adore Tathdgata, the every where shining chief sun. 

* (ii.) * Tib. (19 > Di-bzhin-gshegs-pa -ch'hos -kyi-y6 - she 8 - la -p’hyag- hts'hal-lo. 1 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. 

* (iii.) Tib. W De-bzhin-gshegs-jm p'hyogs thams-chad-kyi mar-mShi rgyal-po-la 
p'hyag-\\ ts'hal-lo. I adore Tathdgata, who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the comers (of the world). All the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

2. The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanscrit, Samyag 

dcharya , &c. Tib. Yang-dag-par -spy od-pahi-ls'h ul. From leaf 137 — 328. 

On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Bodhisatwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) by Shakya, to be followed by his disciples. ’ ‘ 

3. The third work in this volume (from leaf $2% — 451) has no Sanscrit 
tide. The Tibetan is H gyod-ts'hangs-kyis-sdig-shyangs. The putting away 
df sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of ’the 
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Buddhas (. Bhagavdns ) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from leaf 399 — 308) many nameb or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavdns, and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him.” 

4. The fourth work in this volume* (from leqf 451—499) is entitled in 
Sans. Kusuma sanchaya. Tib. f 23 ) MS-tog-gi-ts’kogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of Sharihi-bu, Sha'kya enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten comers of the world, who at the same time with him 

t • * 

were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 

names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 

« 1 
[Za) or the twenty-second volume. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in t 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
as follow 

1 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 
several Buddhas. 

2. Sans. Achintya Raja. Tib. (21 ) JSsam -gyis -mi- k'hyab - pahi - Tgyal -po. 
From leaf 7—9. Contents — Achintya Ra'j a', a Bodhisatwa, tells the com- 
parative difference of the days and 'calpas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing with the Tib. ( <25 ) Mi-mjed- kyi-hjig- rten-gyi-k'hams. 
Says., Sahalo&adhatu, the province or mansion of Sha'kya Thub-pa. 

Note. — Brahma' (in Tib. Ts'hangs-pa) is sometimes called, Iikewisib, tjie lord of the Saha, 
lokadhitu, or of the universe. 

■ 

•3. Sans. Dasha dig andhdkdra vidhwansana. Tib. Phyogf-hchuhi : - 

m un-pa-xnam-parsql-va. From leaf 9 — 18. On the dispelling of the dark*- 

, • 

ness of the ten comers of the world. Sh^kya’s instruction on the request of 
a young man, at Serskya (Sans. Capita.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta Suddhaka, (sutra.) Tib. W Sangs-vgyashdun-pa. From 
leaf 18 — 24. The seven Buddha s (from Vipashyi to Sha'kya Muni) on the 
request of a Bodhuatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some mantras 
as preservatives against all sorts of evil.' 

5. Sans. JLshta buddhaka. Tib. W Songs -xgyas-hcgyad pa. From 

leaf 94—29. Sha'kya, on the request of Sharihi-bu, sp eaks of eight 

(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east— the woncfer- 

% 

ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans, 1 Dasha buddhaka. Tib. ^ Sangs-Tgyas-bchu-pa. From leaf 
• 29 — 36. Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten comers 

a 

of the vgorid — their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhaka. Tib. (30 > Sangs-rgyas-hchu-gnyis-pa. 
From leaf 86 — 41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor* 
ners of the world — their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

8. ’Sans. Buddha makuta. Tib. ( 3> ) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-dvu-Tgyan . From, 

leaf 41 — 50. Sha'kya addressing Hod-srcjng-ch’hen-po, (Sanscrit Malta 

Kashyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas , 

residing at an immense distance towards the east — the blessing arising from 
. • * 
hearing and utteryig^ their names. 

p. Sans. Buddha bhumi. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-kyi-sa. From leaf 50 — 64. 

Qn the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sha'kya explains to him what the Buddha 
• « 

bhumi is— or tells him the great perfections of the Buddha * or Tathdgatas, 
especially their infinite wisdom. 

10. Sans. Buddh&kshepana. Tib. (33) Sangs-rgyas-mi-spang-va. From 
leaf 6 4 — 71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha. Sha'kya 
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tells of several virtues to be , practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection. 

11. Sans. As'Ma mafidalaka. Tib. < 31 > Dhyil-hk'hor-brgyad-pa. From 
leaf 72 — 76. The eight mandals or circles. Here is an account by Sha'kya 
to Sha'rihi-bu of eight imaginary Buddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east — the blessings of hearing and repeating their names. 

12. Sans. Mangalam as'htdkam. Tib. (35 > Bkra’shis-bvgyad-pa. From 
/<*«/■ 76 — 79. Sha'kya at Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali), at the request of a 
man of the Lichabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense^ distance 
towards the east — the purity of their mansions, their great perfections, and 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti. Tib. <*> Satigs-rgyas-rjes-sn-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There is an enumeration of 
several perfections of Buddha. 

14. Sans. Dharma anusmriti Tib. *- 37 ) Ch’hos-rjes-m-dran-pa. Leaf 80. 

t 

.The remembering of the law. A short description of the character 'of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Sahgha anusmriti. Tib. W Dg<!-hdun-rjes-su-dran-p<b> Lea/ 

80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests— good morals, meditation, and wisdom. ' . 

16. Sans. Kaya traya. Tib. ^ Shu-gsum. The three persons of Buddha. 
Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Lharmahdya, Sambhogakaya , and Nimauakaya) 
Sha'kya explains them on the request of a Bodhisatm, ( Sahi-mying-po ). 

17. Sans. Tri skandhaka. Tib. W Fhungpo-gsum-pa. From lea/ 
82 — 111. Explanation on the three aggregates— morality, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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18. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (41) T^am-pq4hamt-‘diad^ymge-eu-Tdsog»-pttr- 
byed-pahi-y(mgs-m-bsfk>-va. From leaf 111—115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may be fulfilled. 

19. Another benediction (from leaf 115— >118), that all animal beings 
may be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

SO. Sans. Sad-dharmaemrityupaethanam. Tib. W Dam -pa&i-ch’hos-dran- 
pa-ifyi-var-bxhag-pa, (from leaf 118 — 455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered by Shakya at a place called Naluti, near Rfyagriha (in Magadha). 
Pn tliQ ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 

(Ha) oe the twenty-third volume. 

Contents — Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and Had actions. Description of the places of good and bad transmigrations.. 


(Ya) OB THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 

Contents — Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in the 
two former volumes. The gods of the H thab-bral (Sans. Ydma) heaven — 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. Through what virtuous works may one be bbrn 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good* works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im- 
moral actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Lust, 


• i. 
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passion, ignorance, the source of misery, vases hortative to virtue, descrip- 
tion of vice. 

(Ra) OE THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 

c 

Contents— Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, 
to the leaf 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
118th leaf of the Za volume. • • • 

From leaf 348—474, or the end of the volume, there are yet the following 
works : — 

1. Sans. Mdyajdlam. Tib. (®) Sgyu-mahi-dra-va. From leafSiS — 373. 

c 

The illusory net, or ornamental covering. Sha'kya at M.nyan-yod. r (Sans. 

s • 

Shrdvasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments — of the reality of external objects — and of the soul. 

2. Sans. Vimbisara-pratyut-gamana. Tib. t 44 ) Gxugs-chansnying-pos-bsu- 
va. From leaf 373 — 383. Description of a visit made to Sha'kya,^ a grove 
near Ra'jagriha, by the king of Magada Shrlnika (or Shrbnya) Vimbisa'ra ■ 

i 

(Tib. W) Invitation and solemn reception of Sha'kya by that king. ‘ His 
instruction to him on forming right- notions and judgments of the external 
objects; and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Sha'kya and to his disciples with 
respect to the means of their subsistence. * 

3. Sans. Shunyata. Tib. W Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From lecfSSS — 

38?. Shakya speaks to Kun-ogah-vo on that subject. r 

4. Sans. Maha shunyata. Tib. ( 47 > Stong-pa-nyid- ch’hen-po. Ditto. 

5. Sans. Dhwaj-dgra. Tib. Rgyal-mts’han-mch’hog. The chief ban- 
ner or sign. From leaf 402 — 411. Sha kya’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Fkngs-pa-ehan (Sans. FdiskaU) on the gbod.effects of remembering Buddha, 
the law, and the priests. (Sans. Buddha , Pharma, and SaHgha.) 

6. Sans. Pancha-trayam (for Tri-panckaskaka). Tib. (*> lMa-gsum-pa. 
The tract consisting of fifty-three alohas. From leaf 411 — 425. Shaky a 
speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 

• f. Sans. Shila kshipata sutra. Tib. Jido-hp'hangs-flaht-mdo. A 
sutra on a stone cast away. From leaf 425 — 458. There is a story told, how 
the inhabitants of the city of Kusha (in Assam) made arrangements* for the 

• i 

reception of Sha'kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 
stone, without being able to move it. Sha'kya arrives there, and on their 
request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the TathAgatas — their 
omniscience — that they know the several divisions and' mansions of the differ- 
ent kinds of beings ; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 
world — further instruction on transmigration and final emancipation. 

8/ Sans. Kumar a drishtanta sutra. Tib. Gxhon-nu-dpShi-mdo. A sutra • 
on the example of youth. From leaf 458—1460. Gautama (Sha'kya) on the 
requesUof the king of Kosala (Sans. Prasena jita, Tib. Gsalrgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the* 
supreme perfection, Although he is not yet old. 

p. Sans. Dhatu-behutaka sutra. Tib. < 52 ) Khams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
legf 460—468. A sutra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
Sha'kya tells to Kun-dGah-vo, that the w?se, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10. Sans. Gafidi sutra. Tib. (53 > Gandiht-mdo. From leaf 468—471. 
A sutra on the Gandi (a plate of mixed metal to be struck as a bell.) Shakya, 
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at the request of jthe king of Kosala (Gsaltgyat) instructs him how to make 
and use the Gandi. 

11. Sans. Gandi-samaya-sutra. Tib. Gandihi-dus-Jtyi-mdo. From 
leaf 471 — 473. A su'tra on the time of using the Gandi L 

12. Sans. Kalyana-mitra sSvanam. Tib. (53 > Dgi-vahi-bshes-gnyen-bsten- 
pa. ^ Leave t 473, 474. On keeping a religious guide. Sha'kya tells to 
KuN-nOAH-vp the several advantages of one’s having a spirithal preceptor. * 

(La) or the twenty-sixth volume. 

s 

There are in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their oontentp, 
are as follow : — 

1. Abhhm'hkramana -sutra. Tib. < 56 ) Mnon -par - hbyung - vahi -mdo. A 
su'tra on the appearance (of Sha'kya in a religious character). From leaf 
1 — 189. Accounts of the life of Sha'kya, and on the origin of the Shdkya 
race. 

, Note. — They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulva, from 
leaf 419 — 446, and in the Lalita-vistara. Sec the second volume of the Mrfo Class. 

2. Sans. Bhiltshu-prarlju su'tra. Tib. ( 57) Tige-slong-la-rab-tu-gches-pahi 

VufO‘ A most agreeable sutra to a Gelong, or priest. From leaf 189 — ;192. 
Sha'kya on the request of Nye-var-//khor, (Sans. Upalt) the compiler of the 
Dulva class, tells the good and bad characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
of chastity and of good morals. * , * 

3. Sans. Sbila-samyagata-sutxa. Tib. (58) Ts'hul -V hrims -yang- dag -par - 
Idan-pahi-mdo. Leaves 192, 193. A sutra on purity of manners. Praise 
of good morals. 
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4. Sans. Shub-dskubka-p'halaparikshd. Tjb. < w ) DgS-va-dang-mi-dgS-vahi- 
hbras-bu-brtag-pa. From leqfl9S — 197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. 

5. Sans. Fmukta tndrga dhuta (or bkuta,) guna nirdSsha. Tib. (60) 
Rnam-par-grol-vahi-lam-las-sbyangspahi-yon-tan -bstan pa. From leaf 198 — 
917. 'Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 

* 6. Sans. Ayuspary&nta sutra. Tib. ( 61 > Ts'hShi-mfhahumdo. From leqf 

917 — 998. The life’s end. Enumeration of the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

% 7. £ans. A'yupatti yathd karo pariprichch'ha. Tib. (62) Ts'hS-hp'ho-va-ji- 

\tar-gyur-pa-%hus -pahi-mdo. From leaf 298 — 243. A sutra, in which is 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by Sha'eya 
at the request of Zas-gtsang, the king of Ser-skya . (Sans. Capita), on the 
occasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity. 

8. Sans. Anityata sutra. Tib. (G3) Mi-rtag-pa-nyid-kyi - mdo. A sutra 
on instability. Leaves 143, 144. Several instances of instability — as health, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. 

9. * Sans. On ditto. From leaf 144 — 146. Enumeration of several perish- 
able things. . , 

10. Sans. Sqnfnana Ska dosha nirdesha. Tib. Hdu-shes-bchu-gchig- 
bstap-pa. Leaves 146, 147. Enumeration of eleven things to be had in 
remembrance — or consideration at one’s death. 

11. Sans. Faishali pravtfsha su tra. Tib. W Yangs-pahi*grongJthyer-du - 
hjug-pahi-mdo. From leaf 247 — 953. Entrance into FaishaU (a city where 
now Allahabad is). Sha'kya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs Kun-jjgah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) to go to the gate 

of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses. 

Notk.— T his has been described at large above. See Dulwt khd, from leaf 120— 133. 

. * ' 

12. Sans. Bhadraka ratri. Tib. < a > Mts'han-mo-bxang-po. Good night. 

From leaf 253 — 257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times ; accompanied with some mantras. Another sutra, leaf 265. Ditto, 
parents must be honoured, leaf 267. ' ' • 

13. Sans. Chatus-satya sutra. Tib. ( C7 J Bden-pa-bzhihi-mdo. Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. 

• • 

14. Sans. Artha vinishchaya. Tib. (®> Don-rnam-par-nes-pa. From leaf 

268 — 295. On the true meaning of some articles ; as of the Hve aggregates 
of bodily substances, the eighteen regions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Buddhistic system. 

15. Sans. Artha-vighus'ht'a. Tib. ( 69 ) Don-xgyas-pa. From leaf 295 — 303. 
Comprehensive expressions. Sha'rihi-bu' addressing the priests (Gelongs) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests, 
to be either avoided or practised, or committed to memory. 

16. Adhhuta dhartna -paryuya. * Tib (70) llmad-du-byung-va-zhes-Itya-va- 
ch'hos-kyi-xnam-grangs. From leaf 303 — 308. The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by Sha'kya to Kun-ogah-vo. 

17. Sans. TatMgata prativimha pratis'hf'ha anushaksq. Tib. (71 > Le- 
hzhin-gshegs-pahi-gzugs-brnyan-gxhag-pahi-p'han-yon. From leaf 308 — $11. 
The advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathdgata.- 
told by Sha'kya! 

18. Sans. Chaitya pradakshim gatha. Tib. <n) M ch'hod-rten-bskor-vah i- 
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^ 20. Sans. JEka gMd. Tib. W Tt'higt^uX 6adya%eMg+a. *A\ 
stanza, confining the jMe ^SHA^Eiri, tliat nowhere Is to be found any 
one likahim. > • •, u}> \ .-. *.., . .* 

1 t t * | 

21. 'Sans. Ctetfurgdthd. lib* (79) *Ts'kig*4i^^ ■’ Four 

stanzas tsh the adoration of ^hthdgateu. ; .* ^ 

22. Sta& Ndga-ityh v? Tib. < w > 

Whiga-ift-bchad-pa; Sopeverses or stanzas ontbe Stoiy bf BfiE'ni (ai% 
r$ct). From &qsf321 — 929. By SfcA'KYA,for ihstniction to the priests; * 
29. ’SaJis. ' { Tib: : - From 

&o/* 329— 400. Reflections ori various subjects, in, verse, containing many 
moral and ’prudential maxims, in thirty -three chapters. The subjects o» 
titles of .the chapters arcs’ df the following specif; as, instability, cupidity, 
affectidh, chastity, agreeable things, 'good tnoralsl good actions,’ word or 
speech, belief or j$ety, priest, way, honour or respect, . injury, recollection, 
anger, Tathagatb, experience, acquaintance, deliverance from pain,’ vice, 
happiness, the mind or the soul. &fe. 1 These reflections were collected by 
JDe&A-ec&OH'PA-CB’HOs-sKYOB, (Sans; Arhan dharma rakshita.) \ 

24. Sans. Sadjana-purtuha. Tib. 09 . Skyet-bu-dam-jia. The holy or 
excellent man. The character of his charity told tty Sha'kya to the priests. 
Leqfm. * 
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25. Sans. Npnda pravrajya< stitra. Tib. t 7 ®) Dgah-vo-rab-tu -byung-vahi- 
m do. A su'tra on Nanda’s entering into the religious order of Sha'kya. 
He asks of Sha'kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and enumerates to him the severitl advantages thereof. 

26. Sans. Dfoata- sutra. Tib. (S0) Lhahi-mdo. Leqf 409. Moral maxims, 
in Yfrse, in the form of a dialogue between Sha'kya and a god, who visited 
him during tire night. 

27. Sans. Alpa devatd su'tra. Tib. < 81 ) Lhahi-mdo-nyung-gu. A small 
su'tra of a god. A god visiting Sha'kya, asks of him, in verse, hy what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven; and he answers him, (again in 
verse) telling, that by not committing any of tlve ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra su'tra. Tib. (tf2) Zla-vahi-mdo. Leaf 409. Sha'kya at 
Champaka (Sans. Chnmpavati). The moon being seized on by (Sans. Rahu), 
a god residing there resorts to Siiakya, and begs his protection. His in- 
struction to him. 

' 29. Sans. Kut'a gar a su'tra. Tib. K'hang-hu-hxtsegs-pahi-mdo. From 

leaf 410 — 415. Sha'kya <on the request of Kun-ogah-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. *’ 

• < 30. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (84) Gnas-hjog-gi-mdo. J&af 421. A su'tra 

f. 

on a Brahman of that name (or Capii.a the Rishi). His Conversation with 
Shakya at Sershya (Sans. Capita). After some instruction by Sha'kya, he 
takes refuge with Buddha. * , ' 

31. Sans. Nandiha su'tra. .Tib. Dgah-va-ehan-gyi-mdo. Leqf 425. 
On the request of Nandika, a follower of Buddha, Sha'kya enumerates 
the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions. 
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* 35. No Sanserif title.' Tib. <®> W^hat^sil-gyumdo. ^On the* use of a 
staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by tiie priests. 

' 33. Sans. 12 herma-ehahra-sutra^ Tib. ■&> Ch'hos -kyi - hRhor -loM- mdo. 


From leaf 425 — 481. Sha'kya, at Vdrdnasi, tells to his first diciples, how 
his mind has been evolved to see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. ytfr 

4 *34. Sans. Rarma-vibhdga. Tib. <®> Las-mam-par-hbyed-par Explanation 

mi the consequences of moral actions, by Sha'kya to Shuka, a young 
Brahman. . , 


35. Saps. Dhertna vibhdga-ndma-dherma-grantha. Tib. (®) Las-kyi-rnam- 
parAxgyur-w-zlmtya-varch'lm-lcyi-gshung. From leaf 464 — 481. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 
moral actions, by Sha'kya, at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti) on the request of 
Shukobfanava (a Brahman,) who had asked, Whence the evil and good 
among men ? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. . . 

# J ’ » 

9 

(Slid) OB THE TWENTYJSEYENTI^VOLUME. 

The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataha; in Tibetan, C 90 ) 
Lat-brgya-fham-pq. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stories or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of several 
individuals in former transmigrations. In the beginning of each story the 
individual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned ‘Mithila also ; but 
most frequently M nyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala) Rajagriha, Vaiehali, 
Capita, and Varanasi (by their Tibetan names.) 


V » 
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(Sj) or the twenty-eighth volume. 

• In tliis volume also, to leaf 106 , ,is the continuation of the Karma 

' * i 

Shatato, or stories and moral tales. ’ Afterwards come other works, under the 

- + j 

following titles : — 

*3 I. Sans. Damamuko. Tib. < 91 ) Hdsangs-blun. From fee/* 1967 — 464. The 

• • ' 1 * i f 

wise and the (dumb) fool. There is a collection of several stories on the wise 
and foolish actions of men. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 
ha$ been translated from Chinese. • « 

2 . Sans. Dirgha-nak'ha-pari vrajaka pariprickch'ha. Tib. W Kun-tu-xgyu- 
sen-rings-hjis-zhus-pa. Leaf4>66. A sutra taught by Gautama (Shakya) 
on the request of Dirgha-nak’ha (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 
who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such wonderful 
qualities. 

. 3. Sans. Maitri sutram. Tib. ,0®> Byams pahi-mdo. A sutra on Maitri 
(or Ajita, Tib. Ma-p'ham. the invincible) the next Buddha to appear here- 
after — his great perfection^, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
SHa'kya when he was in the Nyagrodka vihara, at Capita, on the bank*of the 
Rohini river. At the. request of Sharihi-bu,.Shakya (here foretells .the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. * 

4. Sans. Maitriya vyakarana . Tib. Byams pa-lung-bstan-pa. Flrom 
leaf 477 — 488. A narration (or prediction) of Maitriya by Siiakya, oh 
the request of Sha rihi-bu. The* circumstances of his future descent, incar- 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 
here described in verse, in poetical language. 
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. L .Sans. jAatoia. Tib. ^Gflng-fO^tOgg-pahi- 

rtogs-^b^odpthbt^et-pa.- A hundred, legendary stories of Gai^g-po (Sans., 
Puffat) tyt, &c. and, of others!. Gan^*?o, arickand respectable JBrd^tn, 
invites end entertains Sha'kya togetier with his disciples^-hevs his instruc- 
. tion, and being convinced of his ^pcrpatupd powers, takes refuge with him. 
■\ It is ; repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time* "all sorts 
>of gods and demigods, kings and.jgreat officers, rich njerchants, and many 

* t ‘ ^ / V . ’ * 4 ’ 1 * , 0 <4 

other respectable 'men, shewed particular respect to Buddha and to the 
JBuddha priests, and supplied th$m liberally with all necessary things fontheir 
subsistence." ! , •**' 

a. Sans.; Jnfaaku sutr&'Buddha avaddna, Tibi. W 
Mn^-rgyas-hyi-rtogs-pa-btjod-pa/ The^tory of Jna'naka, formerly a god, 

" \ * . . * * . ' i 

afterwards a new incarnation among men — and the narration, how Buddha 
when he had gone to 'the heaven of the godq to instruct there his 


mother, had dispelled the fear of this, gdd, with jpspect to his future birth 
in an iinpure animal. 

8. Sana, Suidrtkd avaddna. Tib. .(#> P ’^ag-mohi-riogg-pa-b^od-pa. The 

« 1| v * *’ 

story of Suka'bijcj?. A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 
will be in a hog, utters great lamentation that he shall be deprived of the 
pleasures of heaven, and shall be turned into ah impure animal, a bog. But 

• i 

bring advised by Indka to take refuge with Buddha, he does so, and upon ’ 
his death, he is born again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, in Galdan, 
(Sans. Tm'hitd), 
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' 4 . ! $018. Sutnagadha avaddna. Tib. «■ W 
b yo&pa. The story of Sumagadha', the daughter of that rich end respectable 
householder at Shrdvasti, in Kosala, who had. endowed Sha'kya' with a large 

' * i ' 

religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a.distant country from 
her home, wjiere there are no Buddhists. Being much disgusted with .the 
rudq manners of the naked Brahman priests, and wishing to make her hus- 
band and his* relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists; she ' 
solemnly,* in a prayer, invites Sha'kya and his disciples to a religious enter- 
tainment or feast They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Sha'kya arrive there, 
she tells to her husband the- character of each of them. Her' piety and 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by Sha'kya. Ancient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and- the decline of the doctrine 
of Sha'kya. 

. t 

(A) OR THE THIRTIETH VOLUME. . * ‘ * 

There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. The titles oi' them 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, l^gether with some short notices on. their contents, 

are as follow : — « 

y 

* « 1 . Sans. Pufiyadtala avaddna. Tib. (") Bsod-namsstobs-kyi-r/ogs-pa- 

br jod-pa. From leaf 1 — 33: The story of Punya-baLa*, a prince. Dis- 
* » « t 
cussion on which is the best thing from among these five — A handsome body, 

• • 

industry, skill in arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It *is 
shewn, that the fast thing is fortune or moral merit ; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. 

2 . Sans. Chan dra-p rahha avaddna. Tib. f,00 > Zla-hod-kyi-rtogs-pa-brjod - 
pa. From leaf $3 — 48. The story of Chandra-prabha' (an imaginary 
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officers 


virtues, especially his charity., Tbecharacter of histwd 
This story was .told by.SfiA'KYA, arid applied^ to. himself a$d to his twc 
'principal disciples,SsA'aiHi-BU arid Mongalyana, who weffc ktdy, deceased 
to shew their former moral merits.' . 

, K 9 0 

3. Sans. Shri dm ataddna. Tib. < 101 > Jipd^yi^huttogi^h^A^- 


flrom leaf 48-i-76. Onthe fiiuts^ of ;.charity. The.story fit SrI‘$e'na 3 
(a fancied king) much "celebrated for his liberality or charity, 'Who at last 
offered „also his own life. Told by Sha'kya, and applied, to himself and to 
some individuals among his followers, to shew their former moral merits, and 
t frai they themselves were the persons that' had performed those thmgs. 


4. Sans. Kanaka-vama pu'rva yoga. Tib. Gser-wdog-gi-snon^gyi- 
$b yor-rn. _ The story of Kanaka-vabna", a king. On the fruits of charity, 
or of almsgiving. 

5. No Sanscrit title. Tib. B^Wiwfo«-^JT^i-m«fo. From leaf 
85 — 108. A su'tra on tie story of Don-gBub, a young prince. Subject— 
The fruits or good consequences of charity. v Told by Sha’kya at TAnyari-yod. 
at the request of Kun-ogah-vo, and applied as above. 

« Note.— T his «itra is one pf the ancient translations. 

, 6. Saris. Brafynd jdla su'tra. Tib. < 104) Tfkangs-pahudra-vahi-mdo. Froqi 
leaf 108—132. Tire net of Brahma; or on the diversity of opinions con- 
ceming the origin and duration of the world— whether there be any primary 
C&jisc of its existence— whether it be infinite, perpetual, or eternal, &c. &c. 
Told by Sha'kya at a place between Rdjagrtha and Pataliputra. 


7. Chinese, («*> Dihi-p'hdd-bya-na,p'kurpohu-in-kycng-su-phm-(Wii~ayir. 
Tib,. < 106 ) Thabs-mk'has-pa-ch'hen-po-sangs-xgyas-drin-lan-bsab-pahi-mdo. 
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From leqf 182— -£03. , On the .wise mode of returning a kindness ; or on 

gratitude, especially towards parents. Translated from Chinese. 

8., No Sanscrit title. ,Tib ( 107 > Legg-nyes-hyi-igyu-dang-hbras-bu-batcm- 

pa. , From leqf 803 — 320. Instruction on the causes and effects of good and 

« 

evil (in the world). Told by Sha'kya on the' request of Kun-dgah-vo, in the 
prince’s grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala (Tib. Mnyan-yod). Enumerations of 
several happy, and miserable states of men— of good qualities and. imperfectioiM, 

1 ‘ u t 

and many, contrary things: All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. , . 

9. No Sanscrit title. Tib.. < 108 > 'Dgd-vd-davg-mi-dgi-mhi-las - kyi-rnam-par- 

smin -pa- bstan-pa. .From 320 — 336. Instruction on the consequences .of good 
and bad actions. , « 

10. Sans. Gos/tringa vydkarana. Tib. ( 10 *J lti-glang-ru~iung-b»tan-pa. 
From leqf 336 — 354. Some predictions ' by Sha'kya, with respect to Go- 

, 4 

shrifiga (a mountain), and Li-yul (part of Tibet or Tartary..) His benediction 
bestowed on some places., , 

* 11. Sans. Shdrdularnq (for Sharddla nasaha) avaddna. Tib. ( n °) 'Btag- 

snaM-xlogg-parbiyod-pa. I^rom leaf' 33 4—420. The story of Sha'rdu'larna, 

the son of Trisha'nku. Sha'kya at M nyan-yod. The circumstances of . 

Kiw-dgah-vo having married (Gzugs-bzang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 

1 ^ 

daughter of .a man of the fourth Class. A story told by Sha'kya, how in an- 
cient time Trisha'nku, a chieftain of the Su'dra class, obtained by his flex- 
terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Brahman (Padma-tmying-po) 
for his well qualified son, Sha'rjdula'rna. The great qualifications of Tri- 
sa nku in all sorts of Hindu literature. His dispute with that Brahman. 


iNAtyff 
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Enumeration of castes, and of sfeveral parts A ©f Hindu scripfure^. Translated 
by Ajita Srrai^HADRA and Gelong Sha'kya-hod. 

18. Sans, ikcadasha lochand sHtra. Tib. ^ Mig-bchu-gnt/is-pahi-mdo. 
From leaf 420—427. On some astrological predictions. • 

13. Sans. Dharma chakra pravartanam . Tib. < 11? ) Ch'hos-hyi-h k'kor- h- rah - 
iu-shor-va. Leaves 427, 428 .’ On turning the wheel of the law, or prcaflhlng 
the religion of Buddha. Shakya at Fdrdnasi instructs hisfiyd first disciples 
in the four truths. 

14* Sans. Jataka niddnam. Tib. * 11 ®) Skyes-pa-rabs-kyi-gleng-g&hi. From 
leaf 432 — 543. Accqunts of several births of ShaIkya and of other Buddhas. 
* 15* Sans. ATdnatiya sutra. Tib. LchangJo-ckan-gyi-p'ho-brang-gi - 

m do. From leaf 543 — 558. The four great kings (as Kuvera, Ra'sTBa- 
, pa la, &c.) residing on the four sides of the Ri-rab (Sans. Meru), together 
with their suite, pay homage to $ha'kya, and praise him. His instruction 
to them. • 

16. Sans. Mahd-samaya sutra. Tib. Hdus-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. 
From leaf 558 — 564. A sutra on the great assembly (of the gods of several 
heavens). Sha kya is visited and praised by ^he^gods of the ten corners of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. Siia'kya calls on his 
GeUmgs , and acquaints them with the characters of those gods. * * 

t 17. Sans. Maitri sutra. Tib. < 11G > Byams-pahi-mdo. From lerf 564 — 574.- 
Thisf is a different translation of the siitra above — See. the “ Sa” vol. from leaf 
477 — 483* - * 

18. Sans. Maitri-bhavana sutra. Tib.’ fU? ) Byams-pa-bsgom-pahi- mdo. 
Shakya tells to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 
mercy, or love towards others. 
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19 . San3. ^aKchashitcdhydnmhansa sdtra. Tib. (I 18 ) Tielabpo-Xnahi- 
p'han-yon-gyi-mdo. Sha'kya on the request of an hdusehoilfcytells him the 
advantages of not committing any of the five ifemoral actions' ; as, killing, 
stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors. 

20. Sans. Gift A nanda sutra. Tib. < 119) Rihi-kun-dgah-vohi-vndo. Gnti 
A'nanda being very sick, Sha'kya directs Kun-ogah-vo to go to him, and 
to tell him such and such representations or considerations, that he may depart 

‘ r ' * 

from this world without regret. • 

. 21. Sans. Nandopananda Ndga Raja damana. Tib. (lau ) Kluki-rgyal-po- K 
dgah-vo-nyfo-dgaJi-hdul~vahi-mdo. The taming of two Ndga Raja** called 

Nan da and Ur ananda, by Sha'kya. His institution to them. > # 

» 

22. Sans. Mahd Kdshyapa sutra. * Tib. < l21 > Hod-srung-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. 
Leaf 594. Ka'shyapa (one of Sha'^yA's principal disciples) suffering once 
in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by Sha'kya to make 
reflections dn such and such articles/ is restored again to health. 

23. Sans. Surya sutra . Tib. ( 122 > Nyi-mahi-mdo. Leaf 595. Surya, 

or the sun, being seized on by Ra'hu, the god of that planet being dfraid 
addresses Bhagava'n, anc&begs for his protection. ' The Buddha commands 
Ra'hu tp retire. 0 

‘ * 24. Sans, Chandra sk'tra. Tib. ( ,23 > Zla-vahi-mdo. TJie moon also being , 
overtaken by Ra'hu, the god of that planet likewise resorts ‘for protection to 
Bhagava'n. 

* 25. Sans. Mahd mangala sutra. Tib. Bkra-shis-ch’hentyohi-mde. 
Leaf 597. A sdtra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by Sha'kya, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrd- 
vasti) by night. 
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VI. (MYANG-^DAS.) . 

Another division of the Kak-gyur, styled in, Tibetan (*•) “ Mya-aan- 
las-hdas-pa,' or by contraction, “ Myang-\idas," (Sans. Nirvdn'a ), contains two 
volumes, marked by JT« and Kkd, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet. 

The title of these two volumes is, in Sanscrit, “ MaJid parinirvaria sutra." 
Tibr. W “ Toytgs~su-myarnan4as-hdas-pa-ch'hen-pohi~mdo. n A sutra on the 
entire deliverance from pain. Subject— Siiakya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kusha, (Tib. ( 127 > ) or Kdnutrupa in Assam. Grpat 
lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of Sha'kya 
’ — their offerings or sacrifices presented to him— his lessons, espe ciall y with 
respect to the soul. His last momenits his funeral— how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


/ VII. (GYUT.) * , ' 

The last division of the Kah-gyuri is that of ( l > “ Rgyud-sdi” or sim- 
ply “ Jtgywd.” Sans. •*« Tantra” or the Tantra dlass, in twenty-two volumes. 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods add goddesses. Instructions for preparing the mandalas , or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifices presented 
to them for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, &c. Sec. addressed 
to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, are as follow ; — 


1,5 or 1,6 ^3' 
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% 

(Ki) OR THE PIRST VOLUME. 

There are in this volume fourteen separate works, as, 
l.,Sans. Manju shrijndnasatwasya paramdrthana-saUgiH. Tib. (2) Hjam- 
dfHtl-yS-skes-sems-dpahi-don-dam-pahi-mts'kan-ijang-dag-par-brjod-pa. From 
leaf ' ll - 18. Enumeration of the several names, or epithets of Manju-Sri, the 
god of wisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. Told by Sha'kya at the* 
request of JZdorje'-hch'ciiang (Sans. Vajradhara or Pant). These names or 
epithets are expressive of the attributes of the first moral being. , 

2. Sans. Shakti-desha.. Tib. Dvang-mdor-bstan-pa. From leqf 18 — 28. 
On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one, by a. 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by Sha'kya, at the request of 
Dava Zang-po, a king of Sh&mbkala. 

3. Sans. Paramadi-Buddha uddhrita shri kdla chakra ( ndma Tantra- 
Ruja): Tib. 'Mch'chog-gi-dang-pohi-sangs-Ygyas-las-byung-va-rgyud-kiji-rgyal- 
po-dpal-dus-ltyi - hkhor - lo. t A principal tantra , styled the venerable Kdla- 
chaltra, issued from the supreme or first Buddha. This is the first original 
work of a Tantrika system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 

i 

Shambhala. It was introduced into India in the tenth century, by Cui1,upa, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work sojjne calculations, of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Makha, and some predictions respect- 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomcdan religion. This also was 
delivered by Siia'kya at the request of Da-zizang (r,) a king of SItamhhalffi 
The subject, in general, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, and the description of some gods. 
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4 * * 

4. Sans. Shri Ad/a chakra uttara tantra-rfyd-tantra hridqya-nama. Tib. 
Y)pal-dus-kyi-\\hli^A~lohi-rgyud~kyi-rgyal~pohi~phyi-ma-rgyad-kyi~snying-po-%hes- 
bya-va. The latter kala chakra, or the essence of the Ka/a chakra tantra. 
Taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Dava-zang-po. 

5. Sans. Shika-prakriya. Tib. (7) Dvang-gi-rab-tu-byed-pa. Explanation 

on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. # 

* # • 

6. Sans. Sarva Buddha sama yoga ddkini Jala sambara. Tib. W Songs - 
rgyas-thams-chad-rnam-parsbyor-va-mkhah -hgro - sgya -ma- hdk- vahi-vach'chog. 
The union of Sambara, a Ddkini, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 

powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the first moral being. 

• * 

7. Sans. Sarva kalpa samiichhaya. Tib. < 9 > J&togs-pa-thams-chad-hdus-pa. 

\ 

A collection of all sorts of judgments, &c. — a tantra on Sambara. 

8. Sans. Hh vajra. Tib. 0°) Kyi-rdo-rje. A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. 


9. Sans. Dakini vajra panjara. Tib. Mkhah-hgro-ma-rdo-rjk-gur. A 

jtanivi. on a goddess of that name. . 

10. Sans. Mafia mudra tilakam. Tib. Phyag-rgya-ch'hen-pohi-thig-U. 
A tan fra descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques- 
tion? — Whence originated Braiima, Vishnu, Siva, Rudra, &c.? Which «is 
ti»e greatest being? How many of them are there? 

*11. Sans Jndna garbha. Tib. (13) Yi-shes-snying-po. Essence of wis- 
dom. A tantra of the kind called Maha Yogini. » 
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12. Sans. Jmna tilakatn. ,Tib. M^Ye-shes-thig-le. A mark or token 
of wisdom, (a Yogini tantra). 

13 Ditto, another tantra of the same description. 

14. Sans. Tatwa pradipam. Tib. < 15 > De-kho-na-nyid-hyi-sgron-ma. A 
light to find the divine nature or essence ; or on the identity of the human 
soul, with the divine essence. 

(Kha) or the second volume. 

There arc the four following separate works^in this volume • 

1. Sans. Laghu sambura. Tib. Hd&^meh'hog-nynng-gn. r A tantra 

on Sambara and He'ruka, two demons or gods. How to prepare the 
numdahs or circles for them, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantrap 

2. Sans. Abhidhana. Tib. (17 > M fion-pur-hrjod-pa. A mystical tantra 
on the Sambara class. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Ddkinis, and several 
saints with the title Vajrn. Offerings — many superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed at their invocation-^-many mantras to be repeated. On the mystical 
union with God. 

3. Sans. Sambara. Tib. < ls > 'Rde-mc/t’hog. Another tantra on SaMbara. 

Mmdalas, offerings, ceremonies, mantras , charms. , 

4. Sans. Vajra daha. Tib. (19) ’Rdo-xje-mkhah-hgro. A principal tantra 
on Vajra Da'ka (a kind of saint equal to the Buddhas). There are, likewise, 
alt* sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining 'any speci- 
fied prosperity. In general these saints, as Sambara, IIe'ruka, Vajra 
1)aka, Yoginis, Dakini s, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 
power and sanctity. There are several mantras and bija-mantras for each 
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i » ^ 

of them, to be repeated, by which they ma$ be rendered propitious to grant : 

the desires of those that address themselves to them. 


(Ga) or the*thied volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan : — .. 

» * 

* ’l. Sans. S/m D'akaririam. Tib. W) Dpal-mkhah-hgro-rgya-mte'ho. From 

hs({f 1 — 192. The names of u particular saint or divinity, or a set of gods and 
goddes^s. 

* • i 

2. Sails. Shri Mruka atabhuta. Tib. (2,) DpaUthrag- \\thuug-mfton - par- 
b byung'va. From leaf 192-7-236’. The forthcoming of He'ruka, a deified 
saint of the character of Siva. " ’ 

, 3. Sans. Vajra vdrdhi abhidkana. Tib. W ’Rtlo-rje-plmg-mo-mnon-pur- 

h byung-va. From leaf 236' — 246. The origin or appearance 1 of Va'ra'hi, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac- 
ter to Duroa" 

k 1 

*i. Sans. Yogini saneharya. Tib. (23 J ’Rnal-hbyor-maki -foot -tu spyod-pd. 
From leaf 246 — 262. The continual practice of Yogini, or continual me- 
ditation ou the divine nature. 

t 5. Sans. Chafur yogini samputa tantra. Tib. TXnalAdryor-ma-bzhiM- 
hha- sbyor-gyi-rgyucl. From leaf 262 — 274. A tantra on four Yoginis putting 
their mouths together. 

\ 6. Sans. Samputi. Tib. Yang-dag-par-xbyor-va. From leaf 274 — 

398. The pure union (with Vajra Satwa, the supreme intelligence), or the 
uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. ^ Thabs-dangslm-rab. Sans. Updya 
and Prajnd.) 

1,1 w »fcV ' * 3 i' ■ 
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7. Sam. Vajra mahd kdla jtrodha ndtha rahdsya tiddhi bhava tantra. 

Tib. W 'Dpal-rdo-rje'-nag-po-ch’hen-po-khros-pohi-mgon-po-gsang-va-dfioe-grub- 
h byung-mhi-rgyw}. From leqf 398 — 483. A tantra on Vajba Maha' Kala. 
a particular divinity. 

The speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 
is V,.yjra Satwa, the Sambara, the Bhagavan, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra vara'hi with respect to her origin, and the reason ivhy’ 
«she was produced (leaf 27, in the first work — she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga and Bkaga 
(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters,, /*?«/" 21. Illusory existence ’ 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides, 
many others of inferior rank) are He'ruka and Vajra vara'hi, with some 
others of the divine mothers* especially Ma'maKi. Instruction hdw to pre- 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, &c.). Mantras and bija-maniras tb be. 
repeated.* There are no mantras ot such efficacy as those of He'ruka and 
Vajra vara'hi. Every thing may be obtained by them. And it- is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of, vice. Rites and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Leaf 
234. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit. Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent ide$n 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Adwaya Vajra, and Yonta'nba r, a Tibetan Lotsdva. 

* Note.— This is the beginning of one of those Mantras : “ Om ! Namo Bhaoava'ti Vajra 
Va'ra'hi A’RYf' Parasite' Trailoka'ma'W Maha' Vidtaishwaki, Sarva Bhu'ta Brava - 
vahk", Maha' Vajra,” Ac. &c. 
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. (Na) ob THE FOURTH volume. 

• 1 I i 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are as follow : — , 

1. Sans. Anavila ( Tantra-rdja.) Tib. C* 8 ) Rtiyog-pa-med-pa (Rgyvd-ltyi- 

r&atyo ) Fron? leaf 1 — 5. A principal tantra , styled the “ universal” or 

the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 

theories. - Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 

idea of the supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit Gaya- . 

dhara, and the Tib. Lotsavd Gklong Sha'kya-yeshes. , 

'• ’ * . 

2. Sans. Shri Buddha kapala. Tib. W Tipalsangs-xgyas-thod-pa. From 
leaf 5 — 88. “ The holy Buddha skull” — name of a mystical divinity. The 
salutation is thus — Reverence be to Sri Buddha Kapa'i.a. Direction how 
to prepare a square mandal, with the required things in it. Mantras addressed 
to Buddiia Kapa'la and Buddha Kapa'lini'. This tantra was told by 

BuddHa Kapa'lini', a Mahd Yogini, at the request of Vajra PanV, % 

/ 

Bodhisatwa: There are several charms or mantras, which are stated to be of 
ajreat efficacy. 

3. Sans. Maht^ Maya . Tib. (:i0) Sgyu-hphrul-ch’ hen-mo. , From leqf , 
*8—44. A short? tantra treatise delivered by Maha' Ma'ya' or Vajra 
Da'KIni, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

4. Sans. Vajra A'rali. Tib. (31) 'Rdo-r/S-drali. From leaf 44 — 5b. 
'fame of a deified Buddha. There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 
>erformed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by Gayadhara and 
iiUMg Sha'kya-yeshes. 
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' * Sans. Rigf A'rdli. ‘ Another tantra of the same kind as the preceding. 
From leqf 50—57. Delivered by Rigi, a Yogkswara, on the request of 
A kali, another Mahd Yogi. Translators as in the preceding. 

61 Sans. Shri Chatur pithah. Tib. (32) X)j>ol~gdan-bzhi-pa, From leaf 
57 — 128. Salutation — Reverence be to the merciful Chenre'sik. (Sans. 
AvahkSswara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 
mystical unioh with the Supreme being. There are several tnandalas to be 
made, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 
.obtaining entire emancipation. Translated by Khan-po (Sans. Upddhydyu), 
Gayadhara, and Lotsavd Gos-las-chas. * * ’ 

7. Sans. Mantra ansa. Tib. Snags-kyi-oh'ha. From leaf 148^-166. 
Part of a Tantrika treatise. Salutation — Reverence to the merciful A'kya 
Avaloke'swara. This is an abridgment of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. Translators as above. 

8. Sans. Chatur pithd mahd yogini guhya sarva tantra raja. Tib. (34) 
Knal-hbyor-nta - tharns - chxid-gsang-vah i-rgyud~kyi-rgyal-po-dpal-gdan-bzhi~pa- 

i \ 

zhes-bya-va. From leaf 166 — 227. A principal tantra on the mysteries of 

• • 

all Yoginis (or the four qoble seats.) Delivered by Bhagavan (Yajra 
Saturn) at the request of Vajra Pan'i', on the same subject as the two 
preceding works. Translated by Smriti Jna'na kirtti.^ 

9. Sans. Achala halpa. Tib. < 35 ) Mi-gyo-vahi-rtogs-pa. From leaf 227 — 
249. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bha- 
Gavan (Siia'kya) after he had triumphed over the devil. There are likewise 
instructions for preparing the nrandalas, performing the ceremonies, and for 
repeating several mantras. 
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«’V Sans. Achala maid guhya tantra. ||k 1 “) Mt-gyQ-tahi-gtang*gyutfc 
ek'hen-po From* 248 — 246.. /The “immovable,” or “ permanent,^ (a 

great mystery.) Some ceremonies a#drrutntreji. . , : ? 

'? H, Sans. Krodha raja sarva mantra guhya tantra. Tib. i*> Frotn leqf 

240-^250. “ The wrathful prince,* a mystical tantra. On the means of 

jtssuaging 1*rat{i or anger, ceremonies, mantras. •• 

» 

12. Sans. V ajra avtrita tantra. Tib. f 38 ) TXdo-r/l-bdud-rtiikt-rgyud. From 
leqf 250 — 266. “ Precious ambrosia or the enjoyment of the highest happi- 

* * « v t 

ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered' 
at the request of Ma'maki-de'vi. 1 

13. Sans. Tara hnrukuUk kalpa. Tib. t 39 * Sgrol-tna-kurukvlll-rtogs-pa. 

• From leqf 266 — 276. Reasonings on Tara' Kubukulle', a goddess. Cere- 
monies to be performed with the, mandala for obtaining such and such kinds 
of prosperity or happiness. 

,-14. Sans. Vajra kildya mvfla tantra khan da. Tib. ( 40 > Udo-ijl-phur-pfi 
(r tia-vahi-tgyud-kyi-dum-bu.) From leaf 276 — 291. “ The diamond pin*,” — 
part q f an original tantra. * 

15. Sans. Mahakala. Tib. (41) Nag-po-ch’hen-po. From leaf. 291 — 85*1. 

“ The great, black' one,” a god. The means of liberation out of the ocean of 
transmigrations. Taught by Bhagava'n at the request of some goddess. 
Mystical* signification ‘of the letters in Maha' Ka'la. Explanations »on 
several subjects by Bhagava'n, on the request of sopae goddesses or Yoginls. 
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(Cm) oa 1'HE FIFTH VOLUME. 

' There are in this volume seven separate works; under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan t 

1. Sans. Shri chan’da mahd rot'haria . Tib. T>pal~gtum-po-ihro-vo- 

fh'km^po. From leaf! — 64. “ The great fierce and wrathful one,”— name of 

a divinity, (leaf 13, styled Devasura.) The salutation is thus-^— Reverence be* 

to Sat Chandra M ah a' h,os’ h ana. The subject is mystical theology. The 

speakers are Bhaoava'n ( Vajra Satwa ) and Bhagava'ti( Prajmpdrami/a.) It 

is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Siva and Duroa', on Tantrika 

subjects. Bh ag a van instructs Bhagava'ti how.to prepare the tnandala for* 

the puja of Sri Chan'da Maha' ros’han'a, and how to perform the rites and 

ceremonies. The hearers are Vajra Yogis and Vajra Yogini's. Bha- , 

gava'ti asks also who are they to whom thjs tantra may be communicated ? 

There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his spiritual 

teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion) — adnioni- 

tibns not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 87 — S9, there is an ex’pli- : 

cation of the several emblems used in the mandala. Besides several other 

« 

miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 
human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. (This is an 
excellent tantra , and in a good and easy translation.) Translated in the Sa- 
niya monastery, by the Indian Pandit Ratna Sri', and the Tibetan Loteavd 
Grhgs-pa-gyel-ts’ham, (Sans. Kirtti Dhwaja.) * 

2. Sans. Shri' guhy<( samqja, • Tib. W Jjpat-gsang-w-hdus-pa. From 

leqf 64—167. A collection of holy mysteries.. The salutation both here and > 

in the preceding wbrk. is addressed to Vajr^ Satwa (the supreme intelli- 
/ ‘ t 
gence). BhaGava'n, the Vajra Satwettfon the request of five Tathdgatas 
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~ t (the five Dkydni BuddJute) explains the id^jl of the Supfejnebeing. Therfc 
are several discussions, on' the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vajra, by 
the. beforementioned five Tdthdgatfo, and by Maitbeya. This and the 
preceding^work are well worthy of being .read and studied, )aa' they will 
. give an idea of what the ancients thought of the hutnad soul and of God. 
Translated by A chary a Shbaddhakaha Varma, and by OSlong^ivcnSi- 
zang-po. *. 1 J * 

9 * * / -t 

3. Sans. Skri Vajra mild abhidhdna. Tib. (W Rdo-yi-pkreng-va-vafion- 
par-brjdaPpa From leaf 167 — 267. The counting of a rosary of diamonds. • 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to Manju Sei kuma'e bhu't, to 
Bhagavan, the great V aiAoch ana, to Vajra .Da'kin, to Batna Traya 
■(the .three holy ones). Subject — Mystical theology, soul, emancipation, union 
frith God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. ..." 

The four following works'are also of similar contents : — 


4. Sans. Sandhi vy altar an a. Tib. (45 > Dgongsyaa-lung-hstan-pa. From 

leaf £67 — 339- The telling of one’s mind (or thought). ' • 

i - > 

5. ^Sans. Vajra jndna samuchchkaya. Tib. t 46 ) YS-shes-vdd-rfS-hun-las- 
blue-pa. From leaf 339 — 345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 

1 “ S'* 

parts). ^ 

• / 

(3. Sans. Chatur deviH pariprichchha., Tib. < 47 > Lha-mo-b%his-ymgs-au- 
nhye-po. From leaf 345 — 351. Asked by four goddesses. . ' , 

7. Sans. Vajra hridaya alankara. Tib. ^^Rdo-^i-jtmjing-po-rgyan. Orna- 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). Instruction in the holy 
mysteries. 
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. •' , ■ 

' (Chha) ob 1 the sixth volume. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, and their, titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Nildmbara dhara, Vajra Parit, Indra, tri vinita. Tib. W Gon- 

xfttm-go-chan-ktg-na-rdo-rje-drag-po-gsum-hdul. From leaf 1 — 5.' The man> 
ner in which' these three gods, or demons, were subdued by Bhagava n 
(Sha'kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
mantras. , 

2. Sans. liudra tri vinaya, or, Tantra guhya vivara/r. Tib. W Drag-po- 
gmm-hdul, or, Gsatig-va/ii-rgyud-rnams-tryi-rnamipar-hbyed-pa. From leaf 
5 — 11. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of, 
tantrika mysteries. . Instruction how to prepare the mandalas, and how tq 
perform the ceremonies. Leaf 10. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 
some of the gods, such ejaculations as these are made — “ Om ! Brahma', Om ! 
Vishnu, Om ! Hudra'ya, Om ! Kartika, Om ! Ganapati, Om ! Indba'ya, 
t)m ! Maiia' Ka'la, Om ! Maha'Brahmaya Valitatale', Valitatale'. 
Swa'ha'.” 

i > 

3. Sans. Vajra Pant Nildmbara {tantra). Tib. < 51 > iMg-na-rdo-rjk-gSssfion- 

•jfo-than-gyi-rgynd. From leaf 11 — 20. A tantra on Vajra Pan Y Nila 'm- 
baba. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any Specified kind of 
prqsperity. . Leaf IQ. A mantra is Of this sort — “Om ! Vajba Pan'i', Maha' 
YXksiia (Cuvf.ba) Nila'mbara Hung phat'.” ’ / 

4 Sans. S/tri vajns\chand'a- chitta guhya tantra. Tib. Udo-rjS-gtum- 
po-thugs-kyi - gsong-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 20 — 44. The secrets of the heart 
of Sri Vajra Ciiai^'d'a. Different mantras to be used as the meaqs of 
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assuaging several specified diseases. Leaf 33^There;are some .depressions very 

like this — “ Nihil est quod non cedat*;’’ or that in every undertaking one may 
succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One. of these depressions 
runs thus — ^ Ck'hn-yi-thigs pa-phra-ma-yis, du8.w-byung-vas-rdo-va-)\bigs ; 

By small drops of water a large stone is made hollow after a.certain time or, 
“ gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sad scepe cadendo.” Leaves 89, 40. Thgre-is 
an excellent description of the Supreme being, (by Vajra Chan d a to Indra 
and his attendants). Indra asks him on the use of several mantras}' as of 
those fgr procuring abundance, assuaging diseases, gaining the victory ovpr 

an enemy, pnd for making one’s self strong against every attack. 

» 

« 5. *A later tantra under the former, title. From leaf 42 — 51. Indra 

asks Bhagava'n ( Vajra Chan' (La) on several things, as on the essence of the 
jSupreme being, and some 'mantras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last tantra of Vajra ChaNd'a, at the request of Vajra 
Pan'V (or Indra). From leaf 51 — 56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and mantras. • , 

*7. Sans. Nildmbara dkara Vajra Pant yaksha maha Rudra Vajra A'nald 
jihvan tantra . Tib. Phyag-na-rdo-rje-gos-snon-'po-chan-gn.od-sbyin-drag-jpo- 
ch'hen-tyo-vdo-jjb-me-lchehi-rgyvd. From leaf 56 — 93. A tantra on that demon. 
He asks of Bhagava'n to instruct him (for the benefit of all animal beings*) 
how to prepare the mandalas — how to perform the required ceremonies — what 
things are to be offered to the gods — and how to cure such and such diseases, 
b)t mantras. % 

8. Sans. Vajra kridaya , vajra jihvana dharuyji*— 'l*ib. Rdo-rjS- 
snying-po-rdo-ije-lcki-dvab-pahi-gxungs. From leaf 9$ — 96. Diamond essence, 
dr the causing the fall of thunderbolts. A dharan t, or mysterious preservative 
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against all sorts of evil. Delivered by Bhaoava^n, at the request of j 
hermit (called N yes-dor). 

9- Sans. Maya jala. Tib. Sgyu-hphrul-dra-va. From 
96 — 1,56. The net of illusion. A principal tantra % delivered by BhagavaT 
(Sha'kya) at the request of Vajra PanT, a Bodhisatwa. Instruction foi 
preparing several sorts of mandalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations 
repeating mantras. Leaf 154. There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. / 


(Ja) Oil THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects and tliei* 

titles, both Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow * — 

*• ' #; 

1. Sans. Sarva tathagata kdyu, vakchitta (krishna yatnari ndma (antra). 
Tib. (W > Le-bzhin-gshcgs ~pa -thams -eftad-kyi-sku -gsung -thugs -gshin -tje-gshed- 
nag-po- , xJics-bya -vahi -rgyud. From leaf 1 — 29. The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the Tuthdgatas. A f antra , styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. The salutation is uddressed to A'rya Manju Sri Yamari. 

« i J 

(Tib. (-'>8) Jiphags-pa-hjam-dpal-gshin-rje-gshed). This tantra was delivered by 
Bhagava'n. (Tib. Chom-dan-dds) at the request of Vajra PanY* (Tib. 
Chdgna DorjG). There are several mantras by which to cure lust, anger, or 
passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing nutndalas, and per- 
forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. Leqf*2%. 
Hdw the soul must be considered. 

2. Sans. Yamari-^rishna karma sarva , chakra siddhaltara. Tib. 
Gshin-rjd-gshed-nag-pohi-hkhor-lo-las-thams-chad-grub-par-byed-pa. From leaf 
29 — 46. .The wheel of Yamari" Krishna (the black destroyer of the lprd* 
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of death) for effecting every thing. A mystical treatise o$i a similar subject 
with the preceding. * 

3. Sans. Vajra mnhd iHiairava.- Tib. * w > Rdo-rj6-hjigs^ hyed -ctihen ~po. 
From leaf 46-~65. The great terrifying Vajra, a god, or deified* saint. 
How to obtain the favour of that divinity. Mandates* oblations, -ceremonies, 
several mantras to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint VAjka 

f 9 • y 

Maha' Bhairava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces) — 

r 

wliat sacrifices to be made to him. From leaf §5 — 71. There are some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. * < 

4. Sang. Rakta Yarnari. Tib. < 6l > Gshin-rje-gshed-Amar-po. From leaf 
74 — 117. The red destroyer of the lord of death. A principal tantra by 
Bhagava'n (Sha"kya) on the request. of Vajra PanY. Enumeration of 

t 

several Vajras that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
ceremonies and mantras described, ^specially those of Vajra Ciiarctiika; for 
instance, thus — “ Om ! Vajra 'Cilvrcuikk' SinmiE'NtiRA Nji.a ITa'rini' 
Ratna Tray a,” be. be. Leaf $2. Description of* the several emblems in a < 
mandala. Leaves 108, 109. Instruction in mantras for obtaining victory over 
an enemy, and in several oilier things. On the nature of the supreme 
intelligence. 

5. Sans. Bhagqvan eka jata. Tib. W ISclutinAdati-hdas-ral-pa-gchig-pa. 
From leaf 117 — 1 22. Bhagava'n with clotted hair. A principal tantra 

delivered by Sha'kya on the requclfc of Cha'kna' Dorje' (Sans. Vajra 

• * • ** 
Prtn't), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom.' t 

6. Sans. Chandra guhya tilalca. Tib. I®* Z la-gsdng-thig-le. From leaf 
122 — 213. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 
principal tantra by S a. manta Bhadra, (Tib. Kun-tu-bxang-po,) the supreme 
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Buddha , on the request of all the Bhagavd n- Tathagdtas^ to instruct them in 

tl& Chandra guhja Malta , or the true knowledge of all mysteries. Leaf 130. 

% 

Several things are enumerated, and.it is stated that they all proceed or come 

from S a manta BpADii a (Tib. Kun-tu-bzang-po) the optimus ipaximus of tlie 

Romans. This is an excellent tantra, in prose and verse. There are many 

sublime ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul ; as also of the existence 
% 4 * # 

of things in general. There arc some praises or hymns addressed to Samanta 
Bha dka. There are likewise descriptions of mandalas — many mystical eere- 
1 nfonies to be performed — initiation in the holy mysteries — several kinds of 
empowering. * 

7. Sans. Sana Tathdgata tatra saagraha. Tib. (<H > De-hzhin-gshegs-plt- 
fhaum-chad-hyi-deJtho-na-nyid-bMus-pa. From leaf 313 — 440. An abridg- 
ment on the essence or nature of all Tathagatas or Buddhas. A sutra of 
high principles (or of a speculative character). The salutation is thus — 
.Reverence to Buddha and to all Bodhisaftras. Stia'kya’s inauguration by 

other Tathagatas or Buddhas, after lie became Buddha. The speakers are 
• f * 
Vaiuooiiana. Sha'kvA, and some .other Buddhas , Vajba Pan'i', and some 

other Bodhisatwas. Many mantras — mystical theology — the means of arriving 

• , 

at perfection.' Translated by Gelong Rinch’hen Uzang-po. 

* • 

(Nr A ) OH TMK EIGHTH VOLUME.' ‘ 

• There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 

*• . * » 
and Tibetan, witji some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 1 

1. Sans. “ Vujraskihhara"' Mahd guhya yoga tantra. Tib. Gsang-va- 

rnal-\\byor-ch'hcn-pohi-rgyml-xdo-rje-xtse-uio. From leaf A — 307. The diamond 

(or thunderbolt) point ; or, 'Tan triha mysteries of the mahd yoga kind. • The 

salutation or adoration is addressed (in' Tibetan) to. S amanta Bhadha, to all. 
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Tathdgatas, and to Vairochana. The speaker, in general* is Vajrad’hara, 

'h* 

or Vajra Satwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib. Hdo-rj&-)sch'hang, or IUfo- 
tjk-sems-pa. He, at the request of other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, explains the 
meaning of several abstract notions ; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa , Buddha, 
the nature of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit — the Yoga system, with 
respect to the existence of things, the human soul, and the universal Spirit. 
Several sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies, explication o'f the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. There are likewise many mantras, 
and several passages on emancipation. In a word, this is a large treatise on • 
mystical theology. 

* 2. *Sans. Sqrva rahasytf. Tib..( tf7) Thams-cha<j-gsang-m. From leaf 207 — 

218. All secrets or mysteries^ A principal tantra. Subject — Mandalas, rites, 
•ceremonies, the soul, Supreme being, union with God, emancipation. Trans- 
lated by Shraddhaiiara Vaiuia, and Gelong IIiniui’hen Bz ang-po. 

3. Sins. * Traya lokya rijaya mahd kalpa raja. Tib. H jig~rt.en-gsnm- 

las-rnam-par-rgyal-ca-rtog-jM/ii-rgyal-jM-r/then-po. From leaf 218 — 288. The 

• • 

conqueror of the three worlds, the great, prince of reasoning. Delivered by 
Huagavan (Siiakya) at the request of Ciia'kna'.uor.if/ (Sans. Vajra Pant), 
a Bodhisatwa. Subject — Itites, ceremonies, mystical theology, discussions on 

^ v 

Tathdgatas and Bo^hisatwas. 

4. Sans. Sankshapa pratin' h(ha viti tantra. Tib. t G<J ) Itah-tu-gnas-pa-mdor - 
hsdus-pahi-ch'ho-gahi-Tgyud. From leaf 288 — 294. Ceremonies to be per- 
fumed on the occasion of consecrating, a temple, image, Sec. of Buddha , a 
new hook, or any new building. Salutation’ — Kev<jASh£b to Vajra Satwa. 
(Tib. f70) \\do-r}6-sems-pa.) Translated by the Indian Upadhydya, (Tib. 

■j 
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Mhhan-po, professor) Siia'nti C}arbha, and the Tibetan Lotsavd Bandk'- 

jaYa-rakshita. * 

c « 

5. Sans. Shri paramddi . Tib. t 7l J ‘ Dpal-mch'hog-dang-po. From Ugf 
294 — 328 . The holy first principle, or the Supreme being.' . Some mystical 
speculations on the Supreme being — ceremonies. Translated by A'ciiarya 

v 

SmtAD dhaka ra Varma, and Gelong Rinch’iien Jf?ZANG-POk Continuation: 
of the former treatise to haf 466. 

t 6. Sans. Prajnd pdramiid naya slmta panchu dasha. Tibi Shes-rab - 
kyi-pha-rol-tu-ph yin-pah i-ts'hul-brgya-lna-bchu-pa . From leaf 466 — 476. One 
hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prrtjnd par ami id , foy 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatwa , the province of a Bodhisatwa' s 
activity. 

7. Sans. Sana Tathdgata kdya, vdkvhiUtt gnhya alalihdra vyuho tantra raja 
ndvia. Tib. IW-hzhin-gshegs-pahi - shi - dang- g smtg-dang-th ugs-hyi-gsang- 

oa-rgyan-gyi-hhod-pa-^hes-bya-vahi rgyttd-hyi-rgyal-po. From leaf 476^-531. 
A principal tantra on the" description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 
secrets of the person, doctrine, and mercy of all Tathdgatas. Salutation — I 
humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of MaSjit- 
gos'iia. Subject — Mystical theology and metaphysics. ^There are likewise 
several instructions for* preparing the mandalas , and for making offerings to 
the Tathdgatas — ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, mantras 

% l 

addressed to them. The unreality of things. Leaf 485. Buddha a/id 
several other distincCTO^ceptiorts are only ideal, or the products of judicious 
reflections. 
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(Ta) or the Ninth* volume.' 

There are in this volurtie seven, separate works. Their titles* in Sanscrit 
ah^i Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow . 

1. Sons. Sarva durgat \ parisftodhana. Tib. < 74 ) $ dn-song-thams-chad - 
yongs-sushyong-va. From leafl—6\. (Or Sans. Tfyo-Rdja-kalpa; Tih. < 75 > 
Gxi-KrJit-kyi-rgyal-pohi ■ brtag^pa), The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation) ; or discussions on the shining bright prince, 
(the Supreme being). Reverence be to (Tih. * 76 )) DpAi.-ADO-RJE'sEMs-.orAU. 
(Sans. SkriVajra Satwa). Subject — Bhagava'n (Siia"kya) before all sorts of 
gpds, demons, and Bodhisatwas, at the request of Indra, gives instruction 
on the means of avoiding any place of damnation ; and the mode of liberation 
from hell. The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandates either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind — ceremonies 
to lie performed — sacrifices to bo made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
fragrant substances, with perfumes, flowers, &e. he.)*— mantras to be repeated, 
for obtaining purification from sin.. Leaf 29- A dhdran'i (Tib. Gzurigs) is thus* 

uttered by £noM-r>A n-da's — Oin ! Ratnk' Ratnf/, Maha' Ratne', Ratna 

♦ 

Samhh*ave', Ratna kiranV, Ratna Maiia' V ishuddiie"'Shuddhaya Sar- 
va Pa'pani -IIum-P# a t". Translated by the Indian Pandit Shanti GarbHa’ 
and the Tibetan Lohava Jaya Rakshita. 

». Another work under the same title, and on the same subject, as before. 
Tmnslated by Manika Sri Jna'na, and Cha'k LotsavA. From leaf 61 — Iff - *. 
The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan) — Reverence Jjc* to Bhagava'n Sri 
Sha'kya Siniia. Subject, as aboye. Instruction for making ready the man- 
dates. Enumeration of the articles to be offered. Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the. mandalas. Several mantras — prayers, 

\ 

praised, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Leaf 80. 

* • ° • 

* j 
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A mantra (Tib. Snags) is thus— 1 * Om ! Namo BhagAvate' sarva durgati 

patishodlianl rajaya tathdgatdya, athate samyanksambudddya, tadyathd ; Om ! 
Shodhane’ shodhane sarva pdpam vishodhank, shudde vishuddhS sarva karnC- 
avaram vishuddha-swdkd 

3. Sans. Vajra mand' dlankdra. Tib. ,77) Udo-rjS-snying-po-rgyan. From 
Aw/M 34 — *249. An ornament of diamond essence. A principal tantra , in 

y < 

the form of a dialogue between Bhagava'n Vairochana, Manju Sri 
Ku'mar Bjiv't, and other deified saints. Subject — Mystical theology, descrip- 
tion of the malid mandata witli all the emblematical figures in it, ceremonies, 
initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation. 

4. Sans. Paficha vinshati prajnd paramitd « mukfui {malid ydnd sn'tra ) 

Tib. (7H) Shes-rab-hyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-sgo-nyi-'shu-rtsa-lna-pa. Leaves 249, 

250.' The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short mantras 

or ejaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by JSiiagava'n to Vajra Pa'nV. 

’ * 

5. Sans. Galiya mani-tilaha {adma sn'tra). Tib. Gsang-va-nor-buhi- 

thig-le. From leaf 250— 300. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries. By 
Biiagava'n Vairochana, at the request of Vajra Pa'nV, a Jtodhisatmi: 
Subject^— Symbolical or mystical theology, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
being, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. (Tib. YHyiLhlthdr, ch'ha-ga , sMgs). 

‘ 1 6. Sans. Mdhd Vairochana abhisambodhi. llnam-par-snang-indsad- 
ch'heh-po-mnoH-par-rdsogs-par-byang-clilntb-pa. From leaf 36 0 — 412. A large 
treatise (or sutra) containing several religious articles and mantras. Delivered 
by Vairochana, the most perfect Bodhisatwa, at the request of Vajra Pa'n’i'. 

I 

' NoTE.—This is the sainqie, or work, 'of which a fragment, in Tibetan characters, was pub- 
lished in Europe in 1722, at Lcipsic, in the “Acts of the Learned,” the original being sent by Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia. Sec Alphabctum Tib. by Giorgi, Rome, 1762, p. 663 ; also the first 
volume, page* 270, of the “Journal of the Asiatic Societyof Bengal." 
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The text ho&been printed very erroneously in the 4Jph. Tib.,- as may 
be seen in this, volume, from leaf 337 — 339. That fragment consists mostly 
of hya-mantras uttered (by the benediction or grace of Bhagava'n Vaiho- 
chana) by several Bodkisatwas, gods, and goddesses, addressed to, tlje holy' 
Buddha* (Samanta Buddh&ndm). . > . 

There is another work (from leaf 412 — 455) without any title. Subject— 
Instruction iu the means and mantra* for assuaging diseases, -procuring abun- 
dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 
others. * - 

’ * 

7. Sans. Bhagavdn Ifdamharadhara Vajra Pdn'i ( tantra ). Tib. ^Uchom- 
\dun-\\da*-phyag-na-xdo-yye-g 08 -snon-po-chan-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 455 — 467. 
A tantra by the Supreme Buddha , on the. request of Bhaga'van Vajra 
•Pa'n V, clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 
tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonies, mantra*. 

( Tin) OR TIIF. TENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. The titles of them ih 
• • 

Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some remarks on their ''contents, are as follow ; — 

1*. Sans. Aclutla mahd ltrodha rdjasya-kalpa. t Tib. Khro-vohi-rgyal- 
po-ch'heai-po-mi-gyo-mhi-ttog-pa. From leaf I-t- 97- Description of the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, concerning Achala Maiia Krodiia Ra ja, &e. 

Delivered by BhagavXn (Sha'kya) at the request of Vajra Pa'n'i'. Sub- 

$ # * 
j«k*.t — Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and ceremonies. 

Ijeaf 10, &c. There are fine ideas of tho Supre^n 0 .being, expressed by 

Bhagava'n and Vajra Pa'n'i' in their colloquies. Translated by IJsitma 

Hakshita, an Indian Pandit, and GSlottg Diierma Logros. 
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2. Sans. Vajra Pdn'i abhisk&a mahd tantra. jib! ^ Lag-na~tdo~ije- 
dvd^g-bshar-vahi-rgyud-c/i’hen-po. 1 Leaf 1 01. A large tantra, on empowering 
one, or imparting to him miraculous (or superhuman) powers. Taught by 
Va .ik a Pa'n'i' to Manju Ski, and other Badhisatwas. There are several siini- 

t 

lar expressions of adoration or salutation, to this — “ Namah 'samanta mukhk- 
hhyah ^ sarva tathdgatebhyah, sarvvatha ajana .” Instruction on several kinds 
of mandalas. ^Ceremonies, mantras , intermixed with moral maxims, prayers* 
hymns, and praises. Translated by Shii.e'ndka Bodiu, an Indian Upactkydya 
(master or professor), and Ban of/ Ye'-siieWde', a Tibetan Lotsam„ (inter- 

i * 

preter or translator.) p 

3. Sans.’ Vajra bhumi tri, 8yc. 'fib. (85 > Jlrlo-rjd^a-gsum-du-rgyn-va.' From. 

leaf 328 — 334. The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three vajra 

I 

worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras . 

4. Sans. Tri samaya vyuha, §c. Tib. ^Dam-is'hig-gsum-hhod-pa. 
From leaf 334 — 438. Designation of three sacreA (or holy) words ; as, 
“ Namah samanta vajrdudyi.” Subject — Mystical theology, mandalas, cere- 
monies, mantras, and bija-mantras. 

5. ' Sans. Sap fa Tathagata purv'a pranidhana vishes'ha vistara. Tib. < s7 > 
I)e-hxhi n-gxhegs-pa-hdun-gyi-snon-gyisinon-lam-gyi-hh yad-par-rgyas-pa . ‘From 
leaf <433—470. The special prayers of seven Tathdgatqs , in former times. 
Delivered by Chom-jda'n-da's (Siia'kya) at the request of Manju Ski, in the 
presence of all sorts of saints, gods and demons, at Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Vau 
shale). Subject — Seven (imaginary) Tathdgatas arc enumerated, at an immense 

1 # V 1 

distance to the ea&t (am^ towards the other comers of the world), with all 
their good qualities and perfections; as also the prayers which they had 
uttered when they were practising a holy life to become Buddhas. Eabh of* 
them, in several prayers, wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering such, andsuCh specified kind of misery or distress| may at the tin>e 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy ail jBOrts of prosperity’ and happiness ; sis,' 
health, wealth, peace, long fife, illumination of mind, &c. (From this siitra 
several expressions might be taken to shew the author’s feeling for the 
universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mitiia, Da na- 
siula, Siiilendra Bourn, Indian Pandits , and Bande' Ye'-shf/s-vdp/, 
Tibetan Lotsavd. , ' 1 

6. Another Siitra. From leaf 470 — 484. On the same subject as the 

former. » Translators as above. • , 

7. Sans. Tathngatn Vaidurya ' prabhd-ndma baila c(kana samddhi dhara.nl. 
Tib. ( w ) *l)e-bzhin-gs/iegs-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin-gi/i-stobsskyed-])ahi-ba?di}ryahi-hod- 

s « 

rJics-hya-vahi-gznngs. The brightness or lustre of Vaidurya, a dhdrani for 

increasing the powers of deep meditation on Tathdgata, This siitra was 

also delivered by Chom-da'n-il\' s (Sha'kya) at tlie request of Manjit 

Sri, it is on a like subjfat with the two formers ; natncly, on the prayers 

of some Buddhas for the universal welfare of all animal beings. Translators, 

as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and arranged 
• * 

by Dipa'nkara Shi Jna'na (vulg. Chovo Atishao f Bengal) and by G&long 
Tn’iiul-khrims-gvelva' (at Tholing, in Gage, in the eleventh century.) 


*• » 


1 • 


• *(Da) OH THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them /n 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and charac- 
ters, are as follow : — • y * 

1. Sans. Mahd man l vijpula viniana vishiva supratis'hthita guhyan para- 
iitarahasyan kalpa raja nama dharani Tib. < w ) Nor-bu-ctihcn-po-rgyas-pahi- 
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gxJial-med-hhang-<:hin-tu-rab-tu-gna8-pa-gsa>ig-va-dam-pahi-ch'ho, r ga-idirh-mohi- 
vgyaLjM-zhes-bya-vaki-gzungs. frrom leaf 1 — 40. A dhdrarii containing an 
account of sacred rites and ceremonies. *Salutatioft — Reverence be to Buddha 
and to all Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Chom-da'x-da's (Sha'k ya) or Biiaga- 
va'n, on the request of Vajha Pa'nY ( Chdhnd lhlorje) a Bodhisatica, his 
attendant. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mandalas, 
ceremonies, nlantras, or charms. 

I 

2. Sans. Bodhigarbhdlanhara lahhha dhdrani. Tib. ,JK b Byang-ch'hub - 
hyL^nying-po-rgyan-hbuni-gyi-gzungs. , Leaves 40, 41. A dhdrani containing 
100,000 ornaments of the holy essence (Z? odhigarbha). Some significant 
Sanscrit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects). 

3. Sans. Guhya dhdtu Imran da mitdra dhdrani. Tib. (1,,) ilsang-ra- 
rhig-\).srel-gyi-xa-ma-tog. From leaf 41 — 50. A dhdrani on the mysteries 
of a vessel containing some holy relics. An account of the holy relics of 
some Tathdgatas, by Siia'k y a. There are some significant Sanscrit phrases, 
charms, or mantras. 

* 

4. Sans, rijm/a pracexha. Tib. (9 - ) Yangs-jmhi-grong-lhyer-dn-hjug-pa. 

From leaf 50 — 57. The entrance into the ample city ( Vishali dr Prayag. 

Allahabad). Leaf 50. Sha'k v a travelling in the llriji country goes to Yangs- 

paZchen (Sans. Visludi). He sends Kun-ogah-vo (Sans, A nanda) to the gate 

of the city to recite there some mantras (in Sanscrit) and 'some benedictory 

verses. (The same as have been Noticed in the second volume of the Didvu 

class, from leaf 120 — 132). ’ r 

« 

5. Sans, lluildharliridaijam-dhdran'i. Tib. t**) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-snying- 
po. — gs ungs. From leaf 58 — 62. The essence of Buddha, a dhdran'i. Some 
Sanscrit phrases — the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 
repeated. 
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, e. Sans. Harm Buddha angamti ’dharan't. Tib. < ut > ^angs-xgyas-thatns- 
cftad-kyi-yan~lag-dang-\dan-pahi~gmngB. r From, leaf 62 — 64. A dharan't con- 
taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha. Delivered by Sjia'kya to the 
four great kings, ^residing on the four sides of the Bi-rah (Sans. Mlru). • 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhakan. Tib. ^ Sangs-rgyas-lwhu-gnyis-pa. From 

Ifqffi — 70. A sutra on twelve Buddhas. Siia'kya tells to Maitreya 

( Chamba ) the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at am immense 
* / 
distance to the east, and towards other corners of the world. The benefits 

airising ’from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by , 

Jina-mitra, Da'na-shila, and y e'-sheWdk' (in the ninth century). 

8. Sans. Sapta huddhlhan. Tib. (96 J Sangs-rgyas-hdttn-pa. From leaf 

70 — 76 . A sutra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttered successively by 

'the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with Vipasuyi, 
at the request of a Bodhisatua. ,Sce the “ Za," or twenty-second volume of 
tiie Mdo class, No. 4. * 

9. Sans. Vistula dharan't. Tib. ( ,j7 > Dri-matoned-pu ; axunge. From 

• i 

leaf 77 — 83. The immaculate. A dharan't. Enumeration of several good 

qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dhdran’ts, 

10. Sans. Vaishcrati dharan't. Tib. ^ Khyud-par-chan-gyi-gxungs. 

From leaf 83 — 87- * A special remedy, or extraordinary dharan't , by Manju 
Sri. Phrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all sorts of diseases 
or maladies. ^ » 

I 

11. Sans. As Ida man'dalaha sutra. Tib. ( W) DhytlA Mor-hrgyad^ta. s 
From leaf 87 — 89. Eight mandalas. The blja-mantras df eight Bodhisatwas , 
uttered by Siia'kya, at the request of Ratna Garbiia, he. at Gru-hdsiu , 

* J , , 

(Sans. Potala). ' 
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IS. Sans. A! pi. akshara prajtiH pdramitd. 'Tib. Shes~rab-kyiii^ha-rol~ 
ty-phyin-pa-yi-ge-nyung-du. From leaJ'QQ — 92. The transcendent wisdom, 
in few letters. By Sha'kya to Avai^oke'shwAiia, (Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs- 
d vnngrphyvg). There are some mantras . 

13. Sans. Uhagarati prajna pdramitd hridaya. Tib. Voi) l&chom-idun- 

\\da8 r ina-she&-rah-hji-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-snying-po. From leaf 92—94. 
Ksscnce of tits excellent transcendental lyisdom. The salutation is thus— 
Reverence be to Biiaoava'tt, the transcendental wisdom ( Prajna pdramitd ). 
A few explanations on some abstract terms of the Prajna pdramitd , as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the human body and soul. Given by Chenre'sik 
at the request of Sha'iuiii-bct. s . , « * 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (i > Sangs-rgyrs-bchotii-Wan-hdas-fcyi-mte'/ian-. 

hYgya-vtmAyv'gyad-pa-gxungs&nags-dang-hchafi-pa. From leaf 94 — 100. The. 

108 names or epithets of Buddha Bhauava'n, together with some dhdranis 

1 , 

or charms. The salutation is thus — Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha. (Siia'kya). 

* 15. Sans. Arya Maiijn Shri mu la tanlra. Tib. llpfiags-pa-hjam-itjud-. 

gyi-xtsa-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 100 — 483. An original tantra of* the vener- 
able Man.iu Shi. Salutation — Reverence be to Buddha and to all BodhiSattvas. 
Retivered by Chom-da'n-Tja's (Sha'kya) to the assembled Bodhisatwas and 
gods (in the (,,) (Jfnas-gfmnge the holy place in the hi^lie'st heaven) in a 
discursive manner with Man.iu Snv* on the moral conduct of the Bodhimtwas . 
Knumeration and recommendation of several virtues. I.caf 1 22. * Maw 
Ski (in liis ecstacics}. utters several mantras, like the following — “ Numah 
S a manta Budoiia'na'm abhava swahhaoq mungatandm ; Namah PratyH'a 
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Buddha dryashrdvakdndm ; Wamo Bodhisatwdnam, dasha-hhumi pratk'MM- 
teshmrdnam, Bodhisatwdnam, maha svttxodndm, tadyathd : dm ! Khakha hti&hi 
khdhi, &c.” Descriptions of all , sorts of mandates, rites, ceremonies. ' From 
leaf 281 — 300. Astrology, related by Siia'kya. The several Nacshatras 
(constellations. or stars)— -lucky and unlucky months and days — the characters 
of men bom in any of thpm. Leaf 426. Predictions by Siia'kya, 
ibspfccting the birth of some great men in India, that havg lived several 
ages after him,* as Pa'nYni, Tsaniira Gupta (Tib. (0 Zla-va-sbas-pa), 

, also Na'carjuna (Tib. (3 > Klusgrtib) and A'rya Saxo a (Tib. (C) Wphags-pa- 
thogs-mcd) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 

i % 

$trnt-$ijiir, and who are the Akistotle and Plato of the Buddhists ; the 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy ; the heads of 
the Madhyamka and Yogdchdnja schools. 

Noth.— -Na'csarjitna is generally supposed to have flourished four hundred years after the death 
of Siia'kya, to have been horn in the southern part of India, and to have lived 600 years. From 
some chronological dates, I know that A'hya Sanaa lived in the sixth or seventh century after 
Jesus Christ. 

• • 
This tantra is a very learned and interesting treatise, and is frequently 

cited by Tibetan writers. The scene of it lias .been placed in the highest 
heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 
lives of princes that bave either favoured Buddhism , or persecuted the Bud- 
dhists in India. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince Byang- 
ciiTiVjmiod, (at Tlioling, in Gugc, ab<^c Garhwal and Kamdon, in the 
eleventh century) by Kuma'ra Kalasua, and Ge/ong Siia'kya Logros. 

16. Sans. Sidd/ii eha vira. Tib. (7 > ’ 1 'jpnh-vo-gchig-tu-gmh-pa. From 

leaf 483 — 499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. Mystical doctrine on 
» 

purification from all imperfections— for obtaining emancipation. Mandates , 
ceremonies, mantras. Translated by Dipankara Sri Jna'na, and (iYvay 
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I.OQROS. Iseapes 4!99, 500. Praita bestowed bn MaSju Shi, the acute, by 
Chom-da'n-da's. ' Jjeave s 500, 501. Pjaise to Manju Sri, the prince of 
eloquence, by eight maidens. . • ' - . 

17. Sans. Manju Shri sdkydto n&ma dhdraui. Tib. (l,) Ujam-dpal-zkal- 
nas-gsungs-jtahi-azungs. Leaf 501. A dhdrarii uttered by Manju Sri him- 
self— -I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. “ Nama Patna 
Traydya," significant Sanscrit sentences— a sort of collect, or short com- 
prehensive prayer. * 

I 8. Sans. Maftju Shtj bhatarakasya prajnd-lntddhi baradhana nama dhd- 

\ * _ * ' 
rant. Tib. < !,) \\)am-d.pul-gyi-shex-rab-dang-bJa-\\phel-vahi-gx,migs. Leaf . 102 . 

# 

A dhdraui , by Manju Ski, for increasing wit and understanding. Sonn 
other dhdratiis , by ditto. 

19. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd nama as'ht' a shatakam. Tib. ,1 ' 1 ' Shes-rab-kyi- 
plia-ro/-lu-phyin-pahi-mfs'/ian~hrgya-rtsa~hrgyad-pa. From leaf 503 — 505. The 
108 names of the Prujnd par ami fa , or transcendents wisdom. Salutation — 
lleverence be to Biiauava'ti, Prajnd pdramitd. Many expressions or predi- 
cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence. 

' 20. Sans. Kaushika prajnd pdramitd. Tib. (ll > Shes-rab-ky'i-pha-ral-tu- 

phyin-pa-kanshiko. From leaf 505 — 508. - Sha'kya tolls to Inora how this 
abstract notion, •* Prajnd pdramitd should be understood. 

’ Oil 

(Na) Oil T1IK TWELFTH VOLUME. 

s 

' .. There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject* and w$th 
the same contents. The one has been translated from Chinese, and the other 
from Indian or Sanscrit. Their titles and contents are as follow : — 

1. Chinese. (Erroneously. Tib. ,la » Rgya-gar-skad-du, in the volume, 
instead of Hgya-nag-skad-du). Dehi siting khn kwang medjwahi siting tcang 

; ; ( 
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iyong. • Tib. (,3) JApkags -pa igser -hod-daw -pa -mch r hog-du-piam-par-rgyal~tn- 
vado-&d6hi-rgyal-po-xhcs-bya-m-th6g-pfl-ch'keii‘-pohi-mdo. Prom leaf 1 — 208. 
In thirty-one chapters. Translated from Chinese by Bande' Cii’iios-grub. 

2. Sanscrit. Ary a suvarna prabhasa uttnma sutra Indra Raja j ndtna 
mahd yam sutra. Tib. <W) Hpkags-pa-gser-kod-dam-pa-mdo-xdchi-dvang- 
pohi-rgyal-po-zkes-bya-m-tkSg-pa-ch’hen-po/ii-mdo. From leaf 208-— -885.^ The 
best* goldsliine (or light) ; or the prince of all su'tras . A venyrable sutra of 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. Translated by Jina-mitra, Shu.a 
Indra Bodiii (for Shile'ndra, &c.), and Bande' Y k'-siif/s-^dk . 

* *» i 

This sutra was delivered by Bhagava'n {Sha'kya) at Rajagriha , on the 
Gridhry huta parvata ('fib. Bya-rgod-kyi-phung-pohi-ri), in presence of his 
Shramlm disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that first 
became his disciples at Varanasi ; as, A'jna'na KAnd'inya', &c.), all sorts of 
Bodhisatwas, gods, demons,, and a great number of the Lieehavyi Kumdras. 
Subject — Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 

BuddJdstic faith. Some worses on impossibilities^ by a IJcchavyi Kumar a. 

« 

.Several of the auditors, as SHAimii-Br, the goddesses Saraswati' (Til/. 
Yivyangs-chan-ma), and Imksumi ( SahUha-mo-brtan-ma ), ask Sha'kya on 
various subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the fottr sides 
of the Ri-rah , (Sans. Mini), whose Sanscrit names are. Vaishravan'a, 
DintiTA-KAs’iiTRA,* Vihud'haka, and Virupaksha. On the 286-7th leaves , 
adoration is expressed to many Buddhas residing in the several corners of the 
wjprld. The auditors admire much the excellence of this sutra, and express their 
praise thereupon. Sha’kya recommends it to their car$ The beginning of 
this sutra, with respect to the qualifications of the* Shravakas, is much like 
that of the “ Sker-chin or Prajnd pdramitd . This is a favourite sutra of all 
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Buddhists. Anuyig the nine 1 ViUrmas greatty respected in Nepal; this is 

i 

one. See Asiatic' Researches, vert. xvi. page 424, “Nine Subarana Prabhp," 
and page 128, “ Suvarna Prabha .” 

(Pa) or the thirteenth volume. . 

There are in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents/ are 
as follow : — 

s 1. Ssins. Mahd sahasra pramanlana sit fra. Tib. f i:, J Stongsi-ck'hcn-po- 

rab-tu-hjoms-jm ni do. From leaf \ — 39. The supreme overeomcr (or 

subduer) of the groat thousand (worlds). Reverence be to Buddha aud to alJL 
Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Ciiom-da' n-da's (Siia'kya) at Rdjagriha , (Tib. 
Hgyal-pohi+khalt), on the southern side of the Gridhra hula parvata, before^ 
1250 Gelongs. All sorts of gods and demons repair to Ciiom-da' n-da's 

i 

(especially Brahma', Tndra, and the four guardians of the world, on the 

Ki-rab, leaves 139, 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 

He gives' them several instructions. They take refuge with the seven. 

Buddhas. There' are several praises of Buddha expressed by these divinities, 

as also there are some mantras. " 

% * 

*■ * 2. Sans. Mahd mayiiri vidya raj nyi-dhd rani. Tijb. ^ JRig-snags-hyi- 
rgyal-Mo-vma-lrya - e/i hen-mo — gmiigs. From leaf 39 — &6.‘ The queen of 
Vidya Mantuas, the groat pea-hV,n. Enumeration of all sorts of demons — 
prSyers, praises, mantras , instructin')! by Siia'kya. Leaf 67. At sorts j)f 
diseases — prayers* U^Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings. Leaf 75. 
Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the Gangd, Sindh u, Pahshu , 
and the Sita. Translated bv Siiile'ndra Bonin, Jna'na Siddhi, Sha'kyA 
Puariia', and Bande' Ye'-she's-.vde'. 
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3. Sans. Mahd pratisara vidya rdjnt. y Tib. d 7 ) Rtg-ftajt i-vgyal-mo-so - sor- 
hbrang-ra-eh'heu-mo. From leaf 86 — 117. Tile princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhdrani containing instruction for preparing the mandalas, and 
performing the several cercmonies-r-M«#frvw for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, Ace. — prayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Badhi- 
s/dwas — preservatives against all sorts of demons and noxious spirits-*-the 
taking of refuge with Boj>dha, Diiehma, and Sa&gha. Inf general, this 
dhdrani is intented to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle. Translated by Jina-mite a, Dana-shu.a, and Bande' Ye'-she's-s-de'. 

4. Sans. Malta shitani-su' tea. Tib. (l8 > Silralti-is'habch'hen-pohi-mdo. 

From leaf 117 — 131. A mi tea styled, “the great cool forest.” Told by 

Siiakya to the jn-iests and priestesses, Reverence be to the three holy ones. 

IjCaf 118. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to several Buddhas , Bodhlsatwas, 

and the disciples of Siiakya, with spine added predicate of their good qualities; 

— as, for instance, to Ka'tya'yaxa, thus. (,9) Ch'hosJnji-gtamdaA\jigs-nted-pa, 

Kat t/ahi -bu-la -plnjag-]\ts' hal-lo, “ Reverence be to* Ka'tya'yaxa, who is 
• * , » 
intrepid in making a religious discourse — as also to the four great kings 

or guardians of the world, the twenty-eight chief Yaltshas , to one’s parents, 
instructors, tutors, and to the gods ; and they are all requested by the sup- 
plicant to grant him his wish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who tftke 

• i , 

refuge with Buddha. There are several mantras, prayers, and praises. 

5. Sans. Malta mantra atindlidri-su trai Tib. isattgs-snags-e/i'hcn-pp- 
n/tes-su-hdsin-pahi-mdo. From leaf 134 — ^43. A su’fra comprehending a large 
mantra (or for understanding or perceiving the great mantra). Instruction by 
Siiakya to all sorts of demons — mantras, prayers, and praises. 
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v • 

6. Sans. inanchyi ndma dharaiii. Tib. ( 21 > Hphags-ma-hotl~xer- 

* 4 

chan-xhes-bya-vahi-gtiungs. From Uqf' 143 — 145. A dharaiii or charm of 
Maiui'iii, a female deified saint, or goddess. Marichi is told by Sha'kya to 
free herself from all incumbrances. One prays that he may become like to 

i 

that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and mantras. Translated by Pandita Amogiia Vajra, and Lotsavd Gelons 
Rinch’hen GltAGS-PA. 

7. The Sanscrit and Tibetan title is, A'rya partin' a shavarihi m do. 
leaves 145, 146, Some mantras or charms. 

8. Sans. A'rya parti tia slmvari ndma dharaiii. Tib. (32 > Leaves 146, 147. 

Reverence be to her. A dharaiii of ParnVa Siiavari (a female sairft 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayers for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. * 

9. Sans. Vajra sh im khalasya tantra Itulpa. Tib. Rdo-yi-lu-gu-rgyud- 
mahi-rgynd-kyi-rtog-pa. From leaf 147—160. Ceremonies, and mantras for 
assuaging diseases. 

10. Sans. Chunde devi ndma dharaiii. Tib. < 21 ) Lha-mo-shd-bycrl-ma- 
zhes-bya-vahi-gtungs. Leaves 1 60, 161. A dhdratii of the exhorting goddess. 
Some mantras to avert all hurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

* 11* Sans. Janguli ndma vulya. Tib. f25 > Dug-sd-vahi-rig-snags. Leaves 
161, 168. A vulya, or the art of curing poison (by charms or mantras ). 
Some mantras. N 

12. Sans. Uiranyavati ndma d)uiraiii. Tib. ^ D oyig-dangAdan-pa-xlks- 
bya-vahi-gxungs. From t leaf 162 — 164. A dharaiii of Uiranyavati. The 
happy state of emancipation. Some mantras. Translated by Jina-mitra. 
Da'na-shila, and Bande' Ye-bhe's-sDe'. * . 
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IS. Sans. Vashovati dharan Tib. f47 l Grags-ldan-muhi-gsungs. Leaves 
164, 165. Mantras. " ' * 

14. Sans, Jayawti-dtidrari L Tib. f2h > Idgyat-va-chan-gyi-gx u ngs, From 
leaf 165 — 171. A dharan i of the victorious, (or for procuring victory.) 
Delivered by Chom-ba'n-da's, at the request of Vajra Pa'nY, for the 

.benefit of animal beings. The wonderful effects of- some specified mmtrds. 

*1 ■* i 

Several ceremonies to be performed in order to render the hiantras of this 
dharan ’ * efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Mayu’ri vidya garbhe. Tib. t 29 ) JRig-sfiags-kyi-rgyal-mo-ma 
bydhi-yangrsuytng. Leaves 171, 172 . The essence of the Mayuri (pea-hen) 
•Vidya hiantra. Some mantras, and prayers to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 

16. Sans. A gra pradipa-dhdran’L Tib. Sgron-ma*Ynch'hog-gi-gzungs. 
From leaf 172 — 179. The best lamp. A dharan L Some mantras \ as preser- 
vatives against all sorts of evil. t 

, 17. Sans. Aft Id a tied dhdran'L Tib. Lha-mo -bxgyad -ky't -gxungs. 

From leaf 179 — 181 . Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 

, • 
18. Sans. Sarva tathdgatos'hnis'ha vijaya ndnut dharan’ i kalpasaldta. Tib. 

W) De-hzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-cluid-hji-gtsugdor-xnam-par-Ygyal-m-xhes-hya- 

mhi-gzungs-riog-pa-dang-hchas-pa. From leaf\8l — -1JB8. A dhdran'L The head 

ornament of victory of all Tathdgatas. together with some minute ccremdhies. 

Nos. 19 , 20 , 21 ,' 22 , 23, 24, six other dharan’ is. nearly under the same title, 

and* on the same subject as the precec/ng namely, ceremonies, mantras, 

payers, praises, and charms against several sorts of evil. From leqf 1 88 — $32. 

25. Sans. Aparajita dhdran'L Tib. f* 3 ) Gzhan-^ps-mi-thub-pahi-gunngs. 

Leaf 235. A dhdran'L styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other.” 
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* *1 

Adorations expressed to several Buddhas* and otiier inferior saints. The won- 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. The objects of 
fear are thus enumerated — Robbers, fire, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 

fam ine.,. enemy, sickness, lightning, untimely death, earthquakes, ignis fatuus, 

. * # 

fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or evil 
spirits* Repetition of several mantras — several kinds of demoniacal possession . 
(or occupation by evil spirits). Leaf 2 38. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 
or maladies in the several members of the body. 

% . 2fi. Sans. Sana Tafhdgafa hriddvja rifohiti dhdran'i. Tib. (3n D&hzltiu- 
gshegx - pa - lhams - chad- kyi-sntfing- po - dam - ts'hig- la -mam -par-] ta-mhi-gzungs. 
From leaf *0/0 — 2 54. The essence of all Tathdgatas. A dhdran'i respecting*' 
one’s vow or promise. Cjiom-da'n-da's (Sha'k va) in Gat dan* in the presence 
of Hr a ii.ua', Vishnu, and Maiikshwaka, gives instruction respecting the 
six transcendental virtues. Deliverance frojn pain. Many take refuge with 
Buddha. The miseries of life. Ixdra requests of Chom-dan-da’s to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction. 
Translated by Jina-mitra, Sim.r.xnitA llmiiu, and Uaxuk' Yk'-shf.'s-.v»e 
( in the ninth century). 

27. Sans. Sana roga „ pras/iainani dhdran'i. Tib. f Xad-thams-ehad- 
rfN^hzIii-rarJnjed-iudd-gznngx. Leans 254, 255. A dhdran'i for assuaging 
all sorts of diseases. Told by Sha’kya to the Gelongs at b tnydn-yod , (Sans. 
Shrdrasti). \ 

*28. Sans. Jioara prashamani dhdran'i. Tib. {,K) llimx-nad-rah-tu-zhi-vafc 
tn/ed-pahi-gznngs. Leans 255, 25(i.‘ 

2J). Sans. Attshi roga prashamanisutra. Tib. (;t7) Mig-nad-rah-tu-zhi- 
rar-h)/rd~pahi-n\do. A su'tra for assuaging the diseases of the eye. Told.bv 
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Chom-dan-das at Rajagriha\ at the request of the great ({lack prince of the 
Yakshas. A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremonies. 

30. Sans. Arsha prashamani-stijra. Tit>, Gzhang-hbmm-rab-tn-zhi- 
mr -byed-paki-mdo. From leafWfi — 258. A su'tra for assuaging hemorrhoids 

v 

or the piles (in the fundament). 

31. Sans. Chauri vidhwansana-dhdran'L Tib.'-, (3: ' J Mi-rgod-rnanppar- 
tijoms-pahi-gzungs. Leaves 258, 259. A dharani for making a wild man 
tame. Told by Siia'kya to Kun-dga'h-vo. 

32. Sans. Baku putra pratisara dhurani, Tib. W Bu-mang-poso-sor- ( 
hbrang-valu-gxungs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children. A 
dhdran't, told by Siia'kya* at the request of a rich householder at Shrdvasti, 
who could not agree with Prase'najit (the king of Kosala)'. A few mantras. 

.Translated by Jina-mitka, D \'na-shila, and B and e' Y e'-she's-jde'. There 
is another dharani on the same leaf. 

<a 

33. Sans. Jndnuloka dharani. Tib. (1,) Ye-shes-fa-la-la-gzungs. From 
leaf 260 — 263. The light of wisdom. A dharani. , Adoration is expressed to 
. sevferal Tathagatas. Some mantras. 

34. Sans. Rasmi vim/le dhdran'i. Tib. (li) Hod-zcr-dri-ma-med-pahi- 

g zungs. From leaf 263 — 278. The immaculate beam (or ray of light). A 

dharani, taught by ,C iiom - d a'n-d a's at Ser-shya {Capita), before all sorts of 

Bodhisatwas, gods/ and demons, at the request of a Brahman , who takes refuge 

with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions. Some 

wintras'slso, translated by Vidyakara/Sanui, and Bandk' Ye'-siie's-ade', 

(in the ninth century). The mantras have been corrected by Chovo Atisha 

» 

and Gelong Bromston (in the eleventh century). * 
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!* 

35. Sans. Sarva mana antamka siddhi stUpe nama dharan'L Tib. t*** 

( 

Shes-pa-thams-chad-vcithar-phyi'a-par-grub-pahi-mctihod-rten-zhes-bya-vahi — 
gzungs. From leaf 278 — 288. A heqp (or sacred building) of perfectly 
rectified knowledge. A dhdrani. Ceremonies to be observed at the building 
and consecrating of a TSlch'hod-vten (Sans. Chaitya ), taught by 'ShaIk ya, at the 

request of Vajra Pa'nV. Mantras. 

* • , . . , t , 

36. Sa.m.\Pratityh smnudpdda parihnddya dharan'L Tib. WRten-ching- 

hbrel~par~\\byung-vahi-snyhig-pohi-rk'ho-gahi-gzungs. From leaf 288 — 292. 
^ A dhdrani or (short treatise) on the essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 
of things. 

37. Another sutra under the same title, and»on the same subject. LeaJL 

293. 

38. Another ditto. From leaf 2^ — 297. 

39. Sans. Ushnisha jwala dhdrani. Tib. ( ft ) Qtsug-for-\\bar-vahi-gzungs. 
The flaming turban or diadem. A dharan'L Adoration of Buddhas , accom- 
panied by some mantras . . 

' 40. Sans. Pradaksha rat no truya — dharan'L Tib. ( Ui) Y)kon-meh'hog-gi-xten- 

la-bskor-va-bya-vahLgzungx. Leaves 297, 298. A dhdrani (to be repeated) 
at circumambulating any representative of God (as Buddha, Dhermd, and 
Sangha). „ 

41. Sans. Daltshhu ftarishodhana. Tib. Yon-yongs^suUtbyong-ra. Leaf 
298. Th(‘ making elean or pure of ^jifts (to be offered). Some mantras. • 

• 42. Sans. Prajnd mradhani‘dhdr\!n'(, Tib. ^ Shes-rab-xhyed-putit-gzungS. 
Leaves 298, 299.* A dhdrani for increasing wit or understanding. The saluta- 
tion is tyus — Namo Ratna Traydya, Namo A*rya Amlohitexhwardya, Bodhi- 
sntwdya, Maha Sat way a , Maha Karunikdya , &e. # Some mantras. 
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. W ( 

43. Sans. Pu'ja mSgha-Jdharan'L Tib. M ch'hod-pahi-sprin — goings . ' 
Leaves 300, 301. The cloud of sacrifice ’(or oblations bf several things). 
Adoration expressed to all the Buddhas in the ten comers of the world. 
Benefits that follow such pious or religious acts. 

* sut* 9 

44. Sans. Aparamita gum anushlngsd — dharan'L Tib. (®W Yon-tan-bsftags- 
j)a-dijag-tn-med-}m-xhes-bya-vaht-g%ungx. Leaf 301 r Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dharan'L A few mantras, and the benefits arising from their 
frequent repetition. 

45. Sans. Sarva dhertna matrikd — dharan'L Tib. ( 5l > Ch'hos-tham-chad- 

• / 

kyi-yum — %zungs. IjcqfS02. The ' mother of all virtues. A dharan'L Siia'kva 
to KuV-j>oa'ii-vo at Shrdvqsti. Sopie mantras. 

46. Sans. Balawti ndma pratyam giri. Tib. Phyfr-bzlog-pa-stobs-chan. 

. Leaves 302, 303. The powerful avortor (of all hurtful things). 

47. Sans. Vidya Raja shieasa tnahd. Tib. W Rig-snags-kyi-rgyal-po- " 
dvugs-ch'hen-j)o.' Leaves 303, 304. The great breath. A principal vidya. 
Some mantras. Shota's a Maiia, the prince (or elyef) of the Bhits (or evil 
.spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sha'kva), and promises that he will no*t 
hurt those that carry with them this dharan'L 

<f8. Sans. Krodha vijaya kaJpa guhya tantra. Tib. (51 ) Khro-vo-rnam- 
par.-rgyal-vahi-vtog-pp-Aisang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 304— 384. A mystical 1 
tantra on the c£rdSnonies of the victorious wrathfhl (a divinity). Exhorta- 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with tlie three holy ones. Descrip- 
tion of mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, apd mantras. Mystical theology. • 

49. Sans. Chudd man'l — dhdran'L Tib.» (r, ’ ) . ) G tsug-gi-nqr-bu — gxungs. From 
leaf 384 — 387. Chudd'man'i (having a gem on tfie crown of his head), the 
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name of a dhdrnni. Adoration of Buddhas, Bodhisatiras, and other inferior 
saints, and prayeri addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things. Mantras. 

GO. Sans. Chandananga — dhdrdut. t Tib. Tsan-dan-yan-lag — gxungs. 

Froin leaf 387 — 389. A member of Chandaii, or sandal wood. A dharan'i. 
A short instruction by Siia'kya to the OBongs. Some manfiras also. 

£1. Sans. Vijayaea. t apatina pratyam-giri. Tib. (r,7) Ph yir-bxlog-pa-rnam- 
par-rgyal-w-dmn. From /w/’389— 392. The victorious averter (or the most 
efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of Buddhas, &c. 
v Mantras, and prayers. # 

52. Sans. Oja pratydharani -sutra. Tib. ('' s > Mdangs-phyir-bslag-pahi- 
m do. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance). 
A short sutra , told by Siia'kya to Kun-miaV-vo. Some mantras. 

53. Sans. Ralna maid, ndma apardjita. Tib. f5 ' J) (.lzhau-gyis-wi-thul-pahi- t 
rin-po-ch'hchi-phreng-ea. From leaf 393 — 395. A rosary of jewels, to prevent 
being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed. Prayers and mantras 
to be delivered from all soyts of evil. 

* 54. Sans. Surra ahhaya praddna-dhdran 7. 'Fib. ,m> Thams-ehad-ld-mi- 

h jigs-pa-sbyin-pa — gxungs. From leaf 395 — 397. The encouraging of all. 
A charm against all sorts of evil. Taught by Siia'kya to Indha. 'Some 
nmniras. , 

55. Sans. Ahhaya rddd apardjita. Tib. (f,1) Gxhan-gyis-)ni-tkuh-pa-mi-hjigs- 

pa-sby in-pa. From leaf 397 — 400\ The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one. pome prayers and mantras. * \ 

56. Sans. Alihisjkinyehani dhdrnni. Tib . (<ii ) Drang-bshur-rahi — gtungs. 

From leaf 400 — 402. A (\hdrani for empowering one. Some mantras. Trans- 
lated by Jika-mitra, Da na-shila, and Bande' Ye-she's-jde'. _ * 
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57. Sans. Chakshu vislwd/ian'a-eidytf. Tib. (W) Mig»rnam-par~sbyong- 

mhi-rigsnags. From leaf 402 — 405. ’ The clearing lip of one’s eye. Sjia k va 
gives religious instruction "to some of the Shdhyas . who take refuge with 
Buddha. • 

58. Sans. Sana antara sahgrasdalhdran'i mantra. Tib ((,l) Bar-dn-gehod • 
pa-thams-chadsel-mhi-gxinigs-snags. Leaf 405. A cure against all evil. Tokl 

'l • » . y 

by Ciiom-da'n-da's to Vajba Pa Vi'. 1 

59. Sans. Dram fa ridya lidja. Tib. H, groAding-vahi-rig-snags-kyi- 

rgyal-pot From leaf 405—408. A principal ridya, styled, “ the high soaring 
or flying.” .Told by Sha'kya to Kun-wga'h-vo. 

• 6*0. *Sans. Dhwaja dgrah'yitra-dhdrurit. Tib. 0*; Jlgyal-mtshati -gyi-rt.se- 

mo/ii-dpung-rgyan—gzungs. From leaf 408—410. The ornament on the top 
of a banner. Told by Sha'kya. Many mantras. Translated by Jina-.uitra, 
DaVa-siiila, and Ba xm:' Vr'-shf/s-^df/. 

61. Sans. Main maheudra-dhdrani. Tib. t ,,7 ‘ Sahi-thang-po-etihen-po 
— g zungs. From leaf 410— 418. The great ruler of the earth. A dhdrani. 
Some mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

62. Sans. Malta dand'a-dhdranl Tib. < w » Be-chon-ck'hen-po—gxungtt. 

From leaf 418—416. The great staff or rod. A dhdran i. Mantras and 

» ' 

prayers. • 

63. Sans. Sumukhan-dhdrant. Tib. < 69 > ^ga-bzang-po—gstungs. From leaf 
416— ’424 The good door. A dhdrani by.SiiA'KYA, at the request of V.un,,\ 

» f 1 

•pyxv. i 

m 

64. Sans. D hernia scigaru-dhdrarii . Tib. ' ,/0 ) Ch'hos-hyb-tgya-vntdho — g zungs. 
From leaf 424—429. An ocean of virtues. Some mantrits. by Sha'kya at 
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Varanasi , with instruction how to keep the dofctrine taught by him. Trans- 

4 

lated by Sur i:n dr a Bodhi, PrAjna' Varma, and Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

65. Suns. Gfithd dtciija dhdrani. Tib. (71) Ts'h igssu-hckad-pa -gnyis-jxth i 
— gzungs. A dhdrarii consisting of two verses. 

66. Suns. Shat mukhudhurani. Tib. f72 > S go-drug-j)a — g Tilings. Leaves 
429, ‘430. That with six doors, (or entrances). A dhdrani, by Siia'kya. 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 

67. Sans. S J hat' altshara vidya. Tib. ( 73) 1 r i-ge - drug- paid - rig -sHags. 
Ftom leaf 400 — 432. A VUhja mantra, consisting of six letters! Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. Told by Siia'kya to 
Kun-mja'h-vo. 

68. Sans. Kanychamti-dhdrani. Tib. (7, J Gser-chan — g xungs. From leaf 
432 — 435. The golden dlidran'i. Charms against all sorts of evil. 

69. Sans. Karuna agrund-dhurani. Tib. (75 ) Sn tjing-Tje-mctihog — g xungs. 

From leaf 435 — 438. The most merciful. A dlidran'i. Adoration expressed, 

% 

ftnd prayers addressed to Buddha , for protection from the manifold calamities 
of life. Some mantras. 

% 

70. Sans. Pushpa Mta. Tib. ,7C) Me-fog-br/scgs-pa.. From leaf 435f — 441. 

A . dieap of flowers. The happy state of those tlutt take refuge with 
Buddha. v 

. 71. Sans . Mahd-dhdrani. Til\, (77) Gzungs-ch'hen-mo. From leaf 4*41 — 
445. The great dhdran'i, or charm.* Kun-oga'ii-vo having passed the thAe ‘ 

N • 

months of summer*at Sdhrtuna (Tib. Gnas-bchas), returns to Siia'kya at 
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• Shrdvasti (Tib. M nyan-yod), tolio tells him this dhdraiii, as a remedy agnins 
■ all evil. Some mantras , and the stories of thbir great efficacy. 

I 

Notjc — T here are many rejwtitions in the whole volume. The translation of many of th< 
works is attributed to the celebrated translators in the ninth century, as, Jina-mitba, ( Da'na. 
8HII.A, Sojiknoua Boom, Pmajna'V'akma, dec. and Bands' YbIhik's-sds'; but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging frOtp thi contents of these works, and 
‘"f other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is stated by Tibetan writers, that the 
princes at that time permitted only a few Tantrika works to be translated. 

(Pui) OB THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 

✓ 

There’ are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 
works. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some notices on their 
contents, are as follow : — 

* 1. Sans. Achaht — dhdran'i. Tib. Mi-gyo-va — gxungs. From leaf 

1 — 23. The firm or immoveable (a flcity). A dharaiii. Instruction by Siia k ya 
for preparing his mandaln and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obla* 
tions to be.made. Several mantras to be repeated — their efficacy. Translated 
by Dyr.iiMA Ski-mitra, and Gelong Cu’iios-kvi' Hzano-fo. ■ 

2. Sans. Vajra Krodha Raja halpa (laghu lanira ndma ). Tib. do-yt- 
khrb-vohi-xtog-pu , ( hadus-pah i-vgyud). From leaf 23 — 57. Description of 
Vajra Krodiia (an abridged tantra). Ills manda/a. How to represent him 
in pointing. His ceremonies, oblations, mantras, and praises. 

£ i 

The titles of the following eight works are only in Tibetan 

3. Tib. ( 8J ) Spyau-ras-gzigs-dvang-phyug-gJ-mlx'han-brgya-xtsa-brgyad-pa- 
gximgs-snags-dang-hchas-pa. From leaf 57 — 61. The hundred and eight 
names or epithets of Avalokitf/siiwara, together with some mantras. 
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4. The hundred and eight nafiies or epithets of (Tib. m) Byams-pa. 

(Sans. Maitreya). From leaf 61— 63. * 

5. Ditto, those of (Tib.) <«o Nam-s/khaki-s^ying-po. (Sans. A' kasha 
Garb/a/). From leaf 63 — 68. 

(>. Ditto, those of (Tib.) («) KuN-Tr-azANG-ro. (Sans. Samanta Bhadra). 
From, leaf t>8 — 78. 

i i i 

7. Ditto, ‘‘those of (Tib.) W) Lag-na-jido-jme'. (Sans. Vajra Pan'i). 
From leaf 73—77. 

\ , 8. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (*o //.iam-dpai.. (Sans. M ajyu Sri). , From 
leaf 77 — 8a. 

9. Ditto, those of (Tib.) <wi) SlMlB-PA-TIIAMK-CnAD-/<NA,M-l*Afi-!iKI.-VA.. 
(Sans. Sarvca navaran'a viskambhi). From leaf 82 — 85. 

10. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (w> Sahi-snyino-po. (Sans. Ksliiti gar him). 
From leaf 85—88. 

11. Sans. Manju Shri tidma as'htd shatukam. Tib. (W ) Hjam-dpal-gyi- 
mfs'ltan-hrgya-rfsa-brgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89. The hundred and eight names 
of Manju'Ski. 

12. Sans. Maitri pra/ijnyd-dhdrant. Til). (W) ) Byams-palu-dam-behas- 

}hi — gznngs. Jjeaf 89. The promise or vow of Maitri. * 

‘ *13. Sans. Anjn jamhhala ndimt as' hi a shataka. Tib. W GtiodAufsin. 
From fetf9Q — 91. The hundred and eight names of (Si\ns‘. Jamhhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things. By repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be obtained. ‘ v 
14. Sans. A'iAndtiydmasutna. Tib. f<J1 ) Kun-tu-rgyn-va-dang-hun-tu-ygyu- 
va-ma -yin -pa -dattg-\ i thnn-pahumdo. Leaf 92. A sutra common both to the 
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Parkrajakas and 1101 \-Parhrcfjakas. Told by Kuve'ra, with the permission 
of Gautama, the kinsman of the sun. He is styled by KiAe'ka, (Tib. <"-•) 
Xipah-ch'hen, Sans. Maha fSra , thus— Reverence to thee, great champion. In 
this sutra Kuvf.'ua tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rab (Sans. Merit) 
hearing the excellent qualities of Gautama pay him their respects, with all 
t heir attendants, the Gandharbns , &e. and take refuge with him ; and also that 
tVy promise to protect and make those to prosper who tuk<> refuge with 
Buddha. There are some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 
sutra. ^Translated by Jina-mitua, Prajna' Varma, and Han dr' Yk'- 

* t * 

jsfii; s-.ydk . 


fir 


15.* Sans. Malta megha % Tib. Sprin-ch'ken-po. From leaf 1 1 3 — 183. 
The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Knumeration of many sorts of 
a Mdgas. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “cloud.’’ Instruction 
to the Ndgas. The adorations expressed by them ; and their promise that 
they will let fall seasonable rain in Jambndwipa, and will keep off all hurtful 
things. Mantras and eeiemonies. Translated by /ina-mitka, Siui,l:ndka 
.R obin, and Handk' Yk'-shh's-.vdk'. 

lb*. Sans. Malm megha rata mnn'dati sarcajtaga hridthju. Tib. (! '*' Sprin- 
ch'hen-po-rlung-gi-dkydAddior-gi/i-fehu , l/u-thams -chad -I >/i -sn yhig-jto. From 
/<y//’ 132 — 13‘J. Thq great cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Ndga*. 
Subject, as ahov'e/ enumeration of many Magas. They take refuge with 
Buddha , and pay their respects to him. Praises and mantras. 

«• 1 7. *Sans. Ndgtt Raja vira pariprieh'^hha-ndma dhdran’i. Tib. Klshi- 

rgi/td-po-gzi-chan-gi/is-xltus-pahi’gzungs. A dhdrani at the* request of Vika. 
a Ndiga Raja (or principal serpent ). Some mantras , as preservatives against 
'poison, weapons, and other hurtful things. 
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18. Sans. Maha Gan a jmti - tantra. Tib. ^ TV// ogs-kyi-bdag-po - clihtn- 
pohi-xgt/ud. From leaf 140 — 148. A t (Ultra of the groat Gane'sa (the lord 
of hosts). Description of the square mtmdala in h his image must be 
placed. Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. This tantra 
was brought into Tibet by Di Pan Kara Shi Jxa'na (Chovo Atisha ), in the 
eleventh century. 

' t m « • » 

19. Sans v Gan'apati hriddya. 'Fib. (!,7) Ts" hogs -hji -hdag-pohi sn yi ng-po. 

From leaf 1 48 — 150. The essence of Gank'sa. Some mantras of wonderful 
efficacy for obtaining success in every undertaking, and for being defended 

N i 

against all hurtful things. Told by Sua kva to Kun-oga'ii-vo at Ttnjagrihn, 
(Tib. llgyal-pohi-thab . ) . 

U10. Sans. G raha-matrikd-dhdran '/. Tib. (: ' M Gztdt-rnams-hi/i-ynm — g zungs. 
From leaf 150 — 153. A dhdran'i containing the mother of the planets; or. 
some mantras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful things. 
Told by Sha'kya, at the request of Va.ira Pa'nY. Translated by Siulf.ndra 
Room, Jnana Siddiii, Sjja'kya Prauha', and by Raxdr' Ye'-she's-.yue'. 

■ 21. Another dhdran'i under the same title, and on the same subject- 

as before. From leaf 153 — 157. 

22. Sans. Vasndhara . Dhdran'i. Tib. (!W ) Nor-gyi-rgyun—gzungs. Af- 

fiaepce of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by SiiaIkya, how to escape 
poverty, sickness, and other hurtful things. Delivered' at the request of 
Da'va'-zang-po, a citizen of Kdshambi , when Siia'kya was in the thtfrny 
forest near that city. ^ 

23. Sans. Shri £ tahd Kdilu tantra. Tib. Dpal-nag-po-ch'hen-pohi - 
r gyud. From leaf 1 67 — 'l 70. A tantra on Ski Maha' Ka'j.a (a terrific 
god). How to represent him in the maiulala. What oblations to be made.* 
Ceremonies and mantras. 
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24. Satis. A dhdran'i on Shri Mulid Kala. leaves 170, 171. 

f 

25. Sans. Dfoi Malm Kali dhdran'i. Tib. 0) IJia-mo-teag-mo-ch'hen-mohi- 
gxungs. Leaves 171, 172. % A dhdrani of K a'i.i JDk'vi. She is called here 
the sister and wife of Yam a ('Fib. Gshin-tjehi-\ehum), the mother of 
Ma'ra (Tib. (3 f B dud) or Ca'ma, and the queen (Tib. ( " l) Dvang-ph yug-nta. 
Sans. Ishwari ) of tlie Cdmarupa world. She visited Shaky a after he 

f I i | ® 

became Buddha , and while he was sitting under the holy tree j ( ficus indica ) ; 
and having thrice circumambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, aqjl was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri Devi Kdla prama raja tantra bili. Tib. < r,) DpaMha-mo-nag- 
mohi — bstod-pa-rgyal-’pohi-rgyud. From leaf 172 — 182. The highest praise 
bestowed on Ka'i.i De vi, for having adopted the doctrine of Bjiauava'n 

,with respect to the ten moral virtues. 

27. Sans. Shri Devi Kali, udma. as'hfa shataba. Tib. (r,) DpaUJia-mo-na. g- 

9 

mohi-mfx han-brgi/a-rtsa-hrgyad-p<t. From leaf J 82 — 184. The hundred and 

eight names of Ski Ka'li De vi. 

n i t 

’ 28. Sans. Sapta vetuda — dhdran'i. Tib . {7) Hodangs-bduu-pa-gxwngs. From 

leaf L84—l})0. Seven manes or ghosts*. Sha'kya’s instruction to Kun- 
_ • 
no a'ii- vo, when he, on a certain occasion, was hurt by some Tirthiba Pari - 

vrajakus , by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). . • » 

29. Sans. Skritpa — dhdrani. Tib. (h) Su-ru-pa, or Gs zugs-kgs, Leaf\00. 

Sofnc mantras and their effects. There are some other dhdranis from leaf 
4f)0 — 2(ft). / 

30. Sans. Apardmita ayurjndna-mahd ydna sutra. t Tib. Ts'M-dang- 
yeshes-dpag-tu-med-pa — theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo . From leaf 200 — 208. 1m- 
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men.se life and wisdom. A sdtra of high principles, by Siia'kya to Manju 
Shi, on tlie several good qualifier, or perfections of Apaka'mita ayurjkaka, 
a It add ha. Several mantras, and their effects. 

81. Another sn'tra of the same name and subject. From leaf 20 ^ — 215. 
.‘12. A dhdrani containing the essence of the above. Froin leaf 215 — 217. 
.‘ 18 . Sans. Aralohiteshwara padma jdla {mala tan fra raja ndvia). Tib. (10) 

t 

Spyan-ras-gzigs-dtangphyug-gi-r/sa-rahi-rgyml-hyi-rgyal-pd — Pad-mt-dra- 
ra-xhes-hya-va. From leaf 217 — 299. The Padtna net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An original tantra of Avai.okiteVwara. Subject — Mystical 
and moral theology. Told by Siia'kya before all sorts of auditors. Leaf 

i 

219- There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing witlj 
1 ax 1 ii an a, Ma'maki, &c. All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 
performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing mandalas, performing 
ceremonies, and repeating mantras. Translated in Cas/nnir by Pandita 
Soma Siu IIiiava, the Tibetan Lotsdra Kyuua, Clelong Ts’iiul-khrims 
rioii-xr.ii. 

^ I* 

• .‘It. Sans. Amoghd pasha para mild s'haf part pa ray a ndma dhdrani ., 
Tib. ,U) J)on-yod-xhags-pahi-pha-rol-ht-phyin-pa-drng-yongs-su-vdsogs-par-hyed 
pu-xhes-hya-rahi-gxnngs. From leaf 299 — 802. A dhdrani of Amogha-pdshd 
fur accomplishing the six transcendental virtues. Adoration of several Bud- 
dhas. Some mantras. N • 

85. (Titles only in Tibetan).* The minute rituals and ceremonies • of 
Avai.okite'siiwara, who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes? Froky 
Aw/' 802—846. * 

86. A dhdran i of Set an-ran-ozics. From leaf 346 — 410. All sorts of 
ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras. Translated from Chinese. 
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37. Avalokiteshwara ehadfMhd mukhanh, nama dharan'i. # Tib. Spyan - 
f'as-gzigx-dvang-phyug-xhal-bchu-gchig-pahi-gztmgs. From Idtof 410 — 414. A 
dharan'i of the eleven-faced Avalokit e'shwaua. Some prayers and mantras 
for averting all sorts of evil. 

38. Another * dharan'i of Chenre'sik. 

39. Sans. Padma ht'ta tantra. Tib. (l; 0 Pad-ma-vliod-pan — rgyud. From 
leaf 414 — 425. ’A padma head ornament. Ceremonies and ynantras for 

l 

averting all disagreeable things. 

40. gans. Lokeshtoara kaipa. Tib. 00 H jig-rfen-d vang-pb yag-gi-rfog-jut. 
From leaf 425 — 433. A religious treatise on Lore's] iwau a. 

• 41. Sans. Samanta Hluidja dharan'i . Tib. 0 r >) Kun-tu-bzang-pohi-gzungs. 
From Ms/ 433 — 43(i. A dharan'i of Samanta Hhadra. Some mantras for 
Requiring superb unian powers. 

42. Sans. Avalokiteshwara Jlayagrira dharan'i ’. Tib. (1,i) Spyan-ras-gzigs- 
drang-phyug-ha-ya-gri-rahi — gznngs. From leaf 436 — 438. A dhdrani of 
AvAi.OKiTii’smvAKA Hayagkiva. S 0111 e mantras., 

43. Sans. Arafokitexhieardya nama as hta shatakam. Tib. (l7 >, Spyan-ras-" 
gzigs-d rang-phyug-gi-mis’han -hrgya -rfsa -ttrgyad-jni. From leaf 438—440 
The hundred and eight names of Ciienrf.'sik. 

44. Sans. Kanuijkaxya drya jambhala jalcndra sn shankara , nama did* 

rani. Tib. < H) Ghod-bdsin-ch'hu-dvang-snying-vjti-chan-gyUgznngs — htfe-byed- 
chesJa/a-va. The happy maker (he that makes happy). A dhdrani of the 
■merdful ./am uiia la, the ruler of water. 'Adoration of Jiuddha and a few 
mantras. • , * 
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45. Sans. Ruchira afigayas'kfki-dhdrarii. Tib. (I<J) Lux-hyi-dryibs-mdses- 
pa — g xungs. Fran leaf 441 — 443. A dhdran'i of the handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prosperity. 

Hi. Sans. Sinha ndtlu tantra. Tib. ^ Seng-gehi-sgra. From leaf 443— 
445. The lion’s voice. Some mantras by Sha'kva, ami their efficacy. • 

47. Sans. A valol-itfah wardya sinha Jidda dharani. Tib. Spyan-rus- 
gzigx-draug-ppyng-senge-sgrahi — gxungs. From leaf 445 — 453. The lioii- 
voicc of Avalokite'siiwara. A dharani Mantras and their efficacy. 

48. Sans. A ralolitesh warn mati-dharan'i. 'fib. {ii) Spyan-ras-gxigs-drang- 

4 

p'hyug-gi-yim — gxnvgs. From leaf 455—457- The mother of Avai.oki- 
te'siiwaea. A dharani. Some mantras and their virtues. Told by Shaky,! 
at Yangs-pa-chcn, on the request of Kuxtu-zanu-I’o. 

41). Sans. Sana tathdgata matani 'Tara rixhna-ltarma hhaua-tautra. Tib. 

i. 

Dc-hxhin-gshegs-pa-tham-ehad-hji-yum-sgrol-ma-las-sna-tx'hogsdxbyung-ia- 
zhes-hya-vahi-tgyud. From leaf 457 — 480. A tantra shewing how various 
things originated from Ta'jsa', the mother of all Tathdgdlas. Told by Sha'k ya 
to Man. in Sri. Praises, prayers, mantras. Translated by Dharyia Sri 
M int a, and Lotxard Gelong Cii’iios-kyf zano-po. 

50. Sans. A'rya TdraRhddra ndma as lit’ a shataham. Tib. ll/e-b/wo/- 
nia-\\phags-ma-sgrol-niahi-\\\1s'hnn-\wg)ja-i'tsa-brgyad-pa. F rom leaf 480 — 483. 
The hundred and eight names of the venerable Ta'iia'. 

51. Sans. Tara den ndma asht'a i shataham . Tib. , ' i>) IJia-nio-sgrol-mahi - 

I 

mfs'hwi-brgya-rtsa-hrgyad-pa. The hundred and eight names of Tap,./. , 
Devi'. , * ' 
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52. Sans. A'gra. pradipa , dharanf vjdya raja. Tib. Rig-snags-hji- 

vgynLmo-sgron^ma^Tach'hog-gi-gzUHgfi. pToiy leaf 483 — JD5. A principal 

■mantra, called, “ The best kynp.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 

* ' • 

pmsperity, and being freed from adversity. 

53. Sans. Tara, Siva pratijna-dharan 7. Tib. < 2; > Sgrot-ma-rang-g/s-daM- 

bchas-pahi-gpi ngs. leaves 495, 496.- A dhdrani on the promise made by 
Ta'ra' herself. • Some mantras , said to be of wonderful effect. „ * 

(Ra) OK THK FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are two volumes under the letter 11 (the fifteenth and the sixteenth i 
volumes). . The first is called Jla-gong (the upper 11), the latter, Ha-kog (the 
lower if). • 

First the 1 la-gong, or fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles iii Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, together with some notices on their contents, are as follow : — 

I. Sans. Amogha pasha. hnddyam mah.d yana siitra. Tib. Iion-yod- 
x/iag*-pahi-snying-jio-theg-pu-ck'hcn-polii-n\do. From leaf 1 — 11. A sit fra of 
high principles, containing the essence of A.mooiia Pa'siia (a deified saint ). 
related by CiiKXun'siK. The salutation is thus — Iteverence be lo A'jiya 
A MoiiiiA Pa'siia ; reverence be to Buddha ; reverence to the great Merciful- 

One. Siia'kya is »>n the top of the mountain of Potato, the residence' of 

■ ,» > 

CiiF.xnr.'srK, together with eighteen thou.^ind (ie longs, an infinite numlwT of 
liodhisaticas, and Devos of Gnas-gtsang (the pure place or holy heaven). XJe 
Wives them religious instruction. Cii^nke'sik tells this sn’tra. Moral 
instruction, with sevenil mantras of great efficacy, and ceremonies with which 
they must be repeated. ' 

• 2. Sans. Sarasioati Shri Devi. Tib. <- J > DpaMha-mo-sgra-Avyangs . Leaves 
11, 12. The praise of that goddess. 
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3. Sans. Shri Malta l)eoi vydkagana. Tib. t 3 ?) Lha-mo-c/i’hen-mo-dpal-hntg- 
hstan-pa. From leaf 12 — 1 9 . Account oCSia Maha De'vi (Lakshmi). Told 

by Hiia'kya to CiinNRp/siK, in the (Tib. 00) B dd-va-chan (Sans. Sukhavati) 

1 1 

world, Prophecies of several Buddhas of her future exaltation. Her former 
moral merits. The benefits arising from repeating her names..' Leaves 18, 19. 

1 ler several names. Mantras. 

4. Sans, Qlahd shrayd su’tra. Tib. <*0 Dpal-clt'hen -mohi-mdo. Lekves 

19, 20. A sutra on Maha Sri Df/vi. Told by Shakya to Chenre'sik, in 

Sukhavati. ller twelve names are thus in Tibetan. — f 33 ) 1 Z)pal>£Dan-ma. 

( 

2/ 7/kua-shis-ma. 3. Pad-mahi-phheng-va-ciian. 4. Nor-gyi-bdag-mo. 

V 

5. /Jkau-jjio. 6. Grags-pa-cii'hen-mo. 7. Pad-mahi-spyan. 8r. Hon v 
cn’iir..v-wo. 9. Byf.d-pa-jMo. 10. Zas-sjiyjn-.ma. 11. Rin-po-cii’iie'-ra]]- 
ri'-si YAN-.MA. 12. J^PAL-cii’iiEN-Mo. Mantra — Syadya thedana jiui ghrini, 
sarra artha sddhani shuslnni alakshmini , menesheya. Siddhantume mantra 
padd: swdhdi. Translated by Jina-mjtp.a and Bandf/ Yf.-sheWde'. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. Leaves 20, 21. 

I I 

6. Sans. Vajra pdtdfa (nduta t antra raja). Tib. 00 Tldo-rje-sa-hog-gi- 

vgyuil-kyi-vgyal-po. From leaf 21 — 66. The salutation is thus — Reverence 
be to the Supreme being and to Man.ju Stti. A principal tantra containing 
a prolix description of manduhs. Ceremonies, mantras, and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or lower) regions, told by Sha\:ya, at Shrdvasti , 
(Tib. M nyan-yod.) in the presence' of many priests, Iiodhisaticas , gods, arid 
dempns. * ... 

7. Sans. Bhtita damara (maha fltn/ra rdja). Tib. (;i 'J II hyung-po h dtd- 
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vn — r o!/ tf d-ltyi' rg'yal-p o-ch 'hen -po. From Jeaf 66—105. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits). •Salutation thus — Reverence be to Sri 
Va.tr a Satwa. (Tib. Dpal-xdo-Yj^ems*Apah). Subject — The manner of 
subduing all male and female Shuts. The speaker is Va.ira Diiara jjido- 
rj£~ch'hang). L$if SO. Explication of several symbols (Sans. miUlra ) or con- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, &c. Several mantras and 
eercinonies to b*c performed for obtaining the favour of sue!} and such a 
demon. Translated by IIudIhia A'kara Varma, and GMong Ch'iios-kyi- 
SHES-RAI 4 . 

(Ba-HOG) on THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 

The lower or latter B. 

There is only one work, with the following title and contents - 

Sans. A'rija amogha pasha ltd! pa Raja. Tib. (30) I Iphags-pa-don-yod- 
, , 1 

pahi-xhags-pahi-ch'ho-ga-zhib-nwhi-rgyahpo. From leaf 1 — 5611. Minute des- 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of .A'rva Amooiia pa'kjia. 
The* salutation is thus — Reverence lie to Buddha , and to all Bodhisalicas". 
Subject — Inscription of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras , praises, instruction. 
The several parts of this volume have been translated by different per- 
sons at different tipies; the end, by Sha'kva and Gelong Rin-ch’iien- 

(« RUB*. * ** 

t 

• (Ma) Oil THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. ,* 

There are in this volume sixteen separate works ,or* treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are as 
follow : — 
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1. Sans. Sfirvu karma drama' a vishodhani^—ndma dlidrant. Tib Las- 

f 

i 

kyi-fgrib-pa-/hams , -i‘had-rnam-j)ar-sbyong-va-x/ies-bya-m/ii-gxungs. From teaj 
1 — 3. A dhdrani for making dear al,l the staihs of moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities). The salutation is thus — Reverence be to 
JIiiagava'n, (Tib. (W) Hchom-\duu-hdas,) the undisturbed. Kamo Raimi 
Traydya. There are a few mantras, and some benefits are enumerated as 

* r • • 

attainable by Repeating them. 

% 

2. Sans. Vidyd uttama mahd tan fra. Tib. Rig-pa-mctihog-gi-rgyud- 

ch’hcn-po. From leaf 8 — 365. A large tantra of the chief rid yd, tynght by 

a'kna' Doojf/ (Sans. Vajra Pain) by the permission of Ciioji-da'n-da's 
{Shaky a) at Shrdrasti, Mantras, with instruction how to make use o*f them*, 
on what occasions to write them ; on what days to perform the ceremonies 
and burn incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf 37.. 
Cha'kna' Douje' having prostrated himself at the feet of Chom-da'n-da's 
(Shdkya) utters this mantra — Kamo Raimi Traydsya; Namashaehau da 
Vajra Pdnisya Mahd Vqksha senapalisya ; Namashachand'a prdmatajidya, 
Mrdhd. lliri rniri firini, sicdhd. Ceremonies of llu iuia'ni, (Tib. fW) Xag- 
mo-drag-mo,) of Jay a rati, (Tib. *Rgyal-ca-chan-ma,) &c. Several sorts oi 
mamlalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of perceiving and 

i i u 

retaining what one has heard or learned. The ceremonies of Kartikeya 
(Tib. t 4 -) Smin-ttrng-gidnt ) ; of six great goddesses, as, l I m a' (Tib. ^ Ufidh- 
hxhtg ) ; kc. The expelling of evil spirits. The curing of lunatics (or madmcity, 
and of those suUcfing from consumption by several sorts of meat and, drink, or 
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potions. Several modes of ciAing also. On leaf $65 there is a daha 

in four lines thus : — (Tib. <">)' * * * 

Nad-ined-pn-^i-rnyed-pahi-mclihog. 

Ctihogxhes-pa-ni-vor-gyi- Mcl/'/tog, 

¥id-h\‘ tan-pa- ni-gn yen-gyi- h willing, 
Mya-han-hdas-pa-hde-vahi-vnch'hog. 

> Health is the chief acquirement. 

Content is the best riches. * 

Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 

Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 

« lVton-mch'hog-gsum-la-phyag-hfshal-lo. 

Reverence be to the three holy ones. 

.Translated by V in Y a kaha 1’tiabtia", and Pa'lsf.'cs, a Tibetan IjOlmm. 

From leaf 3(56 — 308. The eighty names of Ciia'kna' Doiuji' (Sans. I r ajra 

Pan /) togctlier with some mantras. , 

3. Sans. Vajra riddrana — ndma-dhdrau't. Tib. R do-rje -viutiu -par- 

» . 
hjom-pa — zhes-bya-rahi-gzuvgtt. From leaf 308 — 370. A dlidrani styled 

*• the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Soni c^nautras, and their efficacy. 

•t. Sans. Malta vajra merushihhara Id fa giira — dhdrani. Tib. (,f ’) IWo- 

rjelei-ri -rah-ch' hen-pahi-dse- mdhi-hhang-pa • hvtsegs-pahi — gximgs. From iedf 

370 — 419. The storied house (or palace) , on the top of the great diamond 

(iunhoveable) Ri-rab (Sans. Meru). A dhdrani. Salptation thus — Rcvereijee 
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be to Buddha an«J to all Bodhisatms. ,Told by Sha'kya, when he? was in 
• ' 

that house on the lop of the Merw. Subject— ^Praise of Sha'kya by the gods 
and Bodhisatwas. Exhortations to go tp him, and to hear his doctrine. His 
instruction on several subjects. Metaphysical speculation on the nature of 
Tathdgala (God) in a discourse between Cha'kna, Dorje' (Sans. Fajra 
Pdni) and Sha'badwa'tiiii-bu. Translated by the Indian Upddhyaya 
(M khan-po, master or professor) Smi.e'ndra Bodiii, Jna'na Siddiii, anA 
Band®" Y e'-siif/s-sde'. • 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita ana/a pramohdni — dhdrani. Tib. Rdo-rjv-mi- 
\\pham-pa-nd Atar-rah-tu-rmongs- hyed — g xungs. From leqf 419 — 424. The 
invincible Fajra , that makes blind like fire. All ,sorts of demons uttfer great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Chom-da'h-da's to protect them. His 
instruction to them. 

, * 

6. Sans. Dasha Fajrd Banina hriddya. Tib. (**) Lag-na-rdo-rje-hchufih - 

• # 

snyi/ig-po. From leaf 424 — 426. The essence of ten Fajra Pdn’ts. Some 
mantras and hija-mantras. 

7. Sails. Fajra dunda — Saga samaya. Tib. < 19 > Rdo-rjS-mch’hu — lain hi-, 

dam-ts'hig. From leaf 426 — 166. f Jhc Fajra (or diamond) beak ; or the oath 
or promise of a Saga (or serpent). Some ceremonies and mantras fo the 
Ndgas (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. The Sdgas promise that 
they will not hurt the corn, &e. t ** 

, 8. Sans. Sadhrisha aya ds'hfha. Tib. f30 > \tchags-mctihu-nag-po. Ledves 
466, 467. The black iron beak (or bill). 1 *. « 

9. Sans. Doha d&vUta — dhdrawi. Tib. ( Lchags-nxch'hu — g zutigs. Leaves 
469* 470. .The iron bill \or beak). A dlidran’i by Siia'kya to Ixdra, on 
the means of. subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. 

10. Another dharan’i of the same title. Leaf 472. 
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11. Sans. Kundalya mrffa hriddya—dhdrarii. Tib. l 52) ISdiut-xisi-thah - 

sbyrir-gyi-snying-po — gxnngs. Leaf 474. Some mantra# hy Doh.tf/ Kimovo. 
(Sans Vajra Chari (ta) on tTiepermission of Chom-da'n-da's, for the benefit 
of nil animal beings. . 

12. Sans. Malta hala — mafia ydna su'tra. Tib. <v,) Stohs-po-ch'he — theg- 
yya-cti hen-jjohi-mdo. />#//' 489. The great strong (or powerful) one. A. .«?//« 
of high principles. Some mantra# of Vajra Khodija Maiij? Dai. a — their 

effieacy. The Maha' Dai. a is Tathdgata , is Dherma , is all ; — therefore Ma'ra 

« 

or Ca'ma repairs for protection to Maha' Dai. a. , 

13. Sans. Vighnan vinaya gddatrd — dhdrarii. Tib. (: ' n \\geg*-sel-rahi — 
taxiing#. Leaf 489. A dhdrarii against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans. Malta yahsha shut pat aye ndra hirer a halpa. Tib. <*) Gnod- 

• s/>yin-gyi-sd('-i\pon-ch'hen-po-gar-mkhan-ri\oh'hog-gi-hrfag~pa. Leaf 521. 
Sha'kya in the palace of Kuv^.ra. a Inscriptions of the great mandala. 
Some ceremonies and mantras , and reflections on the supreme ’ spirit, by 
’Maha' Yaks'iia, upon the permission and benediction of Siia'kya, 

* * / • r • 

' 15. Sans. Jamb hala shrt — d/tdrarii. Tib. ' ,v *) Gnod-hdsin-dpal — g snugs. 

Leaf Til'd. A dhdrarii consisting of some 1 *ma ntrqs . ' 

If). Sans. Jamhhala Jalendra yath(i lasatd halpa-ndma. Tib. (:,7) Gnod-gnas- 
drang-poyi-\tar-\\bysng-vahi-rtog-pa. On the manner of the origin of Ja Mint ala 

.1 Ai.EXmtA. Many mantras. At the cud— ►Om 1 Supratis'htha F rtjraye, strdhd.. 

• . ' * 

» 

». * (Tsj) Oil THE EKiriTEKNTIl VOLUME. * 

». ... 

There is onlv one work in this volume, under the following title: — 

* . v 

Sans. Wtagarali A' ryd Tdrd mu' la halpa. Tib. <,,s > Uchom-ldau-hdas- 

• 

inaAxphags-ma-fgrol-mahi-vtsa-rahi-vtog-pa. From leaf 1 — 453. Minute des- 
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cription of religious rites and ceremonies conceding TaIra', a goddess, styled 
elsewhere, the mother of all Tat/ingafm. Chenre'stk (Sans. Avalokithhirara) 
sent by Amita'bjia from the Sukhnrati world,' visits Sha'kya, and after 
having, delivered to him Amita'hha’s compliments, praises him (Sha kva) 
in several verses (seven or eight). Sha'kya with Ciienue'sik, in a discur- 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There arc des* 
criptions of mnndalas, ceremonies, and some mantras. Instruction on several 
subjects. On the. six transcendental virtues. The subject of this volume 
is„ o in general, mystical and moral doctrine. Resides Ciienre'sik, several of 
Siia'kva’s disciples are introduced speaking, as Sha'ritu-bu, Moxgoi.yana. 
and others. . " 

(Ts'lt.i ) Oil THE XIXTKr.XTII VOLUME. 

, There are in this volume twenty-two. separate works. Their titles in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan,’ together with some short notices on their contents are 
as follow : — 

1 . Sans. Maui hhadra — dharani. Tib. Nor-bu-bzang-pohi-gzungs.' 
From leaf 1 — 3. The son of MaAa' Yaksiia Senapati visiting Sha'kya 
at Shrdvasti , promises to him. that whoever of the Gelongs and Gelongmas . 
slfalh daily thrice repeat this S nying-po ( mantra or bija~ma.it ra)-r—Namo llatna 
Traydya ; A Tama Muni Jihad ray a , Malta Vahsha . Senapatayc. &c. he will 
defend him, and supply all his necessities. 

2. Sans. Maui bhadra yaksha-sf.na halpa. Tib. ftt)) Gnod-sbyin-gyi-s(le~ 

i\pon-c/t'/ien-po-nor-lm~bzdng-pohi~rfog-pa. 'From leaf 3 — 20. Some ceremonies 
and mantras concerning Maxi Rhadiia. ^ 

3. Sans. Mehhnln — dharani. Tib. (,ll) Me-hha-la — gxungs. From leaf 
20 — 27. A dharani, styled Mehha/a (a girdle or zone). Name of a vidyd 
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tantra, told by Sjia'kya to K^n-wsV'h-vo, to keep safe Ghaciien-osix (Siuis. 
Rdhula) his son from the injuries of all softs of specif itxl demons, or evil 
, spirits. ** , 

4. Sans. Viibjd Raja — Shwdsa mnha . Tib. O 5 *) Wig-^nags-kyi-igyat-po- 
Hvugs~cli hen-po. - Leaves 27, 28. A principal v/dyd mantra , styled ** The 
great breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). He tglls to 
Siia'kya the several evils which he inflicts on all animal being#, and promises 
that he will not hurt such as shall keep and repeat the “ Shtvdm malm 

' rid yd mantra ." 

5. Sans. Pradahsha x ralrn tray a — dharani. Tib. Dkon-mefthog-gi- 

^ten-la^hrimwa-bya-vahi-gzinigs. Leaves 28, 29. A dharani to be rejjcated 
at circumambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
•The benefits arising therefrom. » 

' (i. Sans. Dahshini parishodhayi. Tib. t u ) Yon-yongssu-sbyong-va. leaves 

29, 30. The purification of gifts. Some niantras to be repeated. 

?. Sans. Jnydnol/ro — dharan i , surra gait parishodlmni. Tib. < w > Yc-shrs- 
* • 
1ada-kihi-gznngs-\\gra-va-thams-chnd-yongs-su-d)youg-ra. From leaf 31 — 33. 

The Tal-tree of knowledge (name of a linddha). m A dharani for the purifica- 
tion of all animal beings. There are some other short dhdranis . Fnwn leaf 
33—36. On the adoration of Bubdha. * * 

. 8. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd shata sahaera — dharani. Tib. {< ^ Shes-rab- 
l'yi-pha*rol-tH~phyin-pa-stong-phrag-\vrgya-pahi-gxvngs. A d haras’ i for com- 
prehending th e prajnd par amitd of 10(),0|)0 si alms. 

, 9. Another dharani for the prajnd pdramitd of 25,000 slaltas. 

10. Another ditto for that of 8,000 ditto. 
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11. Sans. Snbdhu paripriehch'ka-tarifra . 1 Tib. (r,r J Dpnng-bxangs-kyis^ 
zlws-pa-xkrxJtya-i'dJii-vgynd. ’ A' /antra dfcliyercd by Cha'kna' Dohje, at the 
request of SriiA'iir (one with a good or handsome?’ arm). Leave* 40, 41. Sub- 
ject — Instruction on the f ruits of good morals. 

12 . Sans. San a mandala samdnya ridhana guhya t antra . Tib. 'D/tyil- 
Uldiorathaws-c/iad-kyi-spyihi-ch’lio-ga-gxaug-ralri-rgyud. From leaf 71 — 108. 
(Icnerol rites and formula* used in every mandala. A mystical tantra , taught 
,by Cha'kna Doime' ( Vajra Pan’!). The salutation is thus — Reverence be to 
the All-knowing. Subject — Enumeration Of several sorts of mandala*, and 
description of the ceremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala. 1 Expli- 
cation of the several symbols (1 mudru) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala ; as, trisul, for Rudha,*, discus, for Vishnu : padma, for Huaiiaia'; 
•a javelin, for SaMBara ; a rajra, for Ikdka ; a furnace, for the god of tire.; 
a club, for Yam a ; a sword, for Niunm ; a snare, for the god of water ; a 

banner, 1 for Va yu ; a staff, for Kt:veka, &e. <kc. This is an instructive tantra 
« , 
on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandala s. It is in verse, and. 

in an easy style. ■ * 

13. Sans. Dlhjdnottara ritala krama. Tib. Hxam-g/an-gyi-pfiyi-ma- 

rm-)jar-pbye- ra. From IcaflOH — 11 '2. A gradual evolution of meditation. 

« , 

Several degrees of meditation. >. 

• 14. Sans. Stt xiddhikara malm tantra — Sddhanopamdyika ritala. "Tib. 

i t 

(ro) I^gs-jotr-grab-par-byed - paid - rgynd - clthcn -po - fas, s grub - pahi-thubs - rita** 
par-pkye-ra. From *V<//’112 — 187. ’ From a large tantra, on accomplishment; 
the analysis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Va.iha Ra'nY, (Tib. < 71 ^ Pliyag-ua-rdo-rjc ) on the request of Maha a 
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Bala Maha Chan'd'a. TiU (73) ^tobs-ch'hen-khro-vo-ch’hen-po. Subject— 
A detailed account of the means of arriving; at perfection (or of all religious 
and moral observances for 'sbtainingjt). Leaf 115. The required qualities 
of a teacher, who may officiate at tantrika ceremonies. Description of the 
several substances used in the sacrifices ; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 
scented water, lights, or lamps, &c. Stated periods of the day and night for 

I | | ® 

performing such and such religious observances or duties. TJhis is a fine . 
tantra, and in good language. 

15. ( Sans. Parin' ata chakra— Mahd Yana s&tra. Tib. (“’> Yoiigssu-bsno- 
rahi-hkhor-lo-theg-pa-ah'hen -pohi~mdo. From leaf 187 — 192. The state of 
arriving* at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing a benedic- 
tion upon any one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Enu- 
jration of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16. Sans. Mahd parin' ata raja samantraha . Tib. (7J) Yo?igs-su-hsno-vahi- 
tgi/al-po-ch'hcn-po — snags-dang-bchas-pa. From leaf 193 — 223. A principal 
benediction, together with some mantras ; or an .earnest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection of 
salvation (or, final emancipation.) Adoraion of several Buddhas and liodhi- 
satwas, gods, and demons. Translated by Vidya'xaka Phajiha' and Bande 
Ye'siie's ^NYiNcJ-i’p ; corrected by JDpal-otsf.'gs. Leaves 224, 225. . A 
prayer for obtaining the supreme degree of perfection, that one may be able to 
assi’st other animal beings that are suffering all sorts of miseries ; commencing 
-with — “llevereucc be to the three holy ones. Sans. Namo Jiatna Traydja." 
From leaf 225 — 227. Another prayer Addressed to C,h&nre'$ik, as the 
most merciful. From leef 227 — 229. Another prityer. Some other prayers. 
Vrom leafQSQ — 233. 
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17. .Sans. Surnti gdtha . Tib. {7 J'> l&d^-UgsJfyUs'higs^uAtchad-pa. From 
kqf 283 — 235. Some verses on happiness. 

18. Suns. Swastyayana gdtha. Tib. (7,;) Hd£-legssuA\gyur -rahi - Is'higs- 
nH-hchad-pa. Verses on the state of those tliat arc happy. Told by Sha'kya 
at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties — they that 
practise (or observe) them sire happy. 

n * ( • 

lj. Sans. r Dera pnriprictichha mangala gdtha . Tib. (77) Lhas-zhus-pahi- 
bkra^hi*-hyi-ts'higx-suA)chad-pa. Leaves 236, 237. Some benedictory verses, 
at the request of a god. Another ditto. 

f 20. Sans. Pahclta talhdgata mangala gdtha . Tib. (7H) De-bzhin-gshegs- 
pa A ft a hi bkra^his-hfiJs'higs^uAzcItad-pa. Benedictory verses or hymns on 
five Tafhdgatas (the five Dhydni Buddhas) commencing with Vaikoohana. 
Another hymn. 

21. Sans. Mangala gdtha. Tib. {7[)) Bkrashis-kyi -ts'higs-su- hchad-pa. 
From leaf 240 — 242. Benedictory verse, or hymn. 

22. Sans. Ratna tri swdsti gdtha. Tib. (Sl) > TikoH-mctiluyg-gsiim-gyiAikra- 
trfiis-kyi-tshigs-suAzchad-pa. Leaves 242, 243. A hymn on the three holy, 
ones, uttered by Ciiom-da'n-daV ( Shdlnja ) at the request of De'spa, (a 
liberal man) a householder. Translated by Ji'na-mitra, and Bandf/ Ye- 
JHE's-JDE'. 

1 , , 

( l)s A ) OR Till? TWENTIETH VOLUME. 

' There arc in this volume three separate works. Their titles and .contents 
are as follow < 

1. Sans. Sarva dlicrma mahd sdnti hodhi chitta hnlaya 1 Idjd. Tib. W 

t 

Cti]ios-thams-(',fuid-T(lsog)<-pa-ctiIten-po-bijang-ctihub-kiji-scmji-kun-liijeil-rgy(tl-po< 
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From leaf l — 9], then continued agpiin to 120. The great perfect One in all 
things (or respects), the pure Soul, the all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 
speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and existence of the Supreme 
being, and the proceeding of all things from him. The speaker, in gene- 
ral, is the supreme Soul, or the all-creating sovereign, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra Satwa, (Tib. (h '- ) Rdo-rjesems-dpah) the president of the 
live* Dhyani Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere.) He was before all things 
— He is existing from all eternity. Translated in the eighth or ninth century, 
by Sri JBinha Prabjia, and Bairotsana. 

2. Sans. Sarva talhagafa chitla jnttna guhya artha garhha vyuha rafra 
iautra hidhhi yoga dgama .yimaja sarra ridya sutra mahd ydna sdbhi samaya 
dhe.rma parydya riryuha udma sutram. The same in the Jiruzha. language (J 
.could not leslrn what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, which ro- 
manized stands thus — ITo-na-pan-ril-tiLpi-bu-bi-ti-hi-ti-tasifig-hun-hub-hang- 

t 

pang-ril-hub-pi-m-batig-ri-xhe-hal-pahi-nia-lnjang-kuhi-dang-rad-ti. The same 
in Tibetan.* 1 De-hxlthi-gsliegs-pa-thams-chad-hji-thugs-gsang-rahi-y&shes-dim- 
gyi , - snyi ng-po - rdo- rje-\ tkod -j tali i- rgyud-rnalA 1 byor-grvh-pa-kmt-hdvs-rig-pahi- 
m do -Iheg-pa - ch'hen -po-mnoii -par-rdsogs-j. : - eh'lm-kyi-xnam -grangx -mam -par- 
hkod-jm -zhes-hya -raid -nulo. From leaf 120 — 408. The essence of the mys- 
teries of all the Tajhdgatm, &t\ The subject, in general, is mystical .ami 
moral doctrine. * Translated from the Brudrn language, in the Bruxha coun- 
try, by Dhehma Bouiii Dana Rakshita, and the Tibetan Lolmod Cii'iik- 
-t$.\n-.vkyk's. * 

3. lS r o Sanscrit title. Tib. (H,) D^-tzhin-gshegs-pa-iha}m-ehad-hy}-giiang- 
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va, &ic. From leaf 408—503. Tho mysteries ior secrets) of all the Talhd- 
gatas, &c. This is' considered as’part of the former treatise. 

Note. — This whole volume is old fashioned, and of little authority, except to the Snyigmapa 
sect (the must ancient among the Buddhistic sects in Tibet). 

(Wa) or the twenty-first volume. 

I 

This volume contains the four following works or treatises : — 

1. Sans. Sarva tathdgatu chit fa guhya jndna artka garbha vajra krodha 

hula tanira pinthdrtha vidya yoga siddhi ndma mahd ydua sii/ra. Tib. f K,) De- 

# # t 
bzhin-gshegs-pa-lhams-ehad-kyi-thugs-gsavg-vahi -ye sites -dou -gyi snymg-po- 

ihra-ro-rdo-rj6hi-rigs-kun-\\dus-rig-pahi-mdo-rnal-\\byor-grnh-pahi-xgyud-ehes* 
bya-ra-theg-pa -ch'hen -pold -mdo. From leaf 1 — 139* The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Tatlidgatas. A treatise for . 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajra Krodha hula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A tanira of the perfect Yoga. A trea- 
tise of high principles. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine. 

2. Saiis. Shrtr guhya garbha tativa vinishchaya. Tib. fW! > Djtal-gsmtg- . 
vahisnying-jto-de-kho-na-nyid-rnam-par-nes-pa. From leaf 139 — 171. Ascer- 
tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries. The salutation is 
thtts- -Reverence be to Ciiom-da'n-da's Kuntu ZJzano-iyj. (Sans. Bhagavdn 

i , , 

Santa a la llhadra). Subject — Metaphysical and moral doettine. 

t 3. Sans. Vajra satwa mdyd jdla guhya sarva adarsha-tantra. Tib: ,ft7) 
’Rdo'-rjesems-dpahi-sgyu-hphrid-dra-ra-gsang-va-thams-ehad-kyi-me-long-zhef,-'* 

i 

bya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 171—267. The illusory net work (or cover) 
of Vajua Satwa (the Supreme being) or a tanira, the mirror of all mysteries. 
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The salutation is thus — Om ! jteveiynce ho to VaiuochaNa. (Tib. ll»aw« 
parsnang-mdsad.) Hum! Reverence to Ak«iiojuiya. (Tib./ 89 * Mi-shyod- 
pa.) Ah ! Reverence to Amjta'biia'. (Tib. (,J0) Snang-va-mthah-yas.) Subject 
— Buddhistic ritual and theology. Delivered by Vajra Satwa (Tib. (9,) Rf/«g 
rje-scms-d pnh ) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this sdtra 
Pradha'na, (Tib. Gtso-ro,) Mahd Purus ha (Tib. (!ri) Slryes-fiu-chheu-po) on the 
qlierfes of VajrA Diiaha, (Tib. lldo-rj6-\\ch'hung) the lord of all mysteries. 

• Queries by Rdo-zme'-z/cii’iiano — W hy the five ( Dhydui ) Buddhas, several 
specified Bodhisatwas , and goddesses, as Mamaki, Tara*, Sita', Are., wore 
called so? Translated by V imaIjAAI itr a, and by Uandis' .Ina'na Kc'ma'rA. 

# 1. In Tibetan only. f9 b Gating- nihi-snyitig-po -dc-kho -no- nyid~hes -pa . 

From /tv//’2(i7 — 427. The essence of mysteries — the real nature of the human 

soul, or its identity with the divine spirit that animates the whole of nature. 

• • 

The salutation is thus — Reverence be to Cho.m-1)a'n-1)a's Kuntu Zanu-co, 
(Sans. Bhugardn Summit a Jthadra). Subject, as above. This is an appendix 
to the former treatise. 


‘ • , ( ZriA ) Oil ’I’ll K TWKXTYrSKCONI) VOT.I’MK. 

» 

There arc in this volume fifteen separate works, besides some small and 
inconsiderable fragments. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, 
some ishort notices <3li their contents, are as follow : — 

i 

• ]. Sans. Dl'id jdfi mahd may d-t antra adtna. Tib. (;),) Lha-mo-sgyu-hphrid- 

* 

»■ ca-elfhcii-mo-xhcs-hya-oahi-rgyud. From leaf 1 — 47. A iantra of IXr'vi'- 
•ia'i.i maha' ma'ya'. Ritual and mystical, doctrine. ^ * 

2. Tib. Gsang-cahi-snyhig-pq-de-J(ho-mt-uydknes-pahiAila-nm~ch'hen~po. 
From leaf 47 — 83. Essence of mysteries. The real great Supreme one. The 
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salutation is thus — Reverence to Chom-da'n-d^'s, Kltnttt Zang-po, Ye'she's 
« 

Bla'ma' Chkn-iO (to Bhaoava'n Samanta Bhadra, the supreme lord of 

% 

wisdom). ( ... 

^ :i. Sans. Manju S/tri karma chattmr chakra guhya tantra. Tib. < 97 > Hjam- 

dpal-tas-hzhi-hkhor-lo-gsang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf&S — 102.’ The four works 
of Manjit Shi, 9t a tantra on the mysterious chakra (wheel); again continued 
in an appendix to leaf 107. The salutation is thus — Reverence be to /f jam- 
opal Ye'-she's Si: ms-op a ii, (Sans. Manju Shri Juana Satwa). Subject — 
Mystical and moral doctrine. 

1 -t. Saus. Sana talhdgata budanutlara guhya ranoshi. . axlucattama rina 

tut mat a tantra udma. Tib. l)e-hzhhi-<rxhegs-j>a-thaiHx-chad-leyi-<igongs-pq , 

b/a-na-tnrd-pa-gsang-ra, rta -nick' hog- rot -pahi-rgyud -ck'heu-po-zhes-hya-ra. 

From leaf 1 07 — 171). The mind (or thought) of all Tatkdgatas, the greatest 

#* 

mystery. A tantra , styled the “ sporting fine horse.” Salutation — Reverence 

Ik- to (Tib. < - v,) ) 1 )va l.-ui >()-/(.) lo -SE .M s-op a 1 1 {Shri Vajra Satwa). Subject — 

Mystical and moral doctrine, ‘delivered by Dorjk' Dsin (Sans. Vajra Dhara) 

the supreme Buddha , at the request of Ciiakna' Dohje' (Sans. Vajra Pant) 

a Bodhixatwa. Description of inahdalas, ceremonies, mantras, provinces of 

several Buddhas, and their perfections. Leaf 150. How to represent the five 

Buddhas , Vaiuochana, &e. with their symbols (Tib. < lu) ) Phyag-rgya. Sans. 

Mndra) in a tnandtda. '<• ' 

% « 

5. Saus. Shri llvrnka knruna kridita tantra guhya gainb/nra uttama ndtma. 

Till Dpa/~he-ru-ka-snying-rje-ro/-pahi-rgyud — G sang- va-zab-ntohi-'n xctihog^m 

ches-bya-vu. From leaf 179 — 285, ' A tantra of Sni IIk'uuka (a name of 
* »* 

Buddha) on the displaying of mercy, or the most profound mystery. Re- 
verence be to (Tib. < ,02 >) ZIpal-rdo-rje'-sems-oi’ah (Sans. Shri Vajra Satwa)!' 


or 
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Subject — Mystical theology. # Description of* mandalas , ceremonies, and man- 

Iras, such as this — "Om! Shi Hf„'ruka tnqha pajra, safya dust am samaya 

mudra jura veshaya , Siti Hi;'ki t ka, Hum, That '. (Leaf 267). 

» 

6. Sans. Sarva paHc/ta amrita sdra siddi malm rulta hridaydna. Tib. twn 
Thams-chad-bdad-xtsiAnahi-rang-hdiiu — D nos-grub -ctihen -po-mje-vahi-snying- 
po-vt\ch'hog. From leaf 285 — 287. They all (the five Buddhas) are like the 
five kinds of Amrita — an essence that comes near to the great perfect one. 
Salutation — Revereuecbe to (Tib. < 1() h) Dpal-kun-tu-bza'ng-po (Sans. Shri 

Sa manta Bhadra). Subject — The nature or essence of Buddha . 

» 

7. Sans. Amrita rasayana, «S ;c. §c. Ambrosia essence. From leaf 267*— 
i. A remedy against the diseases of both the body and the mind. The 

means of acquiring that ambrosia. 

8. Sans. Vujayu Bhagavdn maha Baja. Tib. flU!,) Behom~\danA\das~guyis- 

* a ^ 

me.d-hji~xgyal-po-eh'hen~poda-phyag-\\ts'hal-lo. Leases 293, 294. Reverence 
Ik? to (or 1 adore) Bhagava'n, flic most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 
ceremonies. 

i * 

* 9. Sans. Stana maha, darn jxme/ta. Tib. f,,Kil l\bra$-bu-ch' hrn-pa-lna- 
b sgral-m. ' From leaf 294 — 299. Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quences). Some ceremonies and mantras. 

10. Sans. Tathdgata panelm buddhanam-namah. Tib. < I " 7 > Rigs-\fia-bdp - 
rar-gshegs-la-j)hyag-\\1s'hal-lo. From leaf 299 — 301. Reverence be to the five 

i 

Sugqtas ( Tathdgatas or Buddhas). On the means of obtaining emancipation, 
^ud the*state of being united with the Supreme spirit — or on the Malm yoga. 

11. Sans. Amrita hundlialali. Tib. *l 0t h Bdud-rtsi-hkhyil. The gathering 

• * 

together of nectar (like a small pond). Description of mandalas , and of some 
•ceremonies. 
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12. Sans. Amrita kalasha mldki. .Tib. ( 103 > Rdn'd-rtsi-bum-pahi-lung. 
t'rom leaf 303 — 308. An instruction on tlic nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and mantras. 

13. Sans, Bhagarun Manju Shri,$e. Tib. Kchum-ldau-hdax-hjam-dpal. 
From leafX 08 — 310. Praise to Man.h; Sri, by several Buddha .v and gods. 

14. Sans. I'ajru mantra Jihirvmnti warn fan fra mima. Tib. fm * Drag- 
siiagx-hdtts-jja->ida-rje-rff<a-vahi-rgyud-cln’x-/iya-va. From letrf 31 0 — 369- Cere- 
monies and mantras for acquiring superhuman powers. Translated by 
Pa mi a Sambiia'iia, (Tib. ,l,2 > Pad~ma-\\hynng-gnas) and Baihotsa.va, in the 

i 

tifhe of Iviiiu-suonc^dk'hi’-tsan. 

15. Sans. fjoka nfotra pa jit tan Ira ndma 9 manohhika nan taka. Tib. (in ;. 
Tijtg'-rfcn - mclihod - hstod -sgrub -pa -r tea - vaJti •vpryud-che# - hi/a -ra. From leaf 
:J(i{) — yj)7. A li original /antra on the means of obtaining or acquiring Him, to 
whom the world oilers sacrifices and utters praises ; — or on the union with the 
Supreme spirit. The salutation is thus — ifcevereuee be to Cuo.u-da'n-das- 
Dorje' I)sin (Sans. Bhagavaii Vajra dhara) the supreme Buddha . 

.. Noth. — Tlie titles of some of the smaller works in this volume have luvn written 'and 

translated erroneously. In general all these works are of little interest. Here ends the last voluim 

of the ViGYUT Class, as also of the whole Kah-cyck. , 

I beg, in conclusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the proper names of IhuUlftas. 

Jiotffn'sa/iras, gods, demons, countries, cities, &e. Ace. though they occur in* the text in Tibetan only, 

1 » % 

I have frequently expressed either in Sanscrit, alone, or sometimes in both Sahscritand Tibetan, with 
the aid of the Sanscrit and Tilietan vocabulary in my hand. As also, instead of / >’c uom -/.oa n- n iVa 
(Bij.vjava'n) I have frequently written Sija'kya. *- V4 ^ 
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ABSTRACT OP. THE CONTENTS 

OP THIS 

BSTAN-HGVH R.* 

By Mu. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOItOSI, 

HICUliO-UUNOARIAN OP THANSYJ# VANIA. 


PilK Qgx t TUftan-YLgynr is a compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits , and some 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era. The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
. classes, — the and «rv, K gyud and M do, ( Tan fra and Sutra classes, in 
* Sanscrit). The “ II gyud? mostly pn tantriha rituals and ceremonies, " 
flakes eighty-seven volumes. The “ Mrfo, 1 ' on science and literature, 
occupies one hundred and thirty six volumes. One separate volume 
contains hyijin? or praises on several deities and saints. And oik* volume 
i is the Index for the whole. 


* An Abstract of the contents of the Tfafan-VLtfyjir collection will only'be given here, without 
mentioning the Sanscrit titles of the works, since they have nyt been introdut^d into the Index 
•volume, now in the writer's possession ; Acitlier had the Author, when in Tibet, sufficient leisure to 
turn over the volumes for copying the Sanscrit titles. But it was observed by him that the titles of 
many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in TilH’tan only. These volumes are not in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society. • 

H 4 
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The following list, contains sinnc of the w,orks ^numerated in the Index, viz.; 

r ♦. 

First, the collection of -Hymns, &c.;« Secondly, theR gyud; and. Lastly, 
the M do class. 


I. £w r ( ZfSTOD-TS’H OG S ). 
Collection of fly Hints or Praises. 


1. (*!) US' 5 ' qsj*W’ I K'hyad-pttr -du - Up’ hag* -pa hi -httfod- pit 

A liynm (or praise) on the Most High. 

* 

52 . vr qqqr y t De/ii-hgrel-pa. A commentary on the preceding, &c. 

/ ' 

a«N *H 3 V *>t)' it Q' u I Phamts-clml-wdthyen-pa-^canff- 

• p'/iyug-cli'fien-pofii-bstod-pa. A hymn on the omniscient Almighty 
I iord. 

j « 

4. <r W ig‘T 5' §5’ rjx* V I Lha-lats-p hvl-du-byung-var-hstotl-pa . A 

"hymn on Him who is exalted above all the gods. • 

< ' ' 

5. ,XQ’ S’ *>x* I JMi i-xgya - cither- bshnd-pn. A Vritti . (or an explanation 

* at large) of the former. .. ‘ - 

' i 

(i. N5<V" S<V' 3’ M I Sfvigs-rgi/ax-kyi-bslorl-pa The praise of liuddha. 


7. *«V’ Sf <3T *I4<V’ VfV w 114’ *rV «T «ff4’ *$’ ^ I Ch'/ios-sku-fa-wuts - 

pahi-yon -tan -f huh -mong-ma -yin -jHt/ii -batod-pa. A hymn on the special 
qualities inherent in the person of tli'e Supreme intelligence. 
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8. v f** V §v or qgv q T Dq-k'/to-na-ttyjd-Ia-bstod-pa. A hymn on the essen- 
tial nature of God (or on the faittwa). * 

M 

i 

9- * 15 V qsT *T T q$V q f Hduil-btul-va-fa-bsfod-pH. A praise to h]m who 
has overcome the devil, (to liuddha). 


10. ’aw §’ 5’ q$V V T Clfhox-kyi-Ai'yhigg-su-hxtod-pa. A'.hymn oh the 

mansion or root of morality. 

11. VX T V r Dpe-mcd-par-bsfod-pa. The praise of the incomparable. 

> t 

12. q£«t <JW’ W qx r qi 1 1 ji^-xtrndffgAu/ax-pur-bgtod-pa. Aprjii.se 
to him who went away from the world. 


13. §’ or q£V q 1 Si’m-iyi-vdo-Tje-fa-biifwl-pa. Praise to the essence 

of the soul (to the Supreme soul) or spirit , 


14. vvypqx' q$V q T Dou-dan-par-bgtud-pa. A hymn on the real or holy 
intelligence. 

‘ •• 

15. Qi’ ztfjifV q* T Sku-gxim-la-bxlod-jKt. A 'hymn on the three bodies 
* or persons, ( Dharmadtdya , , Sambhoga-kdya and Nirrdna-kdya). 

.6. *ig*P or q^y qQ’ <?sjT q t Shi-dmm-la-bxlo^palii-bgrcl-pa. A com- 
ment on the above. • 


7. yw #3’ qx T g* z$ X$V V T Sems^‘hanA\\gu-rard>ya-valii-bit(Hl-pii. A 
hymn exhilarating the animal beings. 
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IS. xxr g* *}’ i Qj’ s* gv t|Q' n t J$hes-r l ab-kyi-p'ha-rol4up'hyin-pahi~ 
bs/od-prt. The-prai.se of Die excellent ‘Wisdom. 


]J). §<V T GR’AIQ’^V M r \haui-gyis-mi4'hyab-pahi-\)stod~pu, A hymn 
on Him whom the mind cannot conceive. ’ 


20. t^'v v’ QW ifi’ v 1 \\stod-pii-lmA\(h»‘par-hst6d~pa. A praise 
on Him who is above all praise. 

V 

$ 

«jf. 5* y *rv xid* uss s' I Wla-m-mrd-jMilri-bstod-pa. A hymn on Him above 
whom there is none (the Supreme being). , * , 

22 . t' viT S’ sVyc VQ’ *»iv V I lijcAitsunAyam-Apnl^yi-don^dam-^ 

pahi-hstod-pa. A hymn on Jam-pal, ( Manju-Sri, , the god of wisdom). 


23. Q«m’ M’ QF*r W §’ I'T V i 1 1 plnigs-paAxjam-Apal-gyi-sii ying- 
\je-/a-hstod-pa. A hynm on the mercy of A'uva M.\ n jk-Sjm. 


2 k 


WT *$’ *tlv §’ *f£V iy or v 1 ( J uas^dt'heu-po-brgyad-hyi-mAt'hod- 
, rfeuda-bstod-pa. Praises and hymns on the holy shrines (Sans. Chaitya), 
at the eight different places, (containing the relics of 'S iCyk va). 


•J.).' «fes' <T *3$’ W’ S' &<H' T nr Mdsad-pa-bc/iu-gnyis-kyi-ts'huf4a-hsto:U. 
pa. A hvmn* on the manner of 'the twelve acts (of Jiuddha). 


26. g*!’ qIt W h$’v n I Phyag-bts'hnUvahi-bslod-pa. A praise to be re- 
peated at the time of adoration, (or prostration before a Buddha's 
image). 
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87. Mfap 4N’ Q$V *j§* V T D^yo/-»a.»^-h^-jpaAt-l^/o<^w. A praise 

to the deliverer from fyell. • 

» 

28'. &*r q&r QSN' <*1’ *r q>s*i<vr *jx* qv if m i Sangs- 

sgyas-BchtmiAdan-bdas-la-bstod-pa, hstiags-par-hos -pa -bifiags -pa. Praise 
’• *to Buddha? the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised. , 

i , 

29. w*V *is«f' or H5T w £r ^ I Dkon-mch'hog-gsnm-la-bltra-skis- 
hyi-hslod-pa. Benedictory praises to the- three holy ones, {BuddhA, 

I 

Dharuia. and Safigha). % 


30. <V=<V' Sv si' V T Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mtshan-la-hstod-pa. A 

praise on the characteristic points of a Buddha's body. 

J 

31. *14®!’ OW Q$V MQ' T Gchig-las-hp'hros-jjahi-bsiod-ptt. The praise 
'of Him who issued from the same one. 


32. S*f’ &’ if' *$V *4 1 Saugs-rgyas-sum-ehu-rtsa-lnahi-hstod-pa. 
.The praise of thirty-five Buddhas. 

A 

33. I. 4 !' MQ' n£V V 1 Ts'hig-brgyadpahi-bstod-pa. A praise of eight words. 

> . 

34. s,*iV ***]' *is*r g. x$v V T Tikon-mctihogigsum-gyi-bs'tod-pa. A hymn on 
the three holy ones. 

35. sQ WT *4 T Dehi-hgreUpa. Its commentary. 

1 . • 

* 

36. to’ ttft? «f*V *IS*T’ 0’ *5$V VT Yang- dJiou - mch'hog- gsum-gyi-bstod-pa. 

Another hymn on tho three holy ones. 

■ ’ I 4 
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# • t 

87. < y$* of y$’ y T BrgyqAfta-bchH-jMhi-hstod-jHt. Hymns, consisting of 

a hundred and fifty slogan. 

:js. <q Qq-TT y t Dehi-\\gr el-pa. Its commentary. 

v 

t %/ 

:{<). «l|Q' yy s' V. T Gan dihi-\ )stod-pa. The praise of a boil, (or of a wooden rattle^. 

40. &T y£v v t Spel-war-hstoil-pa. Praise in prose and verse. 

41. v kickin' y* S*fN' J&y V y?V y I Jh , -hxhiu-g.dwgs-pa-fh(hus-«had-la- 

hs tod-pa. A hymn to all the Tathdgatas, (Buddhas). 

42. *W*T ¥4' QW ^5' gy* yQ’ y?V y t 1lcho>u-\dan-hdas-sha-lyirfhufj-pahi- 

Q i 

l vslod-pa. The praise of the mighty Sjia'kya, the triumphant. 

48. SfV W stacp W yv y?v y I You-tnn-vaChah-yas-par-hstod-pa. A praise 
to Him whose perfections are infinite. 

14,,q«i W W yQ’ s"v gsr yi Yon-tan-mt'hah-yas-judii- 

ts'higdehur-hyas-pa. Comment on the above, in expkpatory , verses.. 

I 

45: nsn Ssr it' s*r QW’ QW y or y$v y i Sa)igs-rgyas-nn/a-nan-las'>\\das-pa- 
la-hstod-pa . A hymn on the death (deliverance from pain) of a Buddha, 
or the praise of that svfra in which the death of Shakva is described... 

„ o 

4G. yy kin’ yQ' yfv y t lifthags-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise of the confession of 
sin. A commentary on the same. 


47. N5N’ gV w y$v y§’ y?V y I Sattgs-rgyf.s-dvang-bskur-vaki-bstod-pa 
A hymn <n the inauguration of Buddha. 
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48. xw*r Q^v’ <JT V’ WP,** t’ q£V S’ S&SV t tichomJda/i’hdasda- 
bsfwj-pa-dpaUrdo-rje'-hdsin-gyi-dttjangs. A hymn to Biiaoava’n, sung by 
Vajba Dhara. A commentary on the same. 

• . 

49. v qqy *4 T l)e-bahin-gshegs ~pa Amhi -b$tod-pa. A 

’• • hymn on five Tathtigatas {Buddhas). " 

Ditto on seven ditto. 

/ 

Ditto on eight ditto. 


50. 3’*T W qsw uq* V J Rfib-tii-sna-var-uam-langs-paM-hstod- 

% * 

pa. A hymn to be said very early in the morning (when rising from 
bed).' 

1 

51. «iw' M' *3f" S' «r*v Stf or g«i’ qlor w x$V *4T Gnas -ch'hen -po- 

bxgyad-kyi ■ mch'hod-rten-kt-p’h yag-bts'hal- vahi-bstod-pa. A hymn of adorn- 
* “ 1 

. tion to the holy shrines in the eight places (where the relics of Siia'kya 

were deposited). ,» 

• * 

52. HSf'T <V5<V' §<V* «r x#v q xp*e;’ g’ zj t Bskal-bzailfi- 
■ | ■* 

saugs-rgyasrstong-gi-bstod-pa, bshal-bzang-rgyan -gyi-p'krcng-va. An 

•* ornamental rosary of the happy age ; or hymns on the one thousand 
Buddhas of the happy age. , * 

58. gx* j?’ nqg* $Q' V I Sbyor-va-hxhihUhaJu-bstod-pa. The praise of 
, the four joint gods. 

54. qs*l' §V *V $f* SW *4' ST *(«£*' T V | Tidag-nyid-ch’hen-po-grags- 
pa-rgyul-mWkan-ia-bsfod-pa . A praise to the great Lore?, the standard of 
renown, (or an encomium on a peat Lama of this name). 1 
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55.. 5 ' *p vt* V *V S’ lw*r v j* Bla-yia^Hi-pa-c/i'kofi-hji-Ygyal-po- 

la-hstotl-pa* Encomium on a holy I/tma, the prince of morality. 

f 

56. sV’ <1*1' <?Qi 8*f H I Dus-mctitwd-hzhihi-ls'hig-lehnr-byas-pa. 

Four sacrifices made at certain times, explained in verse. ‘ 


A f 


57- ! S W’ S’H-SV *T •1-5*1’ HQ' QSjqj’ Hi Ts'higs-su-hchad-pa-gchig-pahi-hgrel-pa. 
The comment of a single sl6ka. 


58. S’ 3*1’ VQ' *$V H I Shdhya-Chub-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise of Shakya- 
T’HUB-PA. 

Besides these there are yet mifny other praises, hymns, and prayers among * 

the Tantras, addressed to some particular deities, or tutelary gods, \c. kc. 

\ 

1 

1 1 

T.he authors and translators of the above specified works or treatises mv./'be 
found in the Index (s*iv *«i, Djtar-ch'hag) of the Bstan-hgy'ar compi-’ 
lation. 
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» 

1 # * 

IT. ft* HCYtlD, (Sans. T/wtra). 

According to the Index, there ate in this class 26^0 treatises of different 
sties, filling eig]ity-seven volumes. They treat in general of the ‘ritual* 
and ceremonies) of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists, interspersed with 
I'yauy instructions, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The Index specifies 
twenty-four chapters, as the contents of the whole of this clilss. They aw* 
as follow : — 

it 

1st Clioi). w S' Q(*V i Dux-kyi-hk’hor-/o. The circle of time, (Sans. Kdht- 
ihakra.) in five volumes. *1 — 5. fifty-two treatises. 


2nd Chap, uv Kde-vnch'hog. The chief of happiness. (Sans. Samhara,) 

in nine volumes, * — *5. one hundred and eighty-eight treatises. 

. * 

■in\ Chan, s’ *• i\ A>-iv/o-iyV. O mighty Lord! (Sans. Ut-Vajm) eight 
• * « • 
volumes, si — one hundred and sitfty treatises. 


ttli Chap. W *' W *l«S. Dpat-rdo-rji-grlan-hzhi. The lour uwbfr 

. diamond scats \Sri chatur Vajrasana).' Part of the Q volume— fourUen 

» . 

treatises. 




»th Chap. **' »<•$' |S* S’ T Sgyu-hp'hrul-rh'hen-mohi-vgyud-kyt-skor. 

( Mahd-mayd ) Tantrika works on the great illusion. Part of the Q volume 
—twenty-six treatises. 

ith Chan. <■ i-lrjsv' SO' l IWo-^-brfW-r. IsihiM. (Mtjrti-amnta) tlie 

‘ precious drink of immortality. , Part of the « Toiome-thrcc.tn.wtwa. 

K 4 
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7th Chap. N5N* Sn* av m r Sangs-xgyas^hod-ya. ( Buddha-hapata) the skull 
of Buddha. • Part of the v volume-*— seven treatises. 

t 

, r * 

i 

8th Chap. <vp<vt |<v gx t Sangs-rgyas-mnyam-sltyor. The union wi/h 
Buddha {linddha Yoga) vj — x, twenty-four treatises. 

i 

Oth Chap. 3[V »f, &e. *iT QgX' *$• St t Sgrol-ma , <$t\ <$c. r»<i/-l%o/-- 
ch'ltm-pohi-rgyud. Tara', the goddess, &t\ &c. Tantras of the Mahd 
Yoga kind. Ql volume — eighty-five treatises. 

t 

•v 

* 

10th Chap. *T Qgx* y<?' anN* §■ *>v Q5<vr v i Bnaf-hhyor- 

(’h'/ten-pohi-fhahs-lyi-rgyud-gsang-ra-hdus-pa. Tantras on the method of 
abstract meditation (of the‘ Malm Yoga kind). A collection of mysteries. 
t\ — aj, sixteen volumes — one hundred and ninety-six treatises. 


Mth Chap. «lfly 5fX i Gshin-vjt-gshrd-kyi-s/tor. The Lord of death, 

(or of the dead) Yam a. S — y, two volumes — one hundred and thirty-six 

• • 

treatises. 


12th Chap. qi* (*T Qgx’ g\ ajv S’ yQ’ Sf'x) Kits' ft an-hrjod, (r uat- 
, \\byor- h/a-med-du-bhral-uahi-sltor). Enumeration of the divine attri- 
butes of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Mab/t 
Yoga or abstract meditation). Part of the y volume — twenty -nine 
treatises. 


13th Chap, nv XT *13*)' ff, ice. Me-ctihcn-ral-gchig-ma, «$<?. Twenty- 
five male and - female deities. Part of the 3 vplumc — nineteen 
treatises. 
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14th Chap. 8«i* v V* £, P , hyfjg~nn-sdo-xje. (Va.tra Pa'ni'J on several deities 
of this tribe/ as emblems of power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. $ — 

volumes — sixty-five treatises. 


15th Chap. Qgx’ sp aft* |v jf£r si x i Il/k?£-h byor-hla-med-rgyud-sde* 
, spyihi-sltor. Tantras on the Malm Yoga , or the theory, meditation, and 
practice of the Mahd-yogts, ar — A volumes — one hundred and fifty-five 
treatises. 


1 (ith Chap. Wr Qg • «-• |v S’ sfr 1 Rnal-hbyor-rgytal-lryi-skor. Tantras on the 
• eoihmon Yoga* # — 3, nine volumes — twenty -seven treatises. 

17 th Chap. ar<|<v blts'ftan-brjod. Enumeration and definition of several 

* 

divine attributes, <v — 3 , four volumes — ninety dive treatises. 

* » 

18th Chap. sap <vV Nan-song-slryong-ygynd. Tantras for lessening 

the number of the damned, or of those suffering in hell and other places 
of the bad transmigrations, 3 — 5 ,, four volumes— thirty-eight treatises. - 

1 

lj)th Chap, s$V MQ’ |y, Spyod-palti-rgyud. Tantras treating of the practices 
of devotees, c-~- 3 , two volumes*— seven treatises. * * 

I 

SOth* & 21 st Chap. §• §y Byd-raM-xgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 
tion,, $ — 5 , seven volumes — six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 

ll, * 

» 4 

22nd Chap. B*r «r «is*r §y if qq ; Theg-pa-gsw-rgyud-sde-bz/ti. Treatises 
jan the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of Tantras , 5 volume 
— twenty-one treatises. 

• $ 

23rd Chap. Jr *tQ’ *' *1, Gtor-malu-ch'ho-ga, Syc. Syr. Ilite3 and ceremonies 
conceming offerings to t|ie evil spirits, 5 volume. 
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V-ttli Chap. «ivx.' MQ’ *<v* Gsaf-du-bchug-pahi-ch'fiog-taMan. 

Treatises lately added t*> the TanfraU , on initiation, consecration, eman- 
cipation, &e. from y to s— fourteen .volumes. • • 

Such a^o the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of the' 2 'antra cla$$. 


Here follow tl|e titles of some of the treatises contained in 'the above < t mf- 

m 

m crated chapters : — 

Nock. — Tht 1 Tibetan letters prefixed denote the volume in which they may lx* found. By the 

thirty Hinkle letters, without any apparent vowel sign, the Tibetans express on registers the 

numerals from one to thirty , afterwards, from thirty-one ttj sixty, by adding to each 'letter th* 

vowel sign (* ) “ i from sixtv-one to ninety, by adding from ninety-one to 

a hundred and twenty, by adding (^ ) “ c and from one hundred and twenty-one to one 

v 

hundred and fifty, by adding to each letter the “ ##” ( ). 

» 

(5>S, *1) 5 AT t Dus-kyi-hk' hor-lo. (Kata-chakra) the circle of time, 

"sir ' 

in a proper sense; but' it is taken generally as the mine of a particular 

god presiding over several other gods of inferior rank. This system. 

«• 

originated in the north of Asia, in the fabulous Sliamhhala , in the environs 
of the river Sihon (or Sita\ and was introduced into India in the tenth 
f (entury after Christ. Beside the several rites and ceremonies to be 

• i ^ e 

observed in representing the male and female deities oV this department, 

« 

, the chief doctrine taught in this system is that on the nature of A f m- 

«• # f , 

Buddiia, and the worship most acceptable to him. 

♦ ( 

• * 

v *r «rs* QS t Dri-ma-med-yahi-hod. " Spotless light” is the title of a, 
large commentary on the above work. 

5.N’ §’ Qf».v OlQ* t T)us-kyi-\\k'hor-lohisgruh-t'babs. / On the rituals 

and ceremonies of the Kala-chakra system. 
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*1 SSQT Ql^A' S' * * «i t ) Dky(l-hk'hor-gt/i-ch'fio-ga. 
the Mandate. 


The ceremonies of 


^< 3 f Qpx’ S* «r4* 5*1 r Dkyil-hk'hor-gyi-man-nag. Directions for j)er forming 
the ceremonies in the Mandates. 

§S> 5 S&T Q!»X' S’ *«f' 4i*i t Dhyil - 1 dt’hor-gyi-sdom-is'hig. Contents of instruc- 
tions and vows. 


5V Qi»x' or. Qg*i’ V9’ JfN’ S' *rs<v t Dus-hk'hor-te-bjug-vahi-rtsis-kyi- 

* * 

• bsfan-bchos. An introductory astronomical work to the Kala-chakra. 


• sT qM' MQ' &V T Nyi-da-btlsin-pahi-xfsis. Calculations of the eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 


afd&W *i' s*S' VQ’ <v«;<v’ I $\ch'kog-gi-dang-p')hi-$angs-rgyas. The chief 
first Buddha , Am-BunniiA. 

5s xq* ui^«v i liab-gnus. Consecration (of any recently made image, book, 

. or shrine of airy Buddha or saint). 

• • • 

* 9 

I Shyin-sreg. Burnt offerings. 

• * • 

v *j*s t Mtshan-brjod. Enumeration of the several names, titles, 

epithets, or attributes of any Buddha , or esjr^cially of A'di-Buddha. 

/ 

ns' «f*«r «}' a*W I J&dc-mctihog-gi-sgnib-t'habs. The manner of 
preparing and representing this deity with his train. 

• *9 

S$<K’ QPX'e. *- u[ t Xihy^-bUhor-gyi-ch'ho-ga. Ceremonies to lie performed 
in the circle or Mandate. 
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|k, v «ar c;b) t Man-flag. Instructions. , 

i ' «■ » 

u *• 

„ ^ s*r <l*i i Dam-ts'Jiig. Sacrament, vow, obligation.. 


Qgit;’ it’ ew at iy S' *K| t Wbyung-jm-f hams-chad-hyi-gtor-ch' hog. The 
manner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. - » *' 

x' S®T *' «T i Ro-sreg-gi-ch' ho-ga. Kites and ceremonies to be observed 
. on the burning of dead bodies. (Or the manner of burning dead 
• bodies). . * 


x?Q' *’ *1 T Spyan-dvye-vaki-ch' ho-ga. The manner or ceremony of 

opening one’s eyes. 

F 

„ <11 S' <u*r xr i Rmi-lam-hTtag-pa. The examining of dreams. 

«W*»’ xp Q5<v M I Collection of mysteries. 

& *V 3 t Ch'hos-kyi-mam-grangs-kyi-gtu. A song .on 

seveRil things relating to religion. 

Qa> s; ; n* Mr sfa' 3* xigv xj.s'<v r H?tihing-va-Tnam-grot-gyi-bstan~hehos. A 

work on emancipation. 

' \ 

< 

yqy t Dvang-bskur-va. Consecration, inauguration, empowering, the 

act of anointing, initiating, Ace. 

* f ’ ‘ 

« • 

jgxw S’ HQ’ *’ *1 t Skyabssu-bgro-oahi-ch' ho-ga. 'The ceremony or 
ritual for taking refuge (with Buddha). 
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§p, wv *lgs* V<5' *’ *i f Sems-h&kyed-pithi-ch'ho-ga. The ceremony <> 
of making the resolution to become a saint, or to arrive at the 1 gn 
perfection. ' 

j l 

« 3 VQ' *' «i i yivh'hod-rieu -bsgrub -yahi-ch'ho -ga 

. manner pf, preparing or representing, a Chaitya (si sort of small 
building, or chapel). 

S ST QR*V' g’ %’ *1 1 Skn-\\k'hrux-kyi-ch'ko-ga. The ceremony of wsislmii, 
tk. image of a god, ike. • 

t • 

• tv • 

q j C’ 5ft;. JJQ' 5' «i r liang-nung-raki-ek/io-ga. The manner or cere- 
^ > 

mony of keeping one's self safe. 

* 

zjgR’ *tQ' *• «i t Gz/ta/t-bxkyang-vaki-c/i'/tu-ga. The limnner or ceremony 
of defending or protecting others. 

v ^ ^ t 

*T. xflp §• *r xWEr n r P'ka-rol-gyi-frnod-pa-bsrung-ra. The keeping safe 
from injury by smother. 

*T • i>T &’ $’ *$*f’ # *n P'ha-rol-gyi-sde-gdtom-pa. To overcome ai\ptl»er 
tribe, «r to cqpquer an enemy. 

• . 

<T iqi’* W’ 5’ 9* Xf I P'Jia-rol-Arang-dn-bya-va. On subjecting an enemy 
to one’s dominion. 

„ s e* x*l’ VW' sj t Gzhan-gyi-rig xnags-mtian-pa. The making 
‘ ineffectual the charms or incantations of others. 



• man-nag. Incantation for delivering one from si Ndga evil spirit (or from 


a sort of madness). . 

• 'J • 
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V HQ’ iil*f & ** H f Zki-valu-xbyin-xreg gi-ch'ho-ga. A ceremony with 
burnt-offerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &c. 

AN' H*’ SV MQ’ * ,<c l t TXgyas-jMr-byed-pahi-ch'ha-ga. A ceremony with 
burnt-offerings for procuring abundance, increase &c. 

SH5’ 5' BV HQ’ *’ *1 l Dvang-du-byed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. Ditto, for getting 
a person or thing into one’s power or possession. 

x£w r ijx' gy H9’ *’ «l 1 Rengx-pur-byal - pahi-c/t'/to-ga . Ditto, to render 
stiff and motionless an enemy. 

•* 

^si'V, Sfittgs. Magic. (There arc several treatises on the wonderful effects 
of charms and incantations). 

a/i.’ H’ ?|H’ HQ' aHN i Ser-m-sruiig-cahi-fhahs. The manner of defending 
against the hail. 

ygy HflV HQ’ 9HN T Umag-Apung-gzhom-pahi-fhabs. The manner 
of conquering an army. 

*f£' *iY HN’HQ’ 9HN ] Mdse-ttad-gso-vahi-fbubx. The manner of curing 
leprosy. 


*I35N a*W' -5y S’ |H' ^HN T Cizungx-i'hpnx-chad-kyi-xgrnbx-fhabs. The . 
manner of acquiring perfection in all sorts of charms or incantations, 

( Dharani ). 

jr<V’ XH’ SS’ h§’ *’ H i Shcs-rab-tdajcd-pahUeh'ho-gtt. The manner or 
ceremony of procuring or imparting wit to any one. 
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W* §v ej$* % r ls|h k Sfyes-rab-hp’kel-mr*bycd-ptifii-ch'ko-gn 

manner or cerem'ony for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 

5*1' W. *f§' «I35N t Dvgsel-mohi-gzungx. The charm (or Dhdrani)* of 

/ 

poison-curing goddess. 

• • 

^ 1 • 

W W 6' t ' Wjam-<\}>al-gtji..sgrub-l'Jiahtt. The inethod 

quiring a perfection like that of T/jam-opai,, the god of wisdom. 

Such are the subjects of the Tantra class, (or llgyud-sde). 


r , III. Jl/DO, (Sans. Sutra). 

• ♦ 

There arc one hundred and thirty-six volumes in this division of the JUtan-hgyur 

compilation. They treat, in general, of science and literature, in the' 

following order : — ’rheology, philosophy, logic or dialectic philology or 

grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, synonymies, astronomy, astrology. 

• • * 

, fnediciyo, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical arts, and alehymy. 

9 • 

• • 

NinetyJfour volumes are on theology and natural philosophy alone. IJferc 
also occur many works of the tajitrika system. The ( following list 
exhibits the titles of some of the treatises contained in these books. 

• , 

sr£V qx* I M.non-par-rtogs-pahi-rgyan. Ornament of 

reasoning. This work is attributed to Maitueya, the Buddha next 
following. It is a general survey of the whol6 Prhjnd Pdramitd in 
„ *i— « twenty-one volumes of the Wkah-\\gyur. This work, with many com- 
mentaries by different authors, makes sixteen volulnes. There are 

m 4 
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thirtv-eioht treatise* This is the firs chapter of definitions (in tiu 
Index; 

-«i I 1- \<>K) The .-eeond chapter enumerates' two hundred ami fift\- 
1 1 1 »•< ■< v treatises, explanatory of the yiudhynmika system. The lirst 

£| original text is attributed to A'l.i'-suiini (g* |j q, Sans. Xtigarjuut) 

X' qQ' <|.«r ON} x • p\ M q* nf W P' q I Dru-um-r/xu-ndii- 

lx hip;-h , /no'dtyus-pa-.s/i( , x-ruh-cfK , x-byu-i a. The lirst principles of wis- 
dom, in explanatory verses, according to the Mudhyam’d/a 'school 

q t Rigx-pu. Ar*ruinent (Xyuyu). 

if S’ q* q.^’ q i Hlxod-pu-hx/og-pu. Till* refutation of an oppon<\t-. 
with many commentaries o.i it. 

• £.’ «r M - v i [)ru~viu-\'lcn-\\hrrt-xnyiny;-po. The essence ot 

causal concatenation, accordin'* to the Madhyandt'u school. 

* 1 - ' q* Q*T q I Srid-pu-\\p'ho-ra. The changin'*’ of worldly evidence 
i Sans. llhtU'a sank run ft). 

*PrV <51*1 V aq’ q I (•//*»-/#', Utgx-trruh-pn. The perfect syllogism or argu- 
ment. 

\ 

Q.5-T' q* QkVv qi 1 1 k'hnd-pa- 1 1 jams pu The subduing of error. 

v/’jij q- fa* if* *g,-v q^'V i ) ^’-xhrx-xnyng-po-kun-lnx-btiix. The 

essence of wisdom, selected from several works. 






